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Who  Got  the  Peace  Treaty  For,  the  Senate 


Frazier  Hunt’s  stories  to  THE  CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE  from  the  Archangel  frppt  aroused 
America^  sentiment  to  demand  the  recall  .of 
our  soldiers  from  Russia.  ' 

Frazier  Hunt  as  a  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  corre¬ 
spondent  was  the  first  American  to  enter  bol¬ 
shevik  Russia,  interview  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
and  write  first  hand  reports  of  conditions. 

Frazier  Hunt  achieved  one  of  the  greatest  scoops  of 
history  by  bringing  the  peace  treaty  to  the 
TRIBUNE  in  Chicago  and  later  presenting  it  to 
The  Senate*  of  the  United  States.  '  ^  ■ 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  is  now  sending  Frazier 
Hunt  around  the  world,  via  Japan,  Siberia, 
China,  Philippines,  India,  etc. ,  with  acomtiiission 
to  find  live  news  about  the  wdrld  as  remade  by 
‘  war,  and  to  CABLE  at  least  two  stories  a  week. 

A  wonderful  field  is  opened  to  this  enterprising 
reporter. 

Cables  will  be  sent  regardless  of  expense. 

Hunt  may  be  depended  upon  to  find  great  stories  and 
write  them,  as  he  has  done  on  every  assignment 
covered  in  the  past. 


For  Rights,  Wire  Syndicate  Department 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  is  proverbal  for  producing  prodigious 
profits. 

Pennsylvania  people  have  been  famous,,  for  years,  as 
people  who  grow  rich  rapidly. 

The  kind  of  fortunes  made  in  Pennsylvania  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  kind  that  are  produced  by  labor. 

The  textile  business,  the  iron  industries,  the  steel  in- 

dustries,  the  coal  mines  and  the 
great  farms  that  make  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  so  great  are  all  propositions 
requiring  great  amount  of  labor. 

This  means  that  there  are  a  tremen¬ 
dous  number  of  people  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  work  to  produce  the 
great  wealth  of  the  state. 

They,  in  turn,  are  perhaps  the  best  paid  lot 
of  workers  in  the  country.  This  argues  that 
they  have  ample  means  to  gratify  their 
desires  for  the  good  things  of  life,  which 
in  turn,  means  that  Pennsylvania  is  a 
whale  of  a  market  for  merchandise  of  all 
kinds. 

Pennsylvania  daily  newspai)ers  are  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  are  awake  to  their  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  are  constantly  “on  the  job,”  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  cooperate  with  national 
advertisers  in  making  themselves  valuable 
in  a  business  way. 

These  daily  newspapers  will  produce  hand¬ 
some  results  for  the  money  you  spend  with 
them  in  advertising. 
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reach  the  greatest  number 
of  possible  consumers 
in  the  Philadelphia  territory 
each  day 
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EDITOR  HENRY  J.  ALLEN  HAD  GOVERNORSHIP 
“THRUST  UPON  HIM”  BY  HOME  FOLKS 


Owner  of  Wichita  Beacon  Worked  THard  to  Win  His  Spurs  as  a  Newspaperman,  But 
Political  Honors  Came  to  Him  Unsought — Built  First  Kansas  Skyscraper 

as  Home  of  His  Newspaper 


A  YOUNG  reported  crouched  in  the 
loft  of  an  auditorium  in  a  Kan¬ 
sas  town,  peering  through  a  small 
ventilator  shaft  and  listening  intently 
to  what  was  going  on  down  below. 
In  the  arena  down  there  was  a  state 
gathering  of  the  Farmers’  Alliance — 
that  remarkable  organization  which 
gripped  some  of  the  plains  states  in 
the  eighties  and  nineties. 

It  was  a  secret  meeting,  as  were  all 
the  Alliance  meetings  in  those  days. 
Pass-words  and  secret  “work”  were 
employed  with  almost  religious  fervor, 
as  in  regulation  “lodge”  meetings.  It 
was  a  heinous  offense  to  give  away 
the  secrets,  and  representatives  of  the 
hated  Republican  party  especially  were 
anathema. 

Why  He  Wat  in  a  Hurry 

The  next  day,  to  the  horror  of  the 
delegates,  the  Salina  Journal,  a  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper,  came  out  with  a 
complete  account  of  the  Alliance  meet¬ 
ing.  The  young  reporter  had  been 
unable  to  get  the  open  covenants  open¬ 
ly  arrived  at  in  the  usual  way,  and  so 
he  went  and  opened  the  covenants 
himself,  in  his  own  way,  by  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  secreting  himself  in  the 
loft.  Henry  J.  Allen  had  scored  his 
first  big  “beat.” 

Skipping  a  few  scenes  in  the  play,  let 
the  curtain  rise  at  Sommedieue,  France, 
a  few  days  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice. 

A  divisional  Y.  M.  C.  A.  director, 
with  Argonne  mud  still  on  his  uni¬ 
form,  is  talking  earnestly  with  Major 
General  Traub  of  the  35th  Division. 

‘T’vc  got  to  go  home  right  away. 
General.” 

“Why  all  this  hurry?’’ 


HON.  HENRY  J.  ALLEN 

Governor  of  Kansas,  a  Life-long  Newspaper  Man 
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istrator,  and  I  understood  why  his 
instructions  were  so  simple. 

1  asked  him  about  his  political 
prospects.  He  said  a  few  perfunctor>’ 
words  about  general  political  affairs, 
but  within  two  minutes  was  back  on 
his  favorite  and  all-absorbing  subject 
— the  war.  It  was  literally  and  exact¬ 
ly  true  that  he  had  cast  aside  all 
thoughts  of  politics  and  business  suc¬ 
cess  and  cared  only  for  the  great  cause 
in  which  he  was  to  have  a  part.  A 
new  and  astonishing  phase  of  human 
nature  had  revealed  itself  to  me. 

He  was  off  to  the  war,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  establish  the 
Home  Communication  Service  for  the 
Red  Cross — ^the  bureau  which  kept 
the  soldiers  in  touch  with  the  home 
folks,  whether  they  were  sick,  in 
trouble  or  in  enemy  prison  camps. 
He  cut  red  tape  right  and  left  and 
soon  had  the  bureau  going.  This  ac¬ 
tivity  fully  organized,  he  resigned  and 
turned  his  restless  energy  to  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  service  for  the_  35th  Divi¬ 
sion — the  home  boys  from  Kansas 
and  Missouri  who  were  just  then  cross¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic. 

"Was  Going  Toward  the  Front” 

He  went  with  them  to  the  Vosges, 
and  there  he  did  a  lot  of  the  hewing 
of  wood  and  drawing  of  water  that  is 
necessary  in  such  service.  He  became 
ill  and  nearly  died  with  diphtheria  while 
there.  Recovering,  he  went  Vith  the 
division  to  the  Argonne.  As  to  his 
service  there,  he  would  never  affirm 
or  deny,  but  a  light  was  thrown  on 
the  subject  last  winter  when  Major 
Salisbury,  a  Democrat,  by  the  way, 
spoke  before  a  body  of  politicians 
hostile  to  Allen.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  because  of  politics  Salisbury  would 
give  Allen  a  little  the  worst  of  it,  they 
asked  him  about  the  governor’s  service 
in  the  Argonne. 

“Which  way  was  he  going  when  you 
saw  him?"  they  asked,  and  settled 
themselves  for  a  laugh. 

“He  was  going  toward  the  front 
when  I  saw  him  last,”  was  the  solid 
reply.  “I  saw  him  under  fire  a  great 
many  times,  and  he  performed  fine 
service  for  the  soldiers.” 

A  sodden  silence  fell  upon  the  group, 
and  the  subject  was  changed. 

Henry  J.  Allen  became  interested  in 
newspaper  work  and  politics  when  a 
reporter  on  the  Salina  Journal,  where 
he  went  upon  the  completion  of  his 
college  course.  Restlessly  seeking  an 
outlet  for  his  boundless  energy  and 
ambition,  he  acquired  interest  in  or 
complete  ownership  of  several  papers 
in  succession,  among  them  being  the 
Manhattan  Nationalist,  where  he  in¬ 
vested  his  tiny  savings,  the  Ottawa 
Herald,  the  Parsons  Sun  and  the 
Garden  City  Telegram.  Selling  the 
Ottawa  Herald,  he  went  to  Wichita 
and  bought  the  Beacon  in  1906.  It 
was  a  struggling  newspaper  of  about 
6,000  circulation,  published  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  second  floor  location.  Now 
it  has  more  than  40,000. 

Always  a  Fighter 

Shortly  after  he  landed  in  Wichita, 
he  got  into  the  municipal  hurly-burly 
and  came  out  against  the  open  saloons 
that  were  then  running  in  open  defiance 
of  the  Kansas  prohibitory  law. 

His  opponents  snarled  and  jeered, 
"If  Allen  has  his  way  the  grass  will 
be  growing  in  the  streets  of  Wichita 
within  two  years.” 

With  that  unanswerable  and  un¬ 
quenchable  humor  that  is  familiar  to 
all  who  know  him,  Allen  wrote  edi¬ 
torials  advocating  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  of  municipal  mowing  machines  and 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  hay- 
market. 


He  was  once  summoned  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  vital  liquor  case.  The  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  liquor  interests,  a  local 
politician  of  great  bulk,  stood  close 
to  Allen,  thrust  his  face  at  him  and 
shouted,  “State  your  name  to  the 
court.” 

“Pardon  me,”  was  the  soft  answer. 
“Would  you  mind  repeating  the  ques¬ 
tion?"  There  was  a  titter  in  the 
court  room. 

“State  your  name,”  howled  the  at¬ 
torney,  with  his  face  almost  against 
Allen’s. 

With  an  innocent  smile,  the  witness 
turned  to  the  judge.  “I  am  hard  of 
hearing,”  he  said.  “If  it  please  the 
court,  I  would  like  to  have  the  ques¬ 
tion  repeated.” 

Drove  Out  Saloons 

The  judge,  jury  and  crowd  all  burst 
into  a  loud  guffaw.  The  liquor  attorney 
forgot  his  other  questions  and  sat 
down. 

The  saloons  finally  were  driven  out, 
and  Wichita  prospered  greatly. 

He  t)egan  a  campaign  for  the  com¬ 
mission  form  of  government,  and  the 
movement  succeeded.  Becoming  in¬ 
terested  in  the  city  manager  plan  as 
an  improvement  over  commission  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  led  the  fight  for  that  form, 
and  now  Wichita  is  one  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  cities  employing  this  efficient 
method  of  government.  The  city  made 
a  saving  of  ten  times  the  manager’s 
salary  on  a  single  contract,  due  to  the 
workings  of  the  new  regime. 

Henry  J.  Allen  and  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  had  many  points  of  contact  and 
many  traits  in  common.  They  were 
always  together  politically  and  were 
similar  in  views  and  aspirations.  In 
the  Progressive  national  convention  of 
1912  he  was  selected  as  Roosevelt  floor 
leader  and  interpreted  the  aims  of 
the  convention  in  a  speech  which  at¬ 
tracted  national  attention. 

Like  Roosevelt,  Allen  has  courage 
and  refuses  to  tnirkle  to  expediency 
or  local  prejudices.  While  a  prospec¬ 
tive  candidate  for  governor  he  took  the 
breath  of  the  Kansas  cattlemen  away 
when  he  told  them  in  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  that  the  proposition  to  limit 
herds  and  get  bigger  prices  thereby, 
advocated  by  one  of  their  leading 
speakers,  was  unpatriotic  and  selfish. 
This  was  in  an  address  of  welcome  to 
their  state  association  in  Wichita. 

HU  Remedy  for  BolthevUm 

Only  a  short  time  ago  he  gave  an 
address  of  welcome  to  the  Kansas  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American  Legion.  In 
his  introductory  remarks  he  said  he 
had  been  warned  repeatedly  not  to 
touch  on  the  bonus  question,  as  it  was 
a  ticklish  one  for  a  politician  to 
handle.  He  then  proceeded  to  take 
the  lid  off,  and  frankly  told  the  sol- 
dieds  to  “let  it  alone”  and  not  ask  for 
bonuses.  It  would  have  been  far  eas¬ 
ier  to  have  uttered  glittering  generali¬ 
ties,  but  he  faced  the  issue  squarely. 

He  spoke  at  Lindsborg,  Kansas,  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  population  are 
of  Swedish  descent  or  birth,  to  a  na¬ 
tional  gathering  of  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  officials.  His  subject  was 
Americanism,  and  he  told  his  audience 
frankly  that  they  should  do  away  with 
the  Swedish  language  in  their  official 
meetings  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
use  the  American  language.  The  con¬ 
servatives  were  astounded  at  his  point- 
blank  statements,  but  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  over  he  had  won  his  audience 
to  his  point  of  view. 

Governor  Allen’s  hobby  is  “Plant  the 
Farmer  in  the  Soil.”  He  is  trying  to 
encourage  home-owning.  In  France 
he  saw  the  insidious  tides  of  German 
socialistic  propaganda  rush  three  times 


against  the  French  population,  only  to 
fall  back,  defeated  of  their  object, 
because  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the 
French  farmers  owned  the  soil  they 
tilled.  He  believes  that  the  surest 
preventive  and  cure  of  the  Bolshevist 
spirit  is  home  ownership.  The  Kansas 
constitution  needs  bringing  up  to  date. 
Its  limitations  as  to  taxation  classifi¬ 
cation  are  narrow  and  unjust.  It  does 
not  allow  the  state  to  encourage  farm 
ownership  through  farm  loans.  There¬ 
fore  two  amendments  recommended  by 
Governor  Allen  are  to  be  voted  upon 
next  year — one  to  permit  a  change  in 
tax  laws  and  the  other  to  permit  the 
state  to  loan  money  out  of  the  school 
fund  to  tenants  who  wish  to  own  farms. 
These  amendments,  together  with  a 
vigorous  good  roads  campaign  and  a 
movement  for  better  rural  schools  con¬ 
stitute  his  program  for  adding  new 
strength  to  the  agricultural  popula¬ 
tion. 

Farm  tenantry  and  absentee  land¬ 
lordism  has  increased  alarmingly  in 
Kansas  because  of  the  defects  in  the 
organic  law.  He  wants  to  see  his 
state  a  state  of  home  owners,  in  the 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  He  is 
going  at  the  fundamentals  of  economic 
and  industrial  unrest. 

Courage,  business  acumen,  a  states¬ 
manship  that  unhesitatingly  looks  far 
across  oceans  to  the  problems  beyond, 
the  saving  American  grace  of  humor 
and  a  constructive  planning  for  a  great 
America  and  a  greater  Kansas  char¬ 
acterize  the  Henry  J.  Allen  of  today. 
Practical  and  successful  business  men 
with  broad  vision  are  needed  in  the 
days  of  reconstruction,  and  this  man, 
who  has  fought  his  way  up  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  crowd,  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  rapidly  shift¬ 
ing  action  of  the  modern  world  drama. 


•COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN’ 
CIRCULATOR 


J.  W.  SCHULBK 


JW.  SCHULER,  late  of  the  circula- 
•  tion  department  of  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  just  gotten  nicely  settled 
in  his  home  at  Elmhurst  nearby — a 
home  that  put  him 
in  the  class  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to 
as  “country  gen¬ 
tlemen”,  when 
Walter  E.  Clark, 
former  governor 
of  Alaska  and 
present  owner  of 
the  Charleston, 
(W.  Va.)  Mail, 
heard  about  his 
work  and  decided 
that  the  capital  of 
the  Mountain 
State  needed  him 
Mr.  Schuler  heard  former  Gov. 
Clark’s  call  and  responded  immediately, 
as  he  is  still  young,  industrious  and 
ambitious  and  has  spent  about  twenty 
years  preparing  to  become  a  circulation 
manager  who  knows  “how.”  That  job 
is  now  his  on  the  Mail  and  the  new 
field  of  his  activities  includes  a  city 
of  40,000  with  a  rich  and  populous 
suburban  territory. 

Scranton  has  always  been  home  to 
Mr.  Schuler,  but  he  says  that  he  is 
going  to  like  Charleston  because  hr 
likes  his  start.  He  began  work  on 
the  old  Scranton  Tribune  about  2C 
years  ago.  His  first  job  was  carrier 
boy.  Shortly  afterward  he  joined  the 
Times  and  remained  with  them  until 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He  held  practically 
every  position  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  that  paper  and  during  thr 
war  was  in  charge. 


ORGANIZATION  WORK 
GOES  FORWARD 


Prasidant  Stokas  Finds  Mickigaa 
Editors,  Datroit  Naws  Writars  and 
Journalism  Taachars  Intarastad 
in  "St.  Louis  Plan" 


Richard  L.  Stokes,  president  of  the 
St.  Louis  Association  of  Journalists  and 
provisional  President  of  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  American  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion,  informs  Editor  &  Publi.her  that 
the  prospects  are  bright  indeed  for  the 
quick  growth  of  the  national  body 
through  the  formation  of  local  chapters 
under  “the  St.  Louis  Plan.” 

At  the  meeting  of  Michigan  editors 
and  teachers  of  journalism  at  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  last  week  Mr.  Stokes  delivered  an 
impressive  address,  outlining  in  detail 
the  critical  economic  conditions  among 
St.  Louis  news  writers  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  spirit  of  unrest  which  was 
taking  hold  of  the  men.  He  told  how 
this  led  to  many  conferences  as  to  plans 
of  organization,  and  of  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  principles  which  are 
embodied  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
as  finally  adopted. 

The  Michigan  editors,  and  the  200 
journalism  teachers,  Mr.  Stokes  says, 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  movement 
and  active  co-operation  was  promised. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  new  organization  is  George  A. 
Osborne,  editor  of  the  Sault-Ste.-Marie 
News,  and  son  of  former  Governor 
Chase  S.  Osborne.  Mr.  Osborne  has 
consented  to  serve  as  one  of  the  two 
national  officers  for  Michigan.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  Detroit  man  will  be  chosen 
as  the  other  Michigan  representative. 

Mr.  Stokes  addressed  two  meetings  of 
Detroit  news  writers,  representing  the 
four  daily  papers  of  that  city,  and  found 
them  deeply  interested  in  the  plan.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Harold  Callen¬ 
der,  editorial  writer  on  the  News,  was 
chosen  chairman.  The  work  of  form¬ 
ing  Detroit  chapters  is  going  forward, 
meetings  having  already  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  work. 

“The  thanks  of  all  newspaper  men  of 
the  country,”  says  Mr.  Stokes,  “should 
be  extended  to  Editor  &  Publisher  for 
the  alertness  with  which  it  grasped  the 
possibility  of  a  national  organization 
of  their  profession,  far  ahead  of  any 
other  publication,  and  for  the  energy 
and  generosity  with  which  it  has  es¬ 
poused  the  plan.  If  the  idea  succeeds 
it  will  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  fer¬ 
vent  championship  and  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  which  Editor  &  Publisher  has 
extended,  without  the  least  solicitation, 
to  the  movement.” 

$I6-$20  DEMAND  IN  ROCHESTER 


Employer*'  Offer  of  $6  Refuted  by 
Printer* 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26. — Union 
printers  here  today,  by  a  vote  of  1.16  to 
0,  rejected  the  empolyers’  counterpro¬ 
posal,  in  answer  to  their  recent  demands 
of  $44  a  week  for  day  workers  and  $48 
for  night  workers.  The  employing 
printers  offered  $34  for  day  work  and 
$37  for  night  work. 

No  arbitration  is  provided  for  in  the 
agreement  with  the  employers,  which  is 
effective  until  November  1,  and  senti¬ 
ment  favors  a  strike.  The  employing 
printers  have  thirty  days’  grace  in  which 
to  meet  the  printers’  demands  or  nego¬ 
tiate  a  new  contract.  The  present  scale 
is  $28  a  week. 

The  contracts  of  newspapers  and  job 
and  commercial  shops  expire  on  No¬ 
vember  1  and  they  are  alike  affected  by 
the  printers'  demands.  The  publishers 
believe  the  entire  proposition  will  go  to 
arbitration. 
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WELFARE  OF  WHOLE  FIELD  OF  ADVERTISING 
IS  PRIME  REASON  FOR  A.  A.  A.  A. 

Harry  Dwight  Smith,  New  President,  Seeks  and  Welcomes  Earnest  Co-operation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  in  Special  Statement  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
on  Taking  Office — Announces  National  Chairmen 


BY  J.  H.  WEBB 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  24 

H.\RRY  DWIGHT  SMITH  of  the 
advertising  agency  of  Fuller  & 
Smith,  occupying  nearly  all  of  the 
fifteenth  floor  of  the  big  Guardian 
Building,  this  city,  today  outlined  to 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  his  idea  of 
the  duties  of  the  president  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Advertising 
,\gencies. 

.Mr.  Smith  returned  from  Boston, 
where  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
association,  full  of  “pep,  vim  and 
vigor,”  and  buckled  down  to  work  in 
his  usual  modest  way. 

Small  in  build,  quick  and  keen  of 
perception,  modest  as  a  school  boy, 
appreciative  of  real  service,  he  is  no 
advocate  of  “personal  publicity.” 

Name  It  a  Perconal  Trade  Mark 

“1  have  but  one  real  hobby,  if  I  may 
call  it  such,  in  a  personal  way  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  advertising  agency 
business,”  he  said,  when  he  declined 
to  be  “mugged”  for  a  newspaper  pic¬ 
ture.  “I  always  sign  my  full  name — 
Harry  Dwight  Smith — whether  I  am 
signing  letters,  checks  or  even  receipts 
for  express  packages. 

“This  name  is  my  personal  trade¬ 
mark.  You  know,  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  Smiths  in  this  country  and 
their  initials  are  varied — so  1 .  do  not 
use  my  initials — but  sign  ‘Harry 
Dwight  Smith.’ 

“The  day  of  the  flannel-mouthed  ad¬ 
vertising  man  is  gone.  Service  and 
results  are  what  do  the  trick  now. 
Personal  publicity-seekers  are  not  in 
favor  with  the  rank  and  file  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  association.  I,  for  one,  am 
opposed  to  personal  publicity  and  do 
not  seek  it.” 

In  discussing  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  association  Mr.  Smith  said: 

Realize*  Responsibilities 

“In  accepting  the  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  I  fully  realize 
the  grave  responsibilities  laid  upon  me. 
To  follow  through  on  the  splendid  ad¬ 
ministration  of  William  H.  Johns  is 
no  small  task,  but  I  am  planning  to 
give  unstintingly  of  my  time  and  ef¬ 
fort,  and  I  know  I  can  rely  upon  the 
whole-hearted  and  unanimous  support 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  agen¬ 
cies  represented  in  our  association. 

“The  unity  of  purpose  and  the  un¬ 
selfish  team  work  of  the  constituent 
members  and  of  the  executive  board 
and  standing  committees,  throughout  the 
first  two  years  of  our  existence,  will 
continue  to  be  the  association’s  great¬ 
est  strength,  and  can  be  taken  by  read¬ 
ers  of  Editor  &  Publisher  as  the 
best  indication  that  the  association  will 
show  commendable  progress  for  years 
to  come — no  matter  who  may  head  the 
organization  as  president. 

“In  all  of  the  association’s  delibera¬ 
tions  and  activities  our  prime  motive 
has  been  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  field  of  advertising.  We 
recognize  fully  the  law  of  business  that, 
whatever  is  right  and  best  for  the 


entire  advertising  industry  will  be 
right  and  best  for  each  factor  within 
the  industry. 

“Our  judgments  must  be  based  on 
this  sound  principle.  It  can  never  be 
simply  a  question  of  what  is  good  for 
agencies  or  for  newspapers,  or  for  any 
other  group  of  advertising  interests, 
but  rather  what  is  good  for  the  whole 
course  of  constructive  advertising  and 
for  its  permanent  benefit. 

“When  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
past,  this  broad  motive  is  clearly  in¬ 
dicated,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it 
is  so  deeply  imbedded  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  guide  the  association’s  work 
that  it  will  prevail  throughout  all  fu¬ 
ture  activities. 

“We  seek  and  welcome  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  newspaper  publishers  in 
whom  we  see  a  ready  acceptance  of 
this  same  motive. 

“I  bespeak  on  behalf  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  the  fullest  cp-operation  from  pub¬ 
lishers  with  the  work  of  our  standing 
committee  on  newspapers,  now  headed 
by  A.  W.  Erickson  of  the  Erickson 
Company,  New  York,  as  national  chair¬ 
man,  and  with  our  standing  committee 
on  circulation,  of  which  Paul  V.  Troup 
of  Lord  &  Thomas,  of  Chicago,  is  na¬ 
tional  chairman. 


“The  Association  contact  with  news¬ 
paper  publishers  will  be  mainly  through 
these  two  committees,  which*  repre¬ 
sent  but  two  of  the  twelve  standing 
committees  of  the  association.  The 
diversity  of  these  twelve  committees 
indicates  the  scope  and  all-embracing 
character  of  our  work,  a  list  of  which, 
with  the  national  chairmen  for  the 
current  year,  follows: 

Committee  Chairmen  for  1920 

Agency  Service:  Mac  Martin,  Mac 
Martin  Advertising  Agency,  Security 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Agency  Systems  and  Forms:  New¬ 
comb  Cleaveland,  the  Erickson  Com¬ 
pany,  381  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

Circulation:  Paul  V.  Troup,  Lord 
&  Thomas,  5  South  Wabash  avenue, 
Chicago. 

Newspapers:  A.  W.  Erickson,  the 
Erickson  Company,  381  Fourth  avenue. 
New  York. 

Magazines  :  W.  C.  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Agricultural  Press:  H.  H.  Charles, 
Charles  Advertising  Service,  23  East 
26th  street.  New  York. 

Trade  Press:  Robert  Tinsman,  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  6  East 
39th  street.  New  York. 

Outdoor  and  Street-Car  Advertis¬ 


PREPAREDNESS 


BY  JOSEPH  P,  BARRY 

OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

Three  years  ago  the  American  people  were  participating  in  huge 
parades  and  other  demonstrations  signifying  their  desire  for  war¬ 
preparedness.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  now  if  similar  demon¬ 
strations  were  held,  urging  upon  the  people*  preparedness  for  the 
readjustments  which  will  inevitably  take  place  in  the  next  few  years, 
as  an  aftermath  of  the  war. 

The  publishing  industry  is  enjoying  an  era  of  extraordinary  pros¬ 
perity,  despite  the  high  cost  of  labor  and  material.  Nevertheless,  now 
is  the  time  for  the  publisher  of  vision  to  think  clearly  of  the  future, 
and  to  realize  that  the  present  prosperity  is  hectic,  and  cannot,  and  will 
not  endure. 

The  sooner  he  realizes  that  the  rainy  day  will  follow  as  inevitably 
as  day  follows  night,  the  better  prepared  will  he  he  to  weather  the 
storm  when  it  comes. 

Record  volumes  of  advertising  are  being  reported  from  all  over 
the  country,  until  it  almost  becomes  monotonous ;  circulations  at  higher 
prices  have  been  maintained,  and  in  many  cases,  increased.  While 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  prosperity  will  continue  for 
at  least  another  year,  is  it  not  a  safe  and  sane  policy  for  every  pub¬ 
lisher  to  “dig  in”  now  while  the  "digging”  is  good,  so  that  a  few  years 
hence — it  may  be  10  years  hence — when  the  pendulum  swings  the  other 
way,  he  will  be  so  entrenched  that  he  can  hold  his  own  without  any 
undue  strain? 

Of  course  circulation  increased  during  the  war;  occasional  news¬ 
paper  readers  became  steady  readers,  and  many  people  who  took  one 
newspaper  daily,  now  take  two;  the  point  is,  will  they  continue  to  do  so 
when  the  news  is  less  sensational?  It  is  my  belief  that  publishers  can 
hold  their  circulations  only  by  making  greater  efforts  than  ever  to 
publish  good  newspapers,  and  by  giving  the  best  service  that  money 
can  buy  to  their  readers. 

It  is  ea>y  to  understand  that  during  the  war  a  man  would  walk 
several  blocks  to  buy  a  newspaper  who  in  normal  times  would  rather 
go  without  it  than  make  such  an  effort.  There  is  still  room  for 
tremendous  improvement  in  the  service  given  by  most  publishers,  and 
those  who  increase  their  appropriation  for  service  now  will  reap  big 
divid''nds  when  the  lean  years  come. 

This  is  the  psychological  time  for  each  publisher  to  work  as  he 
never  did  before  to  marshal  his  forces  for  the  coming  fieht. 

Prosperity  is  the  deadly  foe  of  efficiency.  Do  not  allow  it  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  efficiency  of  your  organization 


ing:  G.  C.  Sherman,  Sherman,  Sher¬ 
man  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  79  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York. 

Finance:  C.  R.  Erwin,  Erwin  & 
Wasey  Company,  56  East  Washington 
street,  Chicago. 

Export:  Bayard  W.  Barton,  Critch- 
field  &  Co.,  223  West  Jackson  Boule¬ 
vard,  Chicago. 

Membership  CoMMirrEK;  Paul  E. 
Faust,  Mallory,  Mitchell  &  Faust,  189 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago. 

WHOLE  ^ORLD  LOOKS 
TO  AMERICA 


So  Declare  Dr.  F.  H.  Stead  and 
Frederick  W.  Wile,  English 
Writers,  Now  Visiting 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  24. — Two 
representative  Englishmen — one  a  news¬ 
paper  man  and  the  other  a  brother  of 
one  of  England’s  most  noted  journalists, 
were  in  Philadelphia  this  week.  Both 
talked  of  the  situation  that  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  PZiirope  since  the  war. 

Frederick  W.  Wile,  American  news¬ 
paper  man,  who  has  spent  twenty  years 
in  Europe  as  a  correspondent  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  newspapers,  pleaded 
for  a  correction  of  the  “American  mis¬ 
understanding.” 

Misunderstanding  Hurts 

“I  urge  American  business  men,”  he 
said,  “that  until  Germany  as  a  nation 
shall  unmistakably  show  her  repent¬ 
ance,  you  consider  it  as  a  felony  for 
any  man,  woman  or  child  to  buy  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  German-made  goods.” 

In  speaking  of  the  “American  misun¬ 
derstanding”  of  the  English,  he  urged 
that  the  children  of  America  be  in¬ 
formed  that  George  III  was  a  German 
and  never  learned  to  read  or  write  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  also  suggested  that  the  school 
child  be  taught  that  the  acts  of  oppres¬ 
sion  which  led  to  the  Revolution  were 
not  approved  by  the  English  people 
and  that  the  British  public  today  de¬ 
plores  the  unwise  English  policy  which 
resulted  in  the  revolt  against  the  home 
government. 

Mr.  Wile  insisted  that  the  solution  of 
the  Irish  question  lies  mainly  in  the 
formulation  of  a  definite,  constructive 
program  which  all  Ireland  will  ap¬ 
prove. 

America’s  Position  Unique 

Dr.  Francis  Herbert  Stead,  brother 
of  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  who  went 
down  on  the  Titanic,  declared  that  if 
America  does  not  take  its  place  as  the 
“leader  of  the  world,  there  will  follow 
another  war  even  greater  than  the  one 
we  have  just  passed  through.” 

“This  war,  if  it  should  come,  would 
strike  America  and  England  a  terrific 
blow,”  said  Dr.  Stead.  “America’s  po¬ 
sition  is  unique  and  it  requires  that  this 
country  be  the  salvation  of  the  world 
— humanely  speaking.  The  entire  world 
is  looking  to  America  for  leadership  and 
to  take  the  part  that  present-day  history 
has  assigned  to  it.” 
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FOR  AD  MANAGERS  the  "Winners’  Ticket,”  which  carried  Publication 

-  all  offices  but  one — Charles  R.  Ketchum,  ■; 

Ckicag o  Convention  Discuscions  advertising  manager  of  the  Semi-Weekly  York  Printer*  League  Me  ps 

Grouped  for  Benefit  of  All  Classes  Republic,  Ining  made  secretary.  The  Publishers  to  ProMce  Papers 

of  Newspapers  in  National  other  officers  are :  First  vice-president.  Outside  of  City 

Association  Arthur  Siegel:  second  vice-president,  ..  ..  ;  T  - 

. .  .  ,  •  _•  1  Sixtv  New  \  ork  periodicals  have  ar- 

-  hdward  Mead  third  vice-president,  . 

Round-table  talk?,  classified  according  Prank  W.  Swann  ;  treasurer,  D.  R.  Rue-  '’anged  to  resume  publication,  printing 
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Grouped  for  Benefit  of  All  Classes 
of  Newspapers  in  National 
Association 


Publication 


Publishers  to  Produce  Papers 
Outside  of  City 

Sixty  New  \  ork  periodicals  have  ar- 


ternational  and  local  unions  of  the  press¬ 
men,  but  success  had  not  attended  the 
negotiations  up  to  the  time  Editor  & 
Publisher  went  to  press. 

Strike  benefits  were  paid  this  week  by 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  are  enjoying  “vacations.”  The 
10  per  cent,  assessment  which  was  laid 


Round-table  talk?,  classified  according  prank  W.  Swann  ;  treasurer,  U.  R.  Rue- 
to  population  of  the  cities  represented,  |,(.j 

will  be  the  main  feature  of  the  conven-  (itorge  Creel,  former  chairman  of  the 
tion  of  the  National  Association  of  (.Committee  on  Public  Information,  was 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  that 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  No-  f, ,11, .wed.  Richard  S.  Hawes  of  St. 
v.  inlH-r  10  and  11.  Monday  afternoon  president  of  the  American  Bank- 

will  be  given  over  to  the  round-table  ,.r.,’  .\ssociation,  pledged  the  support  of 
discussions,  which  will  be  grouped  as  ji,..  association  to  the  viifilance  work 


ranged  to  resume  publication,  printing  rnembers  of  “Big  Six”  is  enabling 


outside  of  New  \ork,  some  of  them  union  to  pay  a  benefit  of  $io  a  week 


(itorge  Creel,  former  chairman  of  the  I'cmiancntly  and  others  until  the  local  to  the  members  of  the  Book  &  Job  Men’s 
(.:ommittec  on  Public  Information,  was  Pnntnig  lalwr  situation  is  straightened  Relief  Association,  which  the  union 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner  that  Literary  Digest  has  also  se-  organized  among  its  vacationing  mem- 

folbiwed.  Richard  S.  Hawes  of  St.  additional  converts  to  its  hers. 

I  .  i  i.  ni  f  \.T„Tiran  PanW-  mctliod  of  printing  from  plates  photo-  _ 


follows:  conducted  by  the  .\ 

.•\dvertising  managers  representing  Club>  of  the  world 
new'papers  in  cities  of  25,(XX)  to  1(X),()()0. 

.\dv<rlising  managers  representing  FAR  EAST  VIE 

newspaper'  in  cities  of  KXl.lHXl  to  2(J().0(M)  - 

•Advertising  managers  representing  Schol*  Will  Descr 
newspapers  in  cities  of  2(K),(XX)  to  3(X),f)0()  in  Hii 

Adverti'ing  managers  representing  Stereopticon  vie 

newspapers  in  cities  of  .KXMXK)  upward  with  short  descript 


,'rs’  .Association,  pledge.l  the  support  of  ongm-il  typewritten 

the  association  to  the  vigilance  work 


inducted  by  the  .Associated  .Advertising 


FAR  EAST  VIEWS  ON  SCREEN 


slieets,  among  tiiem  tne  rscicntinc 

American,  American  Machinist,  Inde-  Boston,  f)ct  28.— Pressmen  of  the 
pendent.  Musical  Courier,  Nugents  Bui-  Chappie  Publishing  Company,  who  were 
Ictin,  Dress  Essentials,  .American  Art  working  on  Life,  discovered  a  cartoon. 
News,  New  Success,  Paper  Mill,  and  which  thev  considered  a  retlection  on 


Boston  Pressmen  Censor  Life 


Scholz  Will  Describe  Tour  at  Dinner 
in  His  Honor 

.Sten-opticon  views  of  the  Orient, 
with  short  descriptions  bearing  on  busi- 


(jeneral  sessions  will  be  held  on  ness  ami  tiiiaiiciai,  as  well  as  scenic,  as- 
Tuesday,  concluding  with  the  election  |„.cts.  will  be  shown  by  himil  M.  Scholz, 


Magneto  Bulletin.  The  Dry  Goods 
Economist  and  several  other  trade  pa¬ 
pers  arc  lieing  mimeographed. 

This  out-of-town  printing  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  with  the  consent  and  assistance 
of  the  Printers  Leagu?,  which  helped 
the  publishers  to  make  the  necessary 
connections  in  many  shops  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  cities  helping 


which  they  considered  a  reflection  on 
organized  labor,  and  refused  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  edition  until  the  cartoon 
was  eliminated. 


MISS  WHEAT  AGAIN  PRESIDENT 


of  officers.  ,-„rn,er  publisher  of  the  New  York  Eve-  many  shops  east  o  the  St.  Louis  Ad  Women  Elect  New  Sl.te 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  „ing  Post,  at  a  dinner  to  be  given  him  B.vcr  The  cities  helping  With  One  Exception 

D  j  I.  .  ..  %•  ,  1  L  •  1  -  .u  V'  1  out  arc  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Lin-  zn  t  i  u. 

President.  H.  A.  Ahern.  New  Aork  bv  his  intimate  triends  at  the  New  A  ork  .•  m  i  i  i  u-  u  •  i  xt  Telegraph) 

,  ,  I  •  .  i' ,  1  .  z-i  ,  XT  I  1  ij  cinnati,  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg,  New- 

Journal;  first  vice-president.  Rowe  Athletic  Club  on  Novemtier  1.  Harry  Francisco  Dayton  Yonkers  St.  I^uis,  Oct.  28.— The  Women’s 

Stewart.  Philadelphia  Record,  second  Ahern,  advertising  director  of  the  Eve-  Jamestown ’  N  Y  •’ Stamford’  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  yesterday 

vice-president ;  J.  B.  Woodward,  Chicago  ning  Journal,  will  be  toastmaster,  and  Conn  •  Worcester  Cutztown  Pa.  •  Scran-  unanimously  re-elected  Miss  Mary 

Dailv  •  c^rr^farv-fr#*ai;iiri»r  P  W  amrmtr  thr  sn<*aL:i*r«  will  hr  DaviH  .rx. T 


Daily  News;  secretary-treasurer,  E.  W. 

Parsons,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Board  of  Directors — W.  G.  Bryan, 

chairman  New  V^rk  American;  Wm  Villard.  lormerly  effitor  ot  the  Evening  "whTle  thrsTtuation  is  still  tangled,  it  Mrs  Julia  Shipley  Carroll,  the  Dry- 
McKay  Barbour,  New  York  Globe ;  W.  Post,  and  James  Wright  Brown,  pub-  ^^^ounced  hv  the  Printers  League  Roodsman,  vice-president;  Miss  A.  E. 

1  V  ^  -  I  I  late  this  week  that  several  shops  had  re-  Reiss.  Over  and  Automobile  Company. 

Gifford  Minneapolis  Journal;  George  About  sixty  of  Mr.  Scholz  s  intimate  ^  compositors  and  secretary;  Miss  Elsa  Queller,  First  Na- 

M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  friends  in  the  New  York  newspaper  field  pffnrts  ire  still  belmr  made  f'onal  Bank,  treasurer;  Miss  Anita 

Otis  .Morse,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Charles  will  Ik-  at  the  tables,  and  other  guests  ^  Fxeciitives’  Associa-  Moore,  chairman  program  committee; 


among  the  speakers  will  be  David  Law-  ,,  r.  u  .  j  c  •  c  u 

L  I  r  .u  T  e  J-  .  ton,  Baltimore,  Schenectadv,  Springfield, 

rence,  head  of  the  Lawrence  Syndicate.  ^  ^  i  '  xt  v  u  . 

I,  /"V  IJ  ^  •  Ohio;  Paterson,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. ;  Hart- 

Washington,  D.  C. ;  Oswald  Garrison  z  i  .  t>  to 


Villard,  formerly  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post,  and  James  Wright  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

About  sixty  of  Mr.  Scholz’s  intimate 


ford  and  Poughkeepsie. 


Wheat,  owner  of  Miss  Wheat’s  Letter 
Office,  president. 

Other  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 


Miller,  .Atlanta  Georgian;  H.  R.  will  include  John  B.  Woodward,  adver- 
Young,  Columbus  Dispatch ;  F.  R.  Hus-  tising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
sey,  Chicago  Evening  Post;  A.  A.  Car-  News;  R.  L.  McLean,  of  the  Philadel- 
rington,  Omaha  Bee;  H.  A.  Roberts,  phia  Bulletin ;  Truman  A.  DeWeese,  ad- 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  H.  E  Grant,  vertising  director  of  the  Shredded 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Rowe  Stewart,  Wheat  Company,  Buffalo,  and  Robert 
Philadelphia  Record ;  J.  B.  Woodward,  .Adamson,  head  of  the  Guardian  Adver- 
Chicago  Daily  News ;  E.  W.  Parsons,  tising  .Agency,  New  A'ork. 

Chicago  Tribune;  H  A.  Ahern,  New  - 

York  Journal  NEW  YORK  AD  MANAGERS  SHIFT 


by  the  Pressroom  Executives’  Associa-  cnairman  program  committee; 

tion,  composed  of  pressmen  foremen,  to  Miss  Louise  Lenoir  Thomas  (re-elect¬ 
ed),  chairman  membership  committee; 

I —  .  . —'I  Miss  V.  A.  L.  Jones,  chairman  publicity 

AD  AGENCY  COPY  MEN  committee;  Miss  Mary  Semple  Scott. 

^z-ksaiKi^  iKii-z-k  TuciD /xu/Ki  chairmau  education  and  extension  com- 

1  IN  VA  1  IN  I  1  M~1  £«  1  Mx  IN  _  _  • . .  \  •  /”\t  *  __  t-. 

mittee;  Miss  Oliva  Brueggeman,  chair- 

man  auditing  committee. 

FR.  FELAND,  who  has  been  elected 
•  a  director  of  the  George  Batten 


•  a  director  of  the  George  Batten 
NEW  YORK  AD  MANAGERS  SHIFT  Company,  New  York,  hails  from  old  Ken- 


AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE  SOLD  Caruthers  Promoted  on  Tribune 
_  When  Alexander  Joins  Sun 

T.  A.  Hamilton  Buys  Control  From  R  Porter  Caruthers  has  lieen  ap- 
Thomas  W.  Loyless  pointed  advertising  manager  of  the  New 

(By  Telegraph)  N  ork  Tribune,  succeeding  Edgar  M. 

Augusta,  Ga..  Oct.  28.-Thomas  W.  "'7  to  the  Even- 

Loyless,  president  and  eidtor  of  the  Au-  T 

\  •  ,  J  1  .  1  •  Kvciimi^  Sun  luist  has  l>een  vacant  since 

Kusta  Chronicle,  yesterday  sold  his  con-  .  ,  .  ^  i  x#  ?  1 1*  t  i 

.  ,!•  .  I  r  o'/t  t-  •  at.  A  t'H*  (Hath  rraiik  Mcl^utfhhn  in  July, 

trolling  stock  of  850  shares  in  the  Au-  a-  ^ 

a  1  r>  .  I-  I  •  /-  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  Keid  continues  as 

gusta  Chronicle  Publishing  Company  to  ^  r  i  .•  r  *1.  t-  i 

ep.  \  It  la  f  t  director  of  advertising  of  the  i  ribunc. 

I  homas  A.  Hamilton,  formerly  manag-  %#  /•  .1  »  •  1  e 

ing  editor  of  the  Augusta  Herald.  Mr.  V'  tT  "  successor  in  charge  of 

Hamilton  will  take  charge  as  editor  and  T  " *  rotogravure  advertising 

„  vT  u  IJ  c  z-  has  nut  been  announced, 

manager  on  November  i.  R.  S.  Carver 

recently  sold  his  interest  in  the  Chron-  _  r.  ./•  i 

icic  and  purchased  die  Wilmington  (N.  P'-of 

C.)  Dispatch.  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  head  of  the 

Mr.  loyless,  with  R.  H.  Cahiniss,  Po**^**  Telegraph  and  Commercial  Cable 


tucky  and  gained  his  first  experience  in 


has  nut  been  announced. 


Progress  on  New  Pacific  Cable 


F.  R.  Felakd 


Clarence  H.  Mackay,  head  of  the  one  he  went  to  work  for  Elbert 
Postal  Telegraph  and  Commercial  Cable  Hubbard  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  as  a 


hails  from  old  Ken-  MeVey  Heads  Ad  Agency 

first  experience  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  29. — Hugh  Mc- 
newspaper  lore  in  Vey,  former  advertising  counselor  of  the 
that  state,  which  Capper  Publications,  is  head  of  the 
he  still  has  cher-  Southwestern  Advertising  Company, 
ished  recollections  Allen  B.  Russell,  who  merged  his  adver- 
of,  though  he  has  tising  business  with  the  new  organiza- 
lived  East  for  tion,  is  business  manager;  C.  E.  Seward, 
some  years.  formerly  of  the  Capper  Engraving  Com- 

Mr.  Feland  start-  pany,  is  head  of  the  art  and  catalog 
ed  his  career  on  a  department,  while  R.  R.  Glenn  heads 
country  weekly,  the  copy  staff.  The  local  company  has 
for  which  he  gatli-  affiliation  with  the  Southwestern  Adver- 
ered  local  items,  tising  organizations  of  Dallas  and  Okla- 
and  then  came  homa  City. 

back  to  the  office  - 

and  set  type.  At  Harry  C.  Rook  Dead 

the  age  of  twenty-  ,  , 


Harry  C.  Rook  Dead 

(By  Telegraph) 

Pittsburgh,  Oct.  28. — Harry  Coffey 


former  business  manager  of  the  .\tlanta  Company,  on  arrival  home  from  Eu-  compositor,  and  here  also,  he  studied  Rook,  secretary  of  the  Dispatch  Publish- 
’  •  •  •  •  ™  -  rope,  October  27,  said:  “The  principal  advertising  under  the  celebrated  Felix  ing  Company  and  manager  of  the  Phila- 


Joumal,  bought  the  Chronicle  in  1903. 
Upon  Mr.  Cahiniss’  retirement  in  1905 
Mr.  Loyless  became  editor  and  manager. 


object  of  my  trip,”  he  continued,  “had  to  Shay. 


dclphia  branch  office  of  the  Dispatch, 


do  with  a  new  cable  under  the  Pacific  In  1909,  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  at  Philadelphia  this  morning,  aged 


Since  1916  he  has  been  associated  with  Japan  and  I  have  every  reason  to  in  New  York,  and  to  this  city  he  came,  49  years.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of 


R.  L.  McKinney  of  the  Macon  News  in 
the  ownership  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Enquirer-Sun. 


Mr.  Loyless  has  not  made  any  definite  ci'ntticnt  of  landing  points  in  Japan, 
plans  for  the  future,  but  states  that  he  Mr.  Mackay  added  that  the  cost  of  lay- 


hope  that  it  will  he  finished  in  two  years  serving  for  six  months  with  the  Fed-  the  late  Alexander  W.  Rook,  one  of  the 
from  now.  -Ml  we  are  waiting  for  now  fral  .\dvcrtisiiig  Agency,  from  which  he  founders  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  and 
is  the  designation  hy  the  Japanese  Gov-  tells  with  a  touch  of  humor  that  he  was  a  brother  of  C.  A.  Rook,  who  is  now 
ernment  of  landing  points  in  Japan.”  fired.  “Then,  I  came  to  the  George  president  and  editor  of  the  Dispatch. 

Mr.  Mackay  added  that  the  cost  of  lay-  Batten  Company,  and  I  have  been  here  _ 


will  probably  re-enter  the  newspaper  cable  had  increased  100  per  cent.  ever  since,”  said  Mr.  Feland.  Continu- 
X  •  .  .  '  cini-z.  1014  "ax  _ _ _ _ 


business  later  on. 


Barton  Goes  to  Europe 

Robert  Barton,  assistant  manager  of 


HOLDERNESS  ELECTED  «noiner  v^iass  .or  D.ancn.ra 

_  cla'is  in  advertising  has  been  opened 

Creel  and  Hawes  Speak  Before  St.  Brooklyn  Central  Y.  M  C  A.. 

Louis  Ad  Club  under  the  direction  of  Frank  L.  Blan¬ 

chard.  who  is  secretary  of  the  New 
(By  Telegraph)  York  Advertising  Club  and  conducts  a 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  28. — Marvin  E.  Hold-  similar  course  at  the  23d  street  Y.  M. 
emess,  vice-president  of  the  First  Na-  C.  in  New  York. 


since  1914.  ing  he  said ;  “It  is  interesting  to  note  uarion  u>oes  to  t:.urope 

- —  that  there  is  a  general  trend  in  all  Robert  Barton,  assistant  manager  of 

Another  Class  for  Blanchard  agencies  at  the  present  time  to  promote  the  American  Express  Company,  New 
cla*is  in  advertising  has  boon  opened  the  writers  and  preparers  of  the  copy,  York,  has  gone  to  Europe  to  fill  the  po- 
in  the  Brooklyn  Central  Y.  M.  C  A..  Formerly,  honors  went  to  advertising  sition  of  advertising  manager  there 


under  the  direction  of  Frank  L.  Blan-  solicitors,  but  at  last  the  copy  man  is 
chard,  who  is  secretary  of  the  New  coming  into  his  own.” 


Formerly,  honors  went  to  advertising  sition  of  advertising  manager  there 
solicitors,  but  at  last  the  copy  man  is  for  the  company,  with  offices  at 
coming  into  his  own."  11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris.  Leslie  W.  Row- 

Mr.  Feland  is  the  head  of  the  copy  land  has  been  appointed  assistant  adver- 


Mr.  Feland  is  the  head  of  the  copy 
department  of  the  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany. 


tising  manager  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
Mr.  Barton’s  appointment. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30 ,  1919 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  MAY  CALL  FOR  WAR  RESTRICTIONS 
TO  AVERT  PAPER  DISASTER 


Paper  Committee  and  Directors,  Finding  Increased  Supply  Impossible,  See  Modified  War 
^  Industries  Board  Regulations  and  End* of  All  Waste  as  Only  Method 

of  Keeping  Demand  Within  Amount  Available 


IMMEDIATE  voluntary  rcapplication 
of  the  war  restriction  measures  of 
1918,  as  the  only  adequate  means  of 
meeting  the  present  newsprint  shortage 
crisis,  may  be  urged  upon  members  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  the 
paper  committee  and  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  held  in  New  York 
oil  Tuesday. 

The  officials  sat  in  executive  session 
for  an  entire  day,  listening  to  reports 
of  shortage  conditions  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  considered  ways  and 
means  to  meet  them.  At  the  close,  it 
was  stated  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
one  of  those  who  took  part  that  readop¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Industries  Hoard 
regulations  of  1918,  modified  somewhat 
perhaps  to  meet  peace  conditions, 
seemed  to  offer  the  only ’feasible  source 
of  possible  relief. 

Conceding  that  there  is  no  possible 
means  of  increasing  the  paper  supply  so 
that  it  can  even  approximately  meet  the 
demand  caused  by  the  unexpected  and 
unheard  of  advertising  now  being  placed 
in  the  daily  papers,  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  lead¬ 
ers  determined  to  make  the  paper  now 
available  go  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
alisolute  elimination  of  print  paper  waste 
in  all  departments  of  a  newspaper — edi¬ 
torial,  advertising,  circulation  and  me¬ 
chanical. 

bulletin  will  be  sent  out  at  once 
from  New  York  headquarters  •  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  calling  attention  to  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation,  urging  publishers  to 
keep  out  of  the  market  in  order  to 
stabilize  at  a  lower  level  the  price  of 
what  little  paper  there  is  on  the  “spot 
market’’  and  to  again  put  in  force  in 
their  plants  the  rules  promulgated  last 
summer  by  the  War  Industries  Board, 
for  the  elimination  of  wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  in  circulation  and  of  all  editorial 
matter  except  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

“We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
making  two  suits  where  there  is  colth 
for  only  one.”  Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  after  the  meeting. 
“We  can  get  no  more  paper  than  we 
now  have  and  it  is  likely  that  the  de¬ 
mand  will  continue  to  exceed  the  sup¬ 
ply.  Elimination  of  all  uses  of  paper 
not  essential  is  the  only  way  out.” 

The  regulations  enforced  during  the 
regime  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
were  as  follows: 

Wasteful  Circulation  Practices 

Discontinue  the  acceptance  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  unsold  copies. 

Exceptions — Employees  of  newspa¬ 
pers  who  are  employed  directly  at  the 
home  office  by  a  newspaper,  as  wholesale 
distributors  to  newsboys,  news  agents 
and  news  stands,  may  return  unsold 
copies,  provided  such  unsold  copies  have 
not  been  in  the  possession  of  news  boys, 
newsstands  or  retail  dealers.  Such  em¬ 
ployes  cannot  take  back,  under  any  con¬ 
sideration,  papers  which  have  already 
been  distributed  for  sale. 

2.  Discontinue  sending  paper  after 
date  of  expiration  of  subscription,  un¬ 
less  the  subscription  is  renewed  and  paid 
for. 


3.  Discontinue  the  use  of  all  samples 
or  free  promotion  copies. 

4.  Discontinue  giving  copies  to  any¬ 
body  except  for  office-working  copies  or 
where  required  by  statute  law  in  the 
case  of  official  advertising. 

Exceptions — Copies  may  be  given  free 
to  employes  of  newspapers  if  such  is 
the  present  practice  of  the  office. 

Copies  may  be  sent  to  the  library  of 
Congress  and  to  state  or  other  public 
libraries  which  will  agree  to  bind  or 
Otherwise  preserve  the  files  of  the  pa¬ 
per;  also  to  Government  departmental 
libraries. 

Copies  may  be  given  free  in  return  for 
actual  service  rendered. 

Copies  may  be  sent  free  to  clipping 
bureaus  which  render  an  equivalent 
service  to  the  newspaper. 

Copies  for  service  purposes  only  may 
be  sent  free  to  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  and  press  bureaus. 

5.  Discontinue  giving  free  copies  to 
advertisers,  except  not  more  than  one 
copy  each  for  checking  purposes. 

Exceptions — And  advertiser  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  places  advertisements  with  the 
newspaper  in  at  least  four  issues  each 
week  and  advertising  agencies  from 
whom  the  publisher  receives  advertising 
regularly  may  be  put  on  the  regular 
mailing  list  to  facilitate  handling  in  the 
mailing  room. 

Copies  must  not  be  sent  as  a  means 
of  advertising  the  newspaper  itself  to 
advertisers  or  advertising  agencies  from 
which  the  publisher  does  not  receive 
business  regularly. 

6.  Discontinue  selling  advertising 
with  a  guarantee  of  circulation  requir¬ 
ing  a  rebate  if  circulation  falls  below 
guaranteed  amount. 

7.  Discontinue  the  arbitrary  forcing 
of  copies  on  news  dealers  (i.e.,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  buy  more  copies  than 
they  can  legitimately  sell  in  order  to 
hold  certain  territory), 

8.  Discontinue  the  buying  back  of 
papers  at  either  wholesale  or  retail  sell¬ 
ing  prices  from  dealers  or  agents  in 
order  to  secure  preferential  representa¬ 
tion. 

9.  Discontinue  the  paying  of  salaries 
or  commissions  to  agents,  news  dealers 
or  newsboys  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  the  return  privi- 
lege. 

10.  Discontinue  all  cash  discounts  or 
bonuses  to  wholesale  or  retail  dealers. 

11.  Discontinue  all  free  exchanges. 

12.  Reading  matter  consists  of  all 
matter  printed,  except  paid  advertise¬ 
ments  and  the  following  schedules  arc 
based  upon  a  standard  column  of  300 
agate  lines. 

Weekday  Edition* 

13.  Reduce  reading  matter  up  to  50 
columns  5  per  cent. 

14.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
50  columns  and  not  over  70  columns  15 
per  cent. 

15.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
70  and  not  over  90  columns  15  per  cent. 

16.  Reduce  on  all  additional  space 
over  90  columns  50  per  cent. 

Sunday  Edition* 

17.  Reduce  reading  matter  up  to  150 
columns  10  per  cent. 


18.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
150  columns  and  up  to  200  columns  20 
per  cent. 

19.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
200  columns  and  up  to  250  columns  30 
per  cent. 

20.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
250  columns  up  to  300  columns  40  per 
cent. 

21.  Reduce  on  additional  space  over 
.100  columns  up  to  3.50  columns  50  per 
cent. 

22.  Reduce  on  all  additional  .space 
fiver  .1.50  columns  (lO  per  cent. 


SCRIPPS  EDITOR  HONORED 


Frank  Ro*tock  I*  Decorated  by 
King  Albert 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  29. — One 
American  editor  lost  his  level-headed 
poise  for  a  couple  of  minutes  during  the 
visit  of  King  Al¬ 
bert  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians.  His  name  is 
Frank  Rostock  and 
his  ,  paper  is  the 
Cincinnati  Post. 

It  happened 
when  one  of  his 
reporters  called 
him  on  'the  tele¬ 
phone  and  told 
him  that  tl)c  King 
wanted  to  see  hifii 
'  at  once  up  at  the 
Music  Hall.  The 
reporter  was  called  upon  to  do  some 
fine  explaining  before  Mr.  Rostock 
made  the  journey-  -and  he  did  it. 

King  ,\lhert  shook  hands  and  then 
decorated  Editor  Rostock  with  “The 


Frank  Rostock 

Albert  Medal,”  remarking  at  the  same 
time  to  the  assemblage : 

“Mr.  Rostock,  I  give  you  this  as  a 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  the  people 
of  Belgium  of  the  fearless  attitude  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  during  the  war  as 
to  our  enemies.” 

Rostock  thanked  him,  was  introduced 
to  the  Queen  and  others — and  then 
found  an  open  door  leading  to  an  alley. 


MUST  FIX  SIZES  AND 
STICK  TO  THEM 


Vice-Pre*ident  Fo*ter  of  S.  N.  P.  A. 
Tell*  of  New*  Print  Condition* 
in  South — He  1*  Saving 
10  Per  Cent. 


Marcellus  E.  Foster,  president  of  the 
Houston  Chronicle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Houston,  Texas,  is  in  New  York, 
following  a  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Foster 
is  vice-president  of  the  latter  organiza¬ 
tion  and  reports  that  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Southern  publishers,  met 
primarily  to  take  steps  to  put  in  effect 
drastic  economies  in  the  matter  of  using 
news  print.  The  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  were  told  fully  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  last  week. 

“I  think  every  publisher  in  the  South 
realizes  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation,”  said  Mr.  Foster.  “They  have 
all  determined  to  conserve  on  paper  and 
they  realize  that  the  only  way  to  con¬ 
serve  is  to  conserve. 

The  South’*  Po*ition 

“The  South  is  experiencing  great  pros¬ 
perity  and  we  have  the  same  demand 
for  big  papers  to  accommodate  adver¬ 
tisers  as  have  the  larger  publishers  in 
the  East.  The  Southern  newspapers, 
however,  do  not  consume  more  than  25 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  and  a  curtail¬ 
ment  in  that  section  without  similar 
drastic  economies  being  put  in  effect  in 
other  sections,  will  be  of  comparatively 
little  avail. 

“To  my  mind  the  main  trouble  is  that 
each  publisher  is  afraid  to  fix  on  a 
definite  size  of  his  paper  and  stick  to 
it. 

“In  the  case  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
I  have  issued  positive  instructions  that 
we  must  not  print  more  than  eighteen 
eight  columns  each.  Sunday  the  limit 
has  been  placed  at  sixty  pages. 

“This  means  that  we  will  save  on  the 
Chronicle  at  least  10  per  cent  of  our 
quota  of  paper  and  we  are  going  to  do 
it  simply  by  accepting  advertising  only 
to  a  certain  amount  each  day  and  then 
refusing  all  other  space  offered.  We 
will  average  not  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  advertising  on  each  issue  of  sixteen 
pages  or  more. 

Fair  Profit  Nece**ary 

“For  example,  in  a  twenty-two  page 
paper  we  will  give  110  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  66  columns  of  reading 
matter.  We  could  easily  print  a  twenty- 
eight  page  paper  on  Fridays  with  150 
columns  of  advertising,  which  means 
that  on  each  Friday  we  will  probably 
refuse  40  columns  of  good  advertising 
space. 

“But  why  worry  about  it?  We  can 
make  a  fair  profit  on  a  twenty-two  page 
paper  and  can  save  some  news  print  that 
is  today  in  many  cases  worth  more  than 
the  advertising  itself. 

“I  find  on  my  visit  to  New  York  that 
some  publishers  have  recently  paid  as 
high  as  cents  for  a  few  cars  of 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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CLYDE  STEEN  ACTIVE 
SOUTH  AND  WEST 


International  Editorial  Association, 
an  Orcanixation  for  Newspaper 
Men,  Suddenly  Decides 
to  More 

(Special  Correspondence) 
llEDfORK,  Va.,  Oct.  28. — This  town  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  was  going  to  boast  of 
having  the  home  of  the  International 
Kditorial  Association,  believed  it  abso¬ 
lutely  on  the  word  of  Clyde  P.  Steen, 
the  managing  director,  until  ,a  few 
weeks  ago.  Now  hope  is  gone — not  for 
the  town  but  for  possession  of  the  much 
touted  benefits  that  would  result  from 
'Itch  a  home. 

The  Bedford  Bulletin,  in  its  issue  of 
<  Ictober  16,  had  the  following  to  say  re¬ 
garding  the  “coming”  and  the  “go¬ 
ing”  of  the  “great”  welfare  project: 

“The  International  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  who.se  representatives  have  been  in 
Bedford  for  the  past  three  or  four 
months  ostensibly  making  preparation 
for  the  remodeling  and  occupation  of 
the  old  Jeter  building  as  a  national  home 
for  that  organization,  has  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  decided  not  to  purchase  here,  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  deal  for  a  building  in 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  the  past  week. 

A  Surprise  for  Bedford 
"N’ews  to  this  effect  leaked  out  in 
Bedford  last  Saturday  at  a  meeting 
of  business  men  called  for  the  consid- 
•  ration  of  another  subject,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  coming  as  somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  the  men  who  had  inter¬ 
ested  themselves  in  promoting  the  deal, 
as  the  establishment  of  the  home  here 
had  been  accepted  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  owners  of  the  Jeter  building 
having  no  intimation  of  any  change  in 
plans  until  last  Wednesday,  and  even 
then  it  came  only  as  a  hint  from  an  out¬ 
side' party  and  not  from  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  International  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation. 

“On  Wednesday  morning  of  last 
week  M.  T.  Harrison,  owner  of  the 
Democrat,  received  a  note  from  a 
friend  in  Roanoke  asking  if  it  was 
known  here  that  Oyde  P.  Steen,  who 
has  been  in  Bedford  several  months 
representing  the  editors’  organization, 
was  in  Waynesboro,  Va..  negotiating 
for  a  building  there.  Mr.  Harrison  at 
once  called  on  Wingfield  Brothers  who 
have  the  Jeter  building  in  charge,  and 
they  were  as  much  surprised  as  he  was 
at  the  news. 

Tries  to  Reach  Steen 
“It  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Steen  was 
in  Lynchburg  and  G.  D.  Wingfield  made 
an  effort  to  get  him  on  the  long  dis¬ 
tance  phone,  but  without  success.  How¬ 
ever,  about  noon  of  that  day  Messrs. 
Wingfield  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Steen  at  Lynchburg,  saying  he  had  been 
to  Birmingham  and  was  then  on  his 
way  to  Washington  to  get  the  money 
for  payment  on  the  Jeter  building  and 
would  surely  be  here  to  close  up  the 
deal  and  take  over  the  property  on  the 
10th,  which  was  the  day  on  which  the 
option  expired.  He  did  not  show  up, 
however,  and  later  Messrs.  Wingfield 
received  a  letter  from  him  saying  that 
the  proposition  would  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  as  it  was  too  big  for  them  to 
handle. 

“The  first  intimation  that  Bedford 
people  had  that  there  was  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  International  Editorial 
.\ssociation  was  last  June  when  Qyde 
P.  Steen,  C.  A.  Berger  and  Miss  Carol 
Bird  came  to  Bedford  looking  for  a 
home  for  the  organization,  having  heard 
of  the  Jeter  building  through  the  indus¬ 
trial  department  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway. 


“During  the  first  week  in  July  Mr. 
Steen  and  Miss  Bird  returned  to  Bed¬ 
ford,  announced  that  they  would  take 
the  Jeter  building  at  $15„000,  and  se¬ 
cured  an  option  good  until  October  10th. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Steen  has  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Bedford,  having  his 
office  in  the  Jeter  building,  from  which 
he  directed  the  work  of  organization 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
location  of  the  home  here. 

Bedfordites  Subscribe 

“One  of  the  first  moves  made  after 
announcing  they  would  locate  in  Bed¬ 
ford  was  to  take  in  as  ‘honorary’  mem¬ 
bers  such  of  our  citizens  as  were  will¬ 
ing  to  donate  $25  each  for  the  privilege, 
and  about  seventy  of  Bedford’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  joined  under 
that  head,  the  total  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  amounting  to  approximately  $1,800. 

“Bedford’s  business  men  are  not  eas¬ 
ily  played  for  suckers,  however,  and  it 
was  stipulated  that  this  amount  be 
turned  over  to  S.  S.  Lamlteth,  Jr.,  as 
trustee,  the  same  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
officers  of  the  Editor’s  Association  when 


Clyde  P.  Steen 


the  deal  for  the  Jeter  building  had  been 
finally  closed. 

“A  week  or  two  after  this  fund  was 
placed  in  Mr.  Lambeth’s  hands  he  was 
approached  by  Mr.  Steen  with  a  request 
for  $200,  the  statement  being  made  that 
that  amount  was  needed  for  “incidental 
expenses,”  but  the  trustee,  holding  that 
the  fund  could  not  be  used  for  such 
purpose,  declined  the  request. 

Still  a  Balance 

"However,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  individual 
contributors  and  eight  of  them  agreed 
to  allow  their  portion  of  the  money  to 
be  paid  over,  which  was  done.  Mr. 
Lambeth  still  has  in  his  keeping  the 
balance  of  the  fund  and  this  doubtless 
will  be  distributed  among  the  ex-honor¬ 
ary  members  contributing. 

“Mr.  Steen,  in  his  letter  to  Messrs. 
Wingfield  notifying  them  that  the  deal 
was  off,  stated  that  a  check  covering  the. 
$200  he  secured  from  the  trustee,  as  well 
as  other  indebtedness  incurred  in  Bed¬ 
ford  during  his  stay  here,  amounting 
to  approximately  $200  more,  would  be 
here  by  Monday,  October  13th,  but  to 
date,  Mr.  Steen  has  not  been  heard 
from  again. 

“At  intervals  since  Mr.  Steen  located 
here  he  has  given  to  the  press  news  of 
the  progress  of  the  work  of  his  organ¬ 
ization,  all  of  which  led  the  public  to 
believe  that  there  would  be  no  hitch  in 
regard  to  locating  the  home  here. 

“A  Lynchburg  architect  was  employed 
to  draw  plans  for  remodeling  the  build¬ 


ing  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  association,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  Mr.  Steen  gave  out  a  notice  that  the 
work  would  be  commenced  on  October 
1st,  and  that  by  January  1st  everything 
would  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
of  the  home,  a  big  celebration  being 
planned  for  this  event. 

“No  public  statement  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Steen  or  the  other  officers  of 
the  association  as  to  the  reason  for 
their  sudden  change  of  plans  and  deci¬ 
sion  to  locate  elsewhere,  and  some  of 
our  citizens  are  inclined  to  be  a  little 
indignant  about  the  matter,  though  they 
of  course  recognize  the  right  of  the  men 
handling  the  organization’s  affairs  to 
go  elsewhere  if  they  so  desired.” 

Boost  for  Waynesboro? 

The  Bedford  Bulletin  quotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Lexington  (Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette:  “Brandon  Institute  at  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Va.,  is  to  be  national  home  and 
headquarters  of  the  International  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  an  organization  with 
already  4,000  members  which  will  in¬ 
clude  all  newspaper  men  the  nation 
over.  Clyde  P.  Steen,  national  organ¬ 
izer  for  the  association,  so  announces. 

“The  National  Newspaper  Home  Cor¬ 
poration,  a  holding  company  for  the  as¬ 
sociation,  purchased  the  Brandon  Insti¬ 
tute  from  E.  T.  Hildebrand,  E.  U. 
Hoenshel,  W.  H.  Gardner  and  Dr.  R. 
S.  Griffin,  for  something  over  $40,000. 
Mr.  Steen  is  president  of  this  corpora¬ 
tion,  G.  H.  Brananman,  vice-president 
and  H.  M.  Magie,  secretary-treasurer. 

“The  selection  of  Brandon  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  is  a  big  boost  for  Waynesboro- 
Basic,  since  they  scoured  the  country 
for  months,  seeking  the  right  location.” 

According  to  the  Bulletin,  the  Gazette 
story  would  indicate  that  Mr.  Steen  was 
carrying  on  his  Waynesboro  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  time  he  sent  his  telegram 
from  Lynchburg  to  Bedford  in  which 
he  said  he  was  on  his  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  secure  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
Tcter  building. 


BASIC  PURCHASE  UNFINISHED 


Deed  to  Be  Transferred  to  Steen  and 
Associates  in  December 

(By  Telegraph) 

Waynesboro,  Va.,  Oct.  27. — The  In¬ 
ternational  Editorial  Association  has 
bought  the  Brandon  Hotel  property  in 
Basic,  adjoining  here.  The  first  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  it  is  stated,  and 
the  deed  to  the  property  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  early  in  December,  according  to 
present  plans. 

Clyde  P.  Steen,  managing  director  of 
the  association,  took  possession  of  the 
home  on  October  10.  No  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  association  are  here  now. 
Clare  Berger,  the  president,  and  other 
members  are  expected  here  this  week. 

The  membership  of  the  association,  it 
is  said,  is  mostly  in  Virginia  cities,  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  here.  A  prominent  banker 
will  act  as  trustee  of  the  association 
funds,  it  is  said. 


STEEN  IN  CHICAGO 


It  Accompanied  by  Jamet  George 
Kemp  in  Interest  of  I.  E.  A. 

Chica(K),  Oct.  27. — Clyde  P.  Steen, 
formerly  city  editor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News  and  now  president  of  the  recently- 
organized  International  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  together  with  James  George 
Kemp,  reputed  to  be  a  former  Chicago 
Tribune  news  man,  but  now  Wisconsin 
field  secretary  for  the  I.  E.  A.,  with 
headquarters  at  385  Broadway,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  spent  last  week  in  Chi¬ 
cago  “on  general  organization  work  for 
the  International  Editorial  Association.” 


Headquarters  of  the  organization, 
they  assert,  have  been  established  at 
Bedford,  Va.,  “where  a  home  for  in¬ 
digent  old-timers  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  has  been  established.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  stated  plans  of  the  1.  E.  A 
this  will  be  utilized  as  a  haven  for  those 
who  have  no  other  home  and  several 
already  are  on  their  way  there.  It  is 
understood  that  they  will  occupy  their 
time  by  forming  the  working  necleus  of 
a  newspaper  clipping  bureau  which 
eventually  will  be  in  a  position  to  ren¬ 
der  service  all  over  the  country." 


I.  E.  A.  HOME  STOCK  $20  PER 


Two  Milwaukee  Court  Official*  Buy 
on  Pity  Plea 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  28. — Local 
newspaper  men  are  indignant  as  a  result 
of  the  methods  being  used  to  force  sales 
of  stock  here  in  a  home  for  incapaci¬ 
tated  newspaper  men,  which  the  Inter¬ 
national  Editorial  Association  claims  to 
own  in  Virginia. 

Public  officials  and  prominent  men 
have  been  solcited.  The  stock  is  being 
offered  at  $20  a  share  and  among  those 
who  have  already  subscribed  are  John 
Woller,  clerk  of  the  Municipal  and  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts,  and  Municipal  Judge  Au¬ 
gust  C.  Backus. 

Milwaukee  newspaper  men  do  not 
look  with  favor  on  the  methods  used  in 
collecting  donations — it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  the  selling  of  stock  really 
amounts  to  that.  For  one  thing  it  is 
said  that  men  approached  are  told  that 
their  subscription  will  help  So-and-so,  a 
newspaper  man  whom  they  know  well. 

James  G.  Kemp,  a  representative  of 
the  I.  E.  A.  is  in  charge  of  the  work 

here.  _ 

ORDERED  STEEN  TO  QUIT 


New  York  District  Attorney  Stopped 

Anti-Bolshevik  Fund  Collection 

Clyde  P.  Steen,  managing  director  of 
the  International  Editorial  Association, 
is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  His  activities  during  the 
past  two  years  have  included  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  late  National  Association 
of  City  Editors,  publication  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  called  “The  City  Editor”  and  the 
launching  of  a  campaign  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $1,000,000  “to  be  used  to  com¬ 
bat  Bolshevism.” 

The  latter  was  dropped  last  spring 
at  the  order  of  Assistant  District  At¬ 
torney  Kilroe  of  New  York,  following 
an  investigation  and  “interview”  with 
Mr.  Steen.  According  to  Mr.  Kilroe, 
at  the  time,  Mr.  Steen  expressed  a 
willingness  to  “quit  New  York”  and 
return  to  his  home  at  Lima,  Ohio. 
Steen  was  then  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  City  Editors. 

Mr.  Steen  has  been  employed  on  Ohio 
and  Michigan  newspapers.  His  last 
newspaper  work,  so  far  as  known  by 
Editor  &  Publisher,  was  as  city  editor 
of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 

A  man  calling  himself  Davy  O’Con¬ 
nor  was  recently  in  New  York  trying 
to  raise  $500  subscriptions  for  life  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  International  Editorial 
Association  and  its  Bedford  home  pro¬ 
ject. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  regarding  Mr. 
Steen  and  the  I.  E.  A.,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

Madison  Club  of  Two 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  27. — A  local  club 
of  the  International  Editorial  Associ¬ 
ation  was  organized  here  October  1, 
with  two  members,  one  a  capital  em- 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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THE  ART  OF  MAKING  LITTLE  ADS  PAY  BIG 


An  experienced  advertising 
man — one  who  had  boueht  national 


r\  man — one  who  had  bought  national 
display  space  and  sold  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising — recently  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  in  the  classified  department  of 
a  large  newspaper.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  classified  had  ever  had  his 
attention  and  after  being  shown  the 
machinery  of  the  department,  he  said: 

“Yes,  but  I  still  don’t  understand  how 
you  secure  the  hundreds  of  small  ads 
that  appear  in  your  classified  columns 
daily.  Where  do  they  come  from?” 

Many  publishers,  business  managers 
and  classified  managers,  with  years  of 
experience  are  unable  to  answer  the 
question  of  where  classified  ads  come 
from  and  how  to  secure  them. 

Some  publishers,  having  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  classified  business  do  not  know 
exactly  how  they  secured  it,  nor  how 
to  increase  it.  Many  of  them  have 
never  made  it  return  a  profit.  Others, 
having  a  small  volume  of  classified  in 
their  papers  are  still  unable  to  answer 
the  question  of  how  to  build  classified 
although  they  have  spent  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  effort. 

No  one  has  ever  developed  a  definite 
formula  which  would  build  classified 
advertising  for  a  newspaper.  And  no 
one  ever  will.  The  development  of 
classified  is  not  a  problem — it  is  a 
combination  of  many  problems. 

The  late  Tom  Williams  was  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  at 
the  time  it  became  a  large  classified 
medium.  On  being  asked  what  one 
thing  developed  this  business  for  the 
Examiner  he  replied: 

“No  one  thing  produced  this  busi¬ 
ness;  It  was  the  combined  result  of 
many  things  which  we  did  persistently." 

To  help  solve  some  of  the  many 
classified  problems  that  present  them¬ 
selves  to  newspaper  executives;  to  tell 
of  methods  that  have  been  useful  in 
developing  classified  volume,  inefeasing 
classified  profit  and  increasing  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  handling  the  vast  detail 
created  by  classified,  to  offer  a  channel 
through  which  those  interested  in  classi¬ 
fied  can  discuss  the  many  phases  of 
their  business,  is  the  purpose  of  this 
department  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publishers  and  classified  managers 
desiring  to  have  some  particular  sub¬ 
ject  relative  to  Want  Ads  discussed 
in  these  columns  and  those  seeking  an 
answer  to  some  specific  question  per¬ 
taining  to  classified  are  requested  to 
notify  the  editor  of  this  page 
Such  requests  will  be  filled  by  secur¬ 
ing  opinions  and  answers  from  publish¬ 
ers  and  classified  managers  who  by  ex¬ 
perience  are  best  fitted  to  correct  opin¬ 
ions  and  answers,  and  the  answers  and 
remedies  will  be  printed  here  from 
week-to-week. 


This  Is  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Articles  Dealing  With 
Classified  Advertising  and  Its  Development  to  Be 
Published  Weekly  in  Editor  &  Publisher 


BY  C.  L.  PERKINS 


line  Want  Ad  in  the  offices  of  forty- 
two  newspapers  in  twenty  cities — from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  in  only 
one  case  was  any  real  salesmanship 
displayed  by  the  person  behind  the 
counter. 

The  first  office  visited  was  that  of 
a  well  known  six  day  evening  paper. 
A  neat  and  intelligent  appearing  young 
man  took  the  copy,  placed  the  classi¬ 
fication  mark  in  the  proper  place  and 
marked  it  for  one  insertion  in  the 
issue  of  the  following  day.  He  did  this 
without  saying  one  word  and  dismissed 
me  by  saying,  “Pay  the  cashier.” 

On  a  certain  Friday  afternoon,  I 
took  the  same  ad  to  the  office  of  a 
leading  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
— a  recognized  classified  medium.  An 
attractive  looking  young  lady  took  the 
copy  and  after  reading  it  said : 

“Saturday  or  Sunday?”  The  reply 
was  Saturday,  so  she  marked  the  copy 
for  that  date  and  after  giving  me  my 
change  said,  “Thank  you.” 

At  another  office  the  same  ad  was 
offered  to  a  gruff  individual  who  said : 

“You  ought  to  use  large  type.” 

When  asked  why  his  only  remark 
was,  “Because.” 

But  this  ad  did  not  want  to  be  dis¬ 
played,  it  was  merely  seeking  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  stay  in  the  same  paper  for 
more  than  one  day. 

Our  next  experience  was  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  newspaper  printed  in  a  town 
of  10,000  population.  Here  a  very 
pleasant  lady  came  to  the  counter  and 
while  reading  the  ad  commented  on 
the  weather.  Having  exhausted  this 
subject  she  remarked  that  the  ad  would 
appear  tomorrow  evening  and  that  the 
cost  was  eighteen  cents. 

The  largest  classified  medium  in  one 
of  our  largest  cities  had  the  next  op¬ 
portunity  to  increase  this  one-time 
three-line  ad  to  three  lines  seven 
times  or  to  twenty-one  lines,  but  like 
the  others  it  failed  for  lack  of  effort. 
Here  the  copy  was  received  by  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  with  dirty  hands  and  face. 
He  did  not  know  just  what  to  do  with 
the  copy,  so  he  went  to  the  other  end 
of  the  counter  and  asked  one  of  two 
older  clerks,  who  were  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  Reds  and  White  Sox. 
He  returned  and  said : 

“You  just  want  this  ad  in  tomor¬ 
row,  don’t  you?” 


Answer,  yes.  “Ninety  cents,  then.” 

The  amount  was  paid  and  I  would 
gladly  have  made  it  $2.50  had  the  lad’s 
question  been  in  the  proper  form. 

And  with  no  greater  success,  I  car¬ 
ried  this  ad  to  thirty-six  other  news¬ 
paper  offices — all  offices  of  representa¬ 
tive  classified  mediums.  In  each  case 
the  experience  was  practically  the  same 
— no  effort  made  to  secure  additional 
insertions  and  the  number  of  insertions 
always  taken,  without  question,  as  one. 

In  just  one  office  did  the  little  ad 
find  a  welcome.  Here  an  alert  young 
man  told  me  that  I  should  run  the 
ad  for  a  week.  He  not  only  ex¬ 
plained  that  this  would  include  the 
Sunday  paper  with  a  large  circulation 
and  other  advantages  which  were  care¬ 
fully  enumerated  but  that  it  would 
earn  for  me  a  reduced  rate.  He  also 
explained  clearly  and  briefly  that  the 
market  for  the  article  advertised  for 
sale  was  limited  just  at  that  time  and 
that  the  very  person  who  wanted  the 
thing  advertised  might  not  see  the  ad 
on  any  one  day,  for  many  reasons,  but 
that  he  could  hardly  miss  it,  when 
published  for  a  week.  This  was  sales¬ 
manship  and  was  rewarded  with  an 
order  to  run  the  ad  seven  times. 

This  matter  of  selling  the  advertiser 
several  insertions  is  more  than  a 
method  of  increasing  classified  volume 
and  revenue.  It  is  also  a  benefit  to 
the  advertiser,  since  he  is  much  more 
apt  to  get  results  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  several  times,  than 
from  one  appearing  only  one  time. 

If  the  advertisement  appears  one 
time  and  he  fails  to  get  results,  he 
blames  the  paper  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  general,  and  a  customer  is 
lost.  If  it  runs  several  times  and  he 
gets  the  desired  results,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will,  he  soon  for¬ 
gets  the  additional  cost  of  the  extra 
insertions  buV  remembers  the  efficiency 
of  the  ad  and  becomes  a  classified 
booster  and  a  life  long  friend  of  the 
paper. 

Some  classified  managers  have  said 
that  this  selling  of  ad(jitional  inser¬ 
tions,  increases  the  number  of  kill 
orders  received  and  thus  makes  a  lot 
of  additional  work. 

True,  many  of  the  one  time  ads 
which  are  sold  for  seven  times  will 
accomplish  their  purpfise  after  the  sec¬ 


ond,  third,  fourth  of  fifth  insertion. 
However  they  produced  results  for 
the  advertiser  and  some  additional 
space  and  revenue  for  the  publisher 
which  they  would  not  have  done  if 
the  sales  effort  had  not  been  made. 

Is  this  customer  satisfaction  and 
added  volume  worth  the  sales  effort 
and  work  required  to  handle  the  in¬ 
creased  kill  orders? 


An  Ad  That  Failed 
and  One  That  Won 

Read  a  column  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  any  newspaper.  You’ll  find 
very  few  advertisements  with  any  real 
selling  power  in  them.  The  average 
classified  advertiser  does  not  know  how 
to  write  result-producing  copy.  There¬ 
fore  he  writes  poor  copy  and  does  not 
get  as  many  replies  as  he  should  or 
perhaps  none — for  which  he  blames 
the  paper.  Poor  copy  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  many  people  do  not 
believe  in  classified  and  why  it  is  not 
used  more. 

The  following  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a 
paper  which  was  a  recognized  classi¬ 
fied  medium  in  its  community: 


"FOR  SALE — Pure  Bnaltsb  BIoodbovBd 
puppies,  sired  by  Lodgecraft  Jr.  Will  be 
successful  man  trailers  also  prise  wlnnera. 
J.  H.  smltl-.,  1142  B.  39tb  St.’* 


Nothing  came  from  this  advertise¬ 
ment — not  even  an  inquiry,  with  the 
result  that  Mr.  Smith  decided  that 
classified  advertising  was  not  the 
proper  method  for  selling  puppies. 

Mr.  Smith  told  a  friend  that  he  had 
some  fine  puppies,  but  he  couldn’t  sell 
them. 

“Why  don’t  you  advertise  them?” 
said  the  friend. 

“I  did,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “but  it  didn’t 
do  any  good.” 

“Let’s  sec  your  ad,”  said  the  friend, 
an  advertising  man.  When  he  read  it, 
he  said,  “Of  course,  it  didn’t  sell  any¬ 
thing.  Let  me  write  you  an  adver- 
ti.sement.”  So  he  wrote  one. 

“It’s  too  long,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“No  ad  is  too  long,  if  it  sells,”  said 
his  friend.  “You  run  this  ad  and  if 
it  doesn’t  bring  results,  I’ll  pay  for  it 
myself.” 

So  Mr.  Smith  ran  the  ad.  This  is 
the  way  it  read ; 

"FOR  SALE — Pure  English  bloodhound 
puppies.  Protect  your  residence  by  the 
"bloodhound  system."  Keen  scent  and  acute 
hearing  enables  them  to  detect  the  slightest 
intrusion.  Their  gentle  loving  disposition 
toward  the  family  makes  them  Invaluable 
pets.  Their  Intelligent  faces  and  long  ears 
make  a  picturesque  adjunct  to  your  auto¬ 
mobile.  Also  affords  the  best  protection. 
Sired  by  Lodgecraft  Jr.,  dam  by  Lady  Rose. 
They  naturally  will  be  expert  man  trailers 
Also  their  earage,  wrinkles,  markings  will 
make  them  invincible  prise  winners.  Apply 


1142  E.  29th  St." 


Story  of  the  Trials 
of  a  Three-line  Ad. 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  little  three- 
line  Want  Ad  that  tried  to  get  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  remain  in  the  column  of 
some  newspaper  for  more  than  one 
day. 

Publishers,  business  managers,  classi¬ 
fied  managers,  counter  managers  and 
sales  clerks  many  times  sincerely  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  organizations  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  proper  sales  effort  to  secure 
from  voluntary  advertisers  more  than 
one  insertion  of  their  ads.  The  writer 
always  thought  that  the  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  ads  under  his  jurisdiction  were 
quite  efficient  until  he  made  a  test  one 
day.  He  discovered  that  real  intelli¬ 
gent  sales  effort  was  rarely  made. 

Since  making  this  test  and  in  the 
last  year,  I  have  placed  the  same  three- 


‘MY  CONFIDENCE  NEVER  VIOLATED  BY  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  PRESS”— SEN.  JOHNSON 


High  regard  for  the  newspapermen  of  the  United  States  was 
expressed  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  in  a  recent 


n  expressed  by  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  California  in  a  recent 
address  before  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Club,  when  the 
members  were  hosts  to  the  Senator  at  a  reception  during  his  tour 
in  opposition  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

“I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  men  who  comprise  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  newspapers  of  this  country,”  said  Senator  Johnson. 
“In  my  travels  from  Maine  to  California  it  has  been  my  plasure  to 
know  intimately  many  of  the  newspaper  men  and  I  can  say  that 
without  exception  I  have  never  made  a  mistake  when  I  placed  my 
confidence  in  a  member  of  the  press. 

“The  fact  that  violation  of  confidence  by  a  reporter  is  a  thing 
almost  unheard  of  speaks  very  highly  for  the  ethics  of  the  profes- 


Thi.s  ad  apjiearcd  on  Sunday.  By 
Monday  evening  the  puppies  were  all 
sold.  Mr,  Smith  now  believes  in  the 
power  of  classified  advertising. 

The  newspapers  that  educate  their 
classified  advertisers  to  write  good 
copy  will  not  only  render  a  service  to 
their  customers,  but  will  build  up  a 
reputation  for  result-producing  that 
will  pay  large  dividends. 


With  the  Claaaified  Men 

L.  J.  Boughner,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
spent  the  month  of  September  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  lakes  of  northern  Wisconsin. 


Hamilton  Rogers,  in  charge  of  the 
classified  advertising  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  was  a  re¬ 
cent  visitor  to  Indianapolis  and  Chicago, 
inspecting  the  classtt^  departments  of 
the  papers  in  those  ciW's. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1919 


A.  N.  A.  AND  PRINTERS’  STRIKE 


Executire  Committee  Recommend* 
Support  to  N.  Y.  Publication* 

The  following  resolution,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  sent  to  every  A.  N.  A. 
member,  was  adopted  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

1.  As  national  advertisers  we  have 
common  cause  with  national  publishers 
in  maintaining  the  sanctity  of  printing 
contracts. 

2.  Much  of  our  advertising  is  placed 
for  twelve  months  ahead  and  requires  a 
reasonable  stability  of  advertising  costs. 

3.  Advertising  costs  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  in  advance  unless  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  stability  of  printing  costs. 

4.  We  are  aware  that  the  existing 
strike  of  certain  printers  in  New  York 
involves  no  inherent  question  of  wages 
or  hours,  but  primarily  and  essentially 
the  question  of  contracts. 

5.  We  understand  that  the  contracts 
of  advertisers  with  publishers  are  ren¬ 
dered  unfulfillable  through  the  break¬ 
ing  of  contracts  with  the  publishers  by 
certain  labor  unions  in  the  printing 
trade.  We  believe  that,  at  whatever 
cost,  contracts  should  be  more  than 
scraps  of  paper,  and  wc  therefore  de¬ 
precate  the  action  of  any  organization 
of  printers  which  not  only  disregards 
its  contracts  to  maintain  mutually  agreed 
schedules,  but  also  refuses  to  submit  its 
alleged  grievances  to  arbitration. 

6.  Consequently,  we,  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  without  expression 
on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  on  the  part  either  of  employ¬ 
ers  or  employes,  and  with  the  best 
wishes  for  the  welfare  of  labor  and  the 
importance  of  its  good  standing  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation,  hereby  desire  to  assure 
the  New  York  publishers  of  our  moral 
and  practical  support  in  this  crisis. 

7.  We,  therefore,  recommend  to  the 
members  of  the  association  that  they 
pledge  to  publishers  the  extension  of 
their  contracts  to  cover  the  amount  of 
advertising  already  arranged,  and,  to 
that  end,  that  they  adjust  their  adver¬ 


tising  >chedules  to  the  publishers’  con¬ 
venience. 

ASSOCl.\TI()N  OF  NATION.^L 
ADVERTISERS,  INC, 

W.  A.  McDermiu,  President, 

John  Sullivan,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE  CLEARING  HOUSE  IDEA 

A.  McDERMID  and  John  Sulli- 
•  van.  respectively  President  and 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  A.  N.  A., 
acted  as  delegates  to  the  Association  at 
the  International  Trade  Conference  at 
Atlantic  City  last  week.  The  matter 
of  foreign  trade  is  one  with  which  the 
A.  N.  A.  has  for  a  long  time  past  kept 
in  close  touch,  and,  therefore,  had  an 
intimate  interest  in  the  purpose  of  the 
International  Trade  Conference. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  ad¬ 
dresses  was  that  of  Mr.  Dwight  W. 
Morrow,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company. 
Unfortunately  the  address  was  not  re¬ 
ported  in  the  newspapers;  the  papers 
printed  only  the  address  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
row  had  prepared,  and  which  he  tossed 
aside,  so  to  speak,  and  for  which  he 
substituted  a  speech  that  was  plumb  full 
of  simple,  straightforward,  basic  com¬ 
mon  sense.  It  was  not  the  speech  of  a 
banker,  but  of  a  real  marketing  man — 
a  salesman. 

Mr.  Morrow  brought  out  a  point  that 
was  very  interesting  to  an  A.  N.  A. 
man;  He  described  the  fundamental 
role  of  the  banker  as  the  man  who 
brought  together  the  individual  who 
wanted  something  and  the  individual 
who  possessed  that  something. 

That  is  just  one  of  the  functions  of 
the  A.  N.  A.  office,  and  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one.  Daily — many  times  daily — the 
office  is  asked  by  members  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation.  These  members,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  know  what  other  members  have 
this  information.  The  headquarters  of¬ 
fice  does  know,  and  it  goes  to  these 
other  members,  and  brings  into  touch 
those  who  want  and  those  who  have. 

The  fact  that  this  operation  is  not 
more  extensive  than  it  is — for  apart 
from  the  A.  N.  A.  it  is  not  carried  on 
in  an  organized  way — is  one  proof  that 
our  national  marketing  sense  has  still 
a  long  way  to  go  in  its  development. 


The  financial  operation  has  been  so 
many  times  repeated  that  to  use  it  has 
become  perfectly  obvious  in  business 
promotion.  When  it  is  a  matter  of 
finance,  it  is  understood  that  no  firm, 
wishing  to  promote  its  business  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  can  live  and  act  upon  and 
by  itself.  But  it  is  not  yet  a  matter 
of  almost  unconscious  or  subconscious 
understanding  that  a  firm,  wishing  to 
promote  its  business  on  borrowed  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  knowledge,  cannot 
live  and  act  upon  and  by  itself  without 
probably  spending  money  in  wasteful 
and  unnecessary  experimentation. 

The  bankers,  at  any  rate,  have  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  A.  N.  A.,  and  the  A.  N.  A. 
could  teach  the  bankers  a  whole  lot 
about  promoting  their  own  business — 
with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  Mr. 
Dwight  W.  Morrow. 


SATURATED  SOLUTIONS 

SOME  months  ago  mention  was  made 
in  this  page  to  the  need  that  had 
arisen  for  the  reconsideration  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  advertising  technique  because 
of  changes  in  conditions  and  outlook. 
These  matters  belong  to  the  primer  stage 
of  advertising,  and,  in  the  practice  of 
experienced  men,  are  as  unconsciously 
automatic  as  the  use  of  the  alphabet. 
But,  even  as  every  mighty  disturbance 
—physical  or  mental  or  moral — drives 
human  beings  back  to  first  principles, 
so  there  has  come  about  reconsideration 
of  advertising’s  primer  facts. 

In  the  mind  of  the  advertiser  there 
is  no  questioning  of  the  correctness  of 
these  facts.  He  is  reconsidering  them 
not  because  he  is  in  any  doubt,  but  be¬ 
cause  he  sees  some  publishers,  in  this 
their  advertising  millenium,  apparently 
regardless  of  the  future  of  their  publi¬ 
cations. 

A  chemically  saturated  solution  exists 
when  water  has  taken  up  as  much  as  it 
will ;  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
solid  matter  that  can  be  dissolved. 

.\nd  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
advertising  in  a  publication  that  the 
reader  can  appreciate,  or  assimilate  or 
absorb,  or  digest — whatever  it  is  that 
the  reader  does  with  advertising.  It  is 
an  axiom  among  men  conducting  na¬ 
tional  advertising  that  as  the  number  of 


advertising  pages  increases,  the  atten¬ 
tion  value  of  any  one  advertisement  de¬ 
creases.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  any 
degree  of  ingenuity  in  make-up  can  off¬ 
set  that  effect  of  an  advertisement- 
crowded  publication.  Whether  the 
trouble  lies  with  the  “solid  matter”  in 
the  publication  or  the  “solid  matter” 
in  the  brain  of  the  reader,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  pays  out  good  money  for  less  re¬ 
turns. 

It  is  a  wise  publisher  who  does  not 
permit  his  newspaper  to  become  satur¬ 
ated  with  advertising  matter.  Inflation 
decreases  value  in  both  monetary  and 
advertising  connections. 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
OF  A.  N.  A. 

meeting  of  this  chapter  was  held  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of 
October  7th.  The  vice-president,  Mont. 
H.  Wright,  presided.  Mr.  Wright  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  first  subject  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  “Rising  Costs  of  Space,  Electrotyp¬ 
ing,  Art  Work,  etc.,  and  How  to  Meet 
Them.”  This  matter  was  considered 
from  all  angles  in  short  talks  from 
many  of  the  members,  and  some  very 
valuable  information  and  useful  ideas 
were  developed. 

The  meeting  then  considered  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  Are  We  Going  to  Meet  the 
Rising  Cost  of  Space  and  the  Crowded 
Condition  of  National  Publications?” 
The  meeting  decided  that  further  infor¬ 
mation  was  necessary,  and  the  mattei 
will  probably  be  dealt  with  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Other  subjects  considered  were,  “Sal¬ 
aries  of  Clerical  Workers  and  Assist¬ 
ants;”  “Time  to  be  Devoted  to  Visits  of 
Callers;”  and  “How  to  Distribute  the 
Advertising  Costs  of  Different  Brands.” 


The  following  firms  have  been  elr  ;ted 
to  membership  in  the  Association: 
Sexton  Manufacturing  Company. 
Fairfield,  Ill.,  Wesley  R.  Warren,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  American  Hard 
Rubber  Company,  11  Mercer  street.  New 
York  City,  O.  B.  Carson,  advertising 
manager;  Diamond  State  Fibre  Com¬ 
pany,  W.  A.  Adams,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 


SHIFTS  IN  FITCHBURG 


Trxvi*  Managing  Editor  and  Pettin- 
gill  Circulation  Manager 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Oct.  25. — Since 
James  J.  Devine,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  bought  the  Daily  News  two 
months  ago,  D.  Murphy  Travis  has  been 
advanced  from  the  city  desk  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  John  H.  Kline  moved  up  to 
the  city  desk  from  sports,  and  James  J. 
Coughlin,  former  sports  editor  of  the 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram,  has 
been  made  sports  editor  of  the  Daily 
News. 

In  the  business  office,  Owen  Flanders, 
former  member  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.) 
Sun,  has  become  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  the  News;  Harold  C.  Beer, 
late  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  is  the  new  classified  manager. 
H.  F.  Pcttingill  is  the  new  circulation 


manager  of  the  News,  having  come 
from  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Evening 
Times. 


VANCE  ON  ATLANTA  GEORGIAN 


Woodruff  Succeed*  Him  a*  Sport* 
Editor  of  Birmingham  New* 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  29. — Henry 
C.  Vance,  for  six  years  sports  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  will  become 
sports  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
November  1.  “Fuzzy”  Woodruff,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
sports  writers  in  the  South,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  him  on  the  News. 

Mr.  Vance  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country  for  his  sport  writing  and 
his  fiction  in  popular  magazines.  He 
has  a  large  following  of  friends 
throughout  the  South.  Friends  will 
tender  him  a  farewell  dinner  on  the 
date  his  service  with  the  News  ends. 


The  affair  will  be  an  editorial  banquet 
at  which  James  E.  Chappell,  managing 
editor  of  the  News,  will  preside  as 
toastmaster. 


JORDAN  SUCCEEDS  BOWER 


R.  R.  Kilroy  Appointed  Editor  of 
Anaconda  Standard 

Butte,  Mont.,  Oct.  27. — Joseph  H. 
Jordan,  formerly  with  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  succeeded  W.  A. 
Bower,  resigned,  as  business  manager  of 
the  Anaconda  Standard ;  Richard  R. 
Kilroy  has  succeeded  W.  W.  Walsworth 
as  editor  of  the  Standard. 


Striking  Printer*  l**ue  a  Daily 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Oct.  24. — “The 
Free  Daily”  is  the  name  of  a  publica¬ 
tion  issued  by  the  striking  printers  in 
Van  Buren,  across  the  river. 


NEW  EXECUTIVES  IN  NEWARK 

F.  E.  Quinn  and  S.  M.  White  Get 
Po*t*  on  Ledger 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  28. — Franklin  E. 
Quinn,  who  has  been  associated  with  the 
Ledger  for  three  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager.  Samuel  M. 
White,  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  Washington  Times’  New 
York  office,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 


Farr’*  Skull  Fractured 

Jack  Farr,  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram,  is  in  a  serious 
condition,  in  Bellevue  Hospital,  from  a 
fractured  skull,  reported  to  have  been 
sustained  when  knocked  down  in  the 
course  of  an  altercation  with  a  man, 
whose  name  is  unknown. 
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CHINESE  AWAKENING  TO  AMERICAN  WAYS 
IN  PUBLISHING  AND  ADVERTISING 


E.  M.  Scholz  Sees  New  Era  of  Development  in  Big  Eastern  Republic,  Opening  Vast 
Markets  for  American  Products—Cites  Some  Common  Errors  in 
Judgment  on  Part  of  Our  Advertisers. 


to  the  press  and  to  advertising,  in  the  jjj  China,  the  10  per  cent  educated  popu-  difficult  to  gather  the  news  from  the  va-  the  selling  price  of  automobiles.  The 

giant  Oriental  republic  and  points  out  ]ation  comprises  over  forty  million  peo-  rious  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Hudson  Supersix  is  sold  for  $4,500,  the 

the  course  which  this  forward  move-  pj.  ^  number  almost  as  great  as  American  newspaper  men  are  organ-  Overland  “Model  90”  is  advertised  at 
ment  must  take.  Editor.]  population  of  Japan  and  about  izing  news  bureaus  in  Shanghai  and  $2,000  and  the  Chandler  at  $4,250.  If 

six  times  the  population  of  the  Philip-  Pekin  to  furnish  news  to  the  Chinese  the  American  manufacturers  want  to 
[PART  TWO.]  ^  pines.  press  and  to  transmit  to  them  such  news  compete  with  the  European  manufac- 

THE  news  print  paper  situation  Once  the  people  are  thoroughly  awak-  as  they  can  obtain  from  the  outside,  turers  they  must  control  the  retail  sell- 
in  Japan  is  just  as  acute  as  it  ened  to  read,  the  newspapers  in  China,  But  without  the  full  cooperation  rf  the  ing  price.  You  can  buy  a  Corona  type- 
has  been  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  rarely  attaining  a  circulation  American  news  gathering  agencies  they  writer  (worth  $50  in  the  United  States) 
Paper  during  the  war  in  fairly  large  in  excess  of  thirty  thousand  as  at  pres-  will  find  it  difficult  to  succeed.  Reuters  in  Manila  for  110  pesos,  which  is  about 
quantities  sold  for  as  high  as  seven  ent,  will  attain  a  circle  of  readers  twen-  agency  has  been  firmly  intrenched,  and  the  equivalent  of  $55.  The  same  ma- 
cents  a  pound.  ty  times  that  number.  What  a  great  the  Associated  Press  through  iomc  un-  chine  is  sold  in  Hongkong  for  $80. 

The  imports  of  paper  were  practi-  field  it  will  be  for  the  advertiser  who  fortunate  arrangement  has  tied  its  Poor  Judgment  in  Advertising 

cally  shut  off  and  the  Japanese  news-  wants  to  reach  densely  populated  dis-  hands  for  the  dissemination  of  news  Thpro  ie  nr.  rt.iti/  tr.  infr, 
papers  depended  chiefly  on  ,he  ™ms  ,,ie,„  I  have  seen  demonstration,  of  in  China.  place.  If  a  nranutaCrer^  tos  a  pro^ 

and  pulp  from  Hokaido,  one  of  the  the  responsiveness  of  the  Chinese  to  Every  encouragement  extended  to  the  to  sell  he  had  better  send  over  some 

northern  Islands.  Japanese  capital  is  newspaper  advertising  in  a  limited  way  Chinese  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  free  reliable  man  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
looking  with  covetous  eyes  on  the  tim-  in  Shanghai,  where  a  popular  dollar  press  will  result  in  permanent  good  to  field,  or  tie  up  to  one  of  the  many  re- 
ber  resources  of  Siberia  and,  when  the  American  watch  was  advertised  in  a  America  and  in  strengthening  the  re-  liable  export  houses  preferably  of  cn- 
situation  clears  up  in  Siberia,  there  Chinese  newspaper  through  the  medium  publican  institutions  in  China  that  at  tire  American  origin 
ought  to  be  opportunity  for  the  estab-  of  advertisements  prepared  in  Chinese  present  are  struggling  to  exist.  The  advertising  copy  and  the  selec- 

lishment  of  some  large  pulp  mills  in  and  illustrated  in  Chinese  style.  Many  of  our  American  editors  look  tion  of  mediums  made  by  Americans 

Vladivostok,  or  in  the  interior  on  the  Chinese  Dailies  Not  Rich  at  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  questions  at  times  is  also  laughable.  A  manufac- 
.\mur  River,  which  is  open  to  naviga  newspaper  had  a  circulation  cf  peculiarly  affecting  the  Pacific  turer  of  a  fountain  pen,  whose  product 

non  for  a  certain  period  each  year,  with  volume  coast.  Yet  the  greatest  penetration  into  is  known  all  over  the  United  States, 

exce  ent  aci  i  les  or  ocean  s  ipping.  results  was  greater  than  an  adver-  trade  of  the  Orient  is  being  made  uses  (almost  to  the  exclusion  of  cvery- 
Labor  Costs  •  tiser  could  expect  from  any  American  |^y  manufacturers  and  others  located  thing  else)  space  in  a  directory  that 

The  great  growth  of  the  newspapers  publication  with  ten  times  that  circula-  central  west  and  the  Atlantic  sea-  rests  on  the  counter  of  most  of  the 

in  China  will  result  in  a  big  increased  tion.  The  Chinese  have  great  faith  in  board.  Powerful  banking  institutions  hotels  in  the  Orient  and  is  used  only  in 
demand  annually  from  that  country  and  the  printed  word.  I  am  told  that  the  East  are  establishing  branch  a  hurry  and  at  that  never  perused  ex- 

with  China  denuded  of  so  much  of  her  sale  of  pills  in  China  is  immense,  be-  banks  and  expanding  their  facilities  cept  by  the  bell-boy  perhaps.  This  ad- 
timber  there  ought  to  be,  a  very  prom-  cause  if  a  Chinaman  takes  a  remedy  throughout  the  Orient.  vertising  advice  was  given  to  the  manu- 

ising  field  there  as  a  market  for  news-  and  it  helps  him  he  sticks  to  it  for  They  are  meeting  the  severe  compe-  facturer  by  an  agent  who  perhaps  nevei 
print.  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  sale  of  cigar-  tition  of  the  British  banks  and  the  say  the  inside  of  an  American  agency. 

Japan,  with  her  low  labor  costs,  is  ettes  in  China  has  assumed  proportions  thorough  methods  of  the  Japanese  In  Manila  the  advertising  of  a  promi- 

not  the  field  for  American  markets,  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  branch  banks,  and  they  are  succeeding  nent  American  manufacturer  of  toilet 

The  Japanese  will  manufacture  any-  enterprising  American  Tobacco  people,  because  the  Americans  are  working  preparations  was  prepared  by  a  local 
thing  that  they  can  possibly  find  a  mar-  who  created  the  market  for  themselves,  along  original  lines,  and  do  not  assume  selling  agent,  who  used  mo.st  of  th< 
ket  for,  and  the  American  manufac-  Cigarette  advertising  in  the  Chinese  the  false  dignity  that  affects  other  na-  page  or  half  pages  for  his  own  name 
turer  who  goes  to  great  expense  in  de-  dailies  is  one  of  their  big  sources  of  ad-  tionals,  excejft  the  Japanese,  in  dealing  in  big  type,  to  advertise  his  own  busi- 
veloping  a  market  in,  Japan  will  ulti-  vertising  revenue.  direct  with  the  Chinese  business  man  ness  rather  than  the  product  that  paid 

matcly  find  his  entire  market  cut  under  The  Chinese  dailies  have  not  reached  instead  of  through  a  compradore,  as  for  the  space.  When  the  Americar 

in  the  establishment  of  a  similar  en-  the  degree  of  opulence  attained  by  the  the  middleman  is  known  in  China.  manufacturer  spends  his  money  in  tht 

terprise  with  the  lower  paid  Japanese  Japanese.  Many  American  business  houses  are  Orient  in  fashion  like  this,  it  is  smal 

labor.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  gov-  making  a  mistake  in  accepting  the  serv-  wonder  that  he  gets  meagre  results. 

China  Our  Big  Eastern  Market  ernment  controlled  news  agenc'.es  in  ices  of  representatives  to  handle  their  Selection  of  Ad  Media 

The  American  high  tariff  experts  had  ‘^e  Japanese  newspapers  goods  in  the  Orient  without  adequate  j  ^  Americar 

nothing  on  the  Japanese  of  today.  They  correspondents  to  the  protection  against  smothering  their  through  a  number  of  cities 

,  si.sf,,  frsl.prrn  ^  cacc  Conference  and  also  maintain  sales,  through  the  holding  of  the 
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ROBIN  DAMON  URGES  BIG-CITY  DAILIES 
TO  CUT  TWO  PAGES  EACH  ISSUE 


Salem  Publisher  Thinks  Reduction  Possible  Without 
Serious  Impairment  and  That  It  Would  Quickly 
Stabilize  Newsprint  Market 


BY  ROBIN  DAMON 

PUBLISHER  SALEM  (MASS.)  NEWS 

IN  the  troubled  years  following  the  civil  war  it  was  seen  by  most  of 
our  financiers  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  vital  to 
the  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  But  the  issue  was  evaded. 
Finally,  a  statesman  of  that  day  said:  *‘The  way  to  resume  is  to 
resume.”  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  present-day  white  paper 
situation.  The  way  to  save  is  to  save. 

Many  Publishers  Seem  Oblivious  to  Dangers 


Plenty  of  warning  about  the  danger¬ 
ous  condition  has  been  given.  And  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  offered.  So  far  as  1  can 
see  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  ominous  words  of  warning  or  to 
the  practical  advice.  Here  is  one  in¬ 
stance  of  neglect;  A  recent  Sunday  is¬ 
sue  of  one  of  New  York’s  leading  papers 
had  more  than  124  pages.  The  publisher 
of  the  particular  publication  has  been 
quoted  regarding  the  newspaper  business 
and  has  frequently  spoken  at  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  He  knows 
that  white  paper  is  scarce.  Yet  see  the 
example  he  places  before  other  publish¬ 
ers.  Another  indication  of  the  way 
newspapers  expect  to  use  the  supply  of 
white  paper  is  the  advertisement  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Company,  which  states  that  more 
than  40(»  new  presses  are  being  manu¬ 
factured. 

Following  the  arguments  advocating 
conservation  of  paper,  what  can  manu¬ 
facturers  think  of  the  action  of  Boston 
publishers,  who  are  printing  from  18  to 
32  pages  daily?  .\nd  it  is  the  same 
story  in  all  the  big  cities.  Paper  is  go¬ 
ing  through  the  presses  with  dangerous 
prodigality. 

Mr.  Damon’s  Remedy 

Of  course  the  remedy  for  the  present 
and  future  is  simple — so  simple,  in  fact, 
that  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  big 
men  in  the  newspaper  business.  .\t  least 
they  give  no  indication  of  possessing  the 
knowledge. 

Cut  the  number  of  pages  is  the  an¬ 
swer.  Comes  the  nearly  unanimous 
cry :  “No  can  do.” 

And  so  white  paper  soars  to  ruinous 
prices — that  is,  for  smaller  papers  of  the 
country  that  must  at  least  pay  expenses 
from  receipts. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  way  pa¬ 
per  could  be  saved:  If  the  Boston  daily 
papers  saved  two  pages  a  day  the  total 
would  be  360  tons  a  month,  and  that 
quantity  of  paper  would  about  supply 
the  other  dailies  in  Massachusetts.  Fol¬ 
low  this  plan  in  all  the  other  large  cities 
and  the  present  sky-rocket  paper  market 
would  drop  to  about  normal  prices. 

Touching  upon  the  practical  side  of 
the  matter,  I  should  say  that  with  the 
present  method  of  running  magazine- 
newspapers  it  would  require  only  a 
small  amount  of  work  to  devise  plans 
whereby  the  14  to  16  columns  of  space 
suggested  as  the  minimum  of  saving 
could  be  eliminated  from  almost  every 
"big  paper.”  This  plan  would  really 
solve  the  problem.  Then  if  advertising 
rates  were  boosted  on  lines  following 
the  increase  in  every  other  business,  few 
daily  papers  would  suffer  from  lack  of 
white  stock. 

To  me  the  problem  of  saving  the  pa¬ 
per  supply  is  as  easy  as  “falling  off  a 
log."  Other  publishers,  who  have  wider 
opportunities,  throw  up  their  hands  and 
say:  “It  can’t  be  done.”  They  do  not 
know  how  to  carry  out  the  job.  And  so 
owners  of  paper  mills  and  paper  brokers 


smile  while  they  stuff  their  boxes  with 
Liberty  and  other  bonds. 

.Advertising  rates  are  undoubtedly  too 
low,  considering  the  fact  that  a  dollar 
today  is  worth  only  50  cents  compared 
with  1914.  Here  I  again  cite  an  in¬ 
stance;  The  minimum  rate  of  the  Salem 
News  for  bulk  space  is  4  cents  a  line. 
A  Boston  daily  with  22  times  our  circu¬ 
lation  sells  space  for  35  cents  a  line. 
It  should  have  75  cents  to  $1.  This 
particular  paper  frequently  issues  32 
pages.  It  has  long  been  my  contention 
that  any  daily  regularly  printing  so  many 
as  16  pages  was  weak  in  its  business  de¬ 
partment,  and  1  should  set  12  to  14  as 
plenty. 

At  to  AdvertUing  Rates 

.Another  favorite  expression  or  argu¬ 
ment  of  mine  is  that  if  newspapers  were 
manufactured  with  the  same  attention  to 
costs  demanded  by  cotton  mill  directors 
paper  makers  would  be  chasing  around 
after  orders,  instead  of  writing  custom¬ 
ers  that  they  will  permit  them  to  use  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  the  amount  asked 
for. 

However,  personal  contact  with  a  con- 
siderabel  number  of  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publishers  has  convinced  me  that 
they  will  never  permit  their  establish¬ 
ments  to  be  run  on  the  sort  of  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  by  other  business  con¬ 
cerns.  Apparently  both  leading  and 
minor  publishers  believe  they  are  ab¬ 
solved  from  paying  attention  to  ordi¬ 
nary  ideas  of  doing  business.  And  so 
they  keep  on  selling  for  two  cents  a 
daily  paper  that  costs  for  white  paper 
more  than  the  receipts  from  circulation, 
and  advertising  space  is  frequently  sold 
for  less  than  the  expense  of  carrying  the 
copy. 

Some  publishers  I  have  talked  with 
have  expressed  a  hope  or  opinion  that 
matters  would  get  “normal”  again  with¬ 
in  a  short  time,  and  so  they  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  adopt  plans  for  cutting  costs 
and  other  plans  that  would  increase 
incomes.  Nothing  doing  in  that  line.  I’d 
say.  Instead,  I  think  prices  for  material 
will  go  higher  and  wages  and  salaries 
will  not  drop  for  years.  An  increase  in 
running  expenses  of  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  is  probable  during  1920- 
21.  So  I  say:  Prepare. 


SEYMOUR  BACK  WITH  A.  N.  P.  A. 


F.  A.  Dowd  Now  Purchasing  Agent 
of  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 

Theodore  P.  Seymour  has  resigned  as 
purchasing  agent  and  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Eveinng 
Post  and  has  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  assisting  L.  B.  Palmer,  secretary 
and  manager.  F.  P.  Sherwood,  who  has 
been  in  poor  health  for  several  months, 
has  been  given  an  indefinite  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence. 

Frank  A.  Dowd  has  been  appointed 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Evening  Post. 


He  has  been  in  that  paper’s  service  for 
thirteen  years,  as  a  reporter,  secretary 
to  the  managing  editor,  secretary  to  the 
Saturday  magazine  editor,  and  in  the 
circulation  and  auditing  departments. 
He  served  two  years  in  France,  eight 
months  of  which  he  spent  as  a  member 
of  the  Stars  &  Stripes  editorial  staff. 

E.  A.  Ovens  has  been  appointed  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  Post,  succeeding  C. 
E.  Lonegan,  who  has  gone  into  business 
in  Minneapolis. 


CHINESE  AWAKENING 
TO  AMERICAN  WAYS 


{Continued  from  Page  13) 

1  do  not  want  to  minimize  the  value 
of  the  papers  printed  in  the  English 
language  in  the  Orient.  They  are  pre¬ 
forming  a  very  useful  service  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  limited  foreign  clientele, 
which  trade  is  worth  while,  and  also  to 
the  limited  number  of  natives  who 
read  such  publications.  The  English 
language  press  also  has  considerable 
“dealer”  influence.  But  the  newspaper 
to  use  for  the  big  masses,  is  without 
doubt  the  paper  in  the  vernacular  and 
the  neglect  of  such  arbitrarily  restricts 
the  sale  of  the  product  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  mark.  The  adver¬ 
tising  for  such  publications  should  be 
prepared  carefully  in  the  Chinese,  Jap¬ 
anese,  or  Filipino  (Tagalog)  as  the 
case  may  be.  And  the  distribution 
should  be  established  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  at  once. 


American  ideas  and  methods  must  ul¬ 
timately  prevail  in  the  Orient.  Most  of 
the  Japanese  bankers  are  American 
trained.  The  Chinese  are  favoring 
American  methods.  The  Filipino  is  our 
ward.  The  Chinese  are  reaching  out 
for  technical  education  and  they  will 
make  the  same  rapid  progress  that  the 
Japanese  made  and  will  not  take  unfair 
advantage  of  our  instruction.  Ameri¬ 
can  advertising  methods  will  be  the 


ones  to  win  out  if  we  take  advantage 
of  the  conditions  and  train  some  of 
the  orientals  in  our  agencies. 

Like  all  undeveloped  spheres  there  is 
a  great  waste  of  money  in  many  of 
the  mediums  that  are  used  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  money  is  wasted  by  Japanese 
and  Chinese  in  supporting  publications 
having  no  reading  circle  and  without 
influence. 

Fine,  artistically  printed  affairs  catch 
the  eye  of  the  unwary,  and  the  diversion 
of  money,  that  should  be  spent  in  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  to  house  organs  issued 
by  steamship,  lines,  directories,  guide 
books,  etc.,  struck  me  quite  forcibly  in 
going  about  from  place  to  place. 

I  quite  candidly  believe  that  of  all 
the  publications  printed  in  the  English 
language  outside  of  the  various  dailies 
there  are  not  over  a  dozen  weekly  or 
monthly  publications  deserving  of  any 
recognition.  Distinction  must  also  be 
made  as  to  the  class  of  people  to  be 
reached.  The  newspaper  is  the  safe 
medium,  either  weekly  or  daily. 

Trade  journals  are  springing  up 
rapidly  and  will  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose.  In  China  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  several  trade  journals  to  be  printed 
in  the  Chinese  language. 

American  organization  is  coming  into 
play  and  the  Americans,  who  were  at 
one  time,  and  at  that  recently,  noted  in 
the  Far  East  for  their  jealousies  and 
squabbles  amongst  themselves  are  get¬ 
ting  together.  I  presume  that  the  in¬ 
flux  of  a  higher  type  of  business  men 


is  responsible  for  this  change.  We  are 
going  to  witness  the  gaining  of  the 
trade  of  the  Orient  in  the  next  ten 
years,  and  the  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  Clubs  will  be  a  big  fac¬ 
tor,  coupled  with  the  efforts  of  the 
American  newspaper  correspondents  and 
representatives  of  American  news  agen¬ 
cies  and  newspapers  run  by  Americans 
or  American  trained  Chinese. 

Keep  your  eye  on  (Thina! 
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New  phonetic  Alphabet,  proposed  by  the  China  Continuation  Committee, 
a  group  of  Missionaries.  The  advantages  of  this  system  for  rapid  teaching 
of  illiterates  is  apparent.  Under  the  system  even  old  women  of  70  could 
be  taught  to  read  and  write  Chinese  in  less  than  three  weeks.  The  characters 
can  be  fitted  to  a  typewriter,  and  if  adopted  would  revolutionize  education  in 
China.  Instead  of  thousands  of  characters'  there  would  be  less  than  fifty. 
Such  a  change  would  make  China  a  great  newspaper  reading  nation  in  one 
generation. 
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Thirty-one  years  atfo  the  E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  | 

Agency  was  established.  1 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  the  business  has  thrived  i 

chieHy  because  of  our  policy  to  do  business  right.  | 

We  sell  our  papers  for  what  they  are.  We  make  no  j 

claims  that  are  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  facts.  | 

And  our  papers,  be  they  large  or  small,  weak  or  strong,  i 

have  only  one  rate  for  a  given  service.  | 

We  have  earned  and  retained  the  respect  and  the  good  | 

will  of  the  publishers  we  serve  because  of  the  results  | 

our  organization  produces.  This  good  will  is  not  B 

founded  on  sentiment,  but  on  satisfactory  service.  | 

We  not  only  produce  business  for  our  publishers,  but  1 

w'e  insure  the  payment  of  100%  of  that  business.  On  •  | 

the  same  day  of  every  month  of  every  year  whether  we  .  1 

have  collected  or  not,  our  checks  go  to  our  publishers  | 

in  full  for  the  previous  month’s  advertising.  1 

We  have  shown  not  only  progress,  but  permanency — •  | 

stability.  And  it  is  our  aim  to  persevere — to  discover  = 

better  and  more  efficient  ways  to  serve  the  publishers  | 

we  represent.  | 

Much  of  our  profits  we  put  back  into  our  business  that  | 

we  may  continue  to  remain  among  those  progressive  i 

representatives  who  believe  in  bettering  the  business  in  i 

which  their  livelihood  is  made.  I 

We  are  in  a  position  to  represent  additional  progressive  3 

publishers — men  who  believe  in  guaranteeing  adver-  1 

tisers  a  definate  circulation  and  selling  them  on  a  one  i 

price  basis.  To  those  publishers  to  whom  our  methods  1 

may  appeal,  we  are  ready  to  submit  a  proposition.  | 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers^  Representatives 

15  East  26th  St.  Harris  Trust  Bldg.  Waldheim  Bldg.  Monadnock  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 
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1,335  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS  OF  U.  S.  HAVE 
TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OF  17,505,178 


OF  the  1,335  evening  newspapers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  circula¬ 
tions  and  advertising  rates  are  an- 
alyized  in  a  double-page  tabulation  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  issue,  813  have  circula¬ 
tions  below  5,000.  The  total  for  this 
group  is  1,931,162,  and  the  joint  adver¬ 
tising  rate  is  $11.30  per  agate  line. 

Reference  to  the  state  figures  under 
this  classification  will  show  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  leads  in  evening  newspapers 
having  less  than  5,000  circulation,  with 
74.  Indiana  has  73  and  Ohio  69. 

There  are  218  evening  newspapers 
with  circulations  ranging  from  5,000  to 
10,000,  the  average  for  the  group  being 
6,951.  The  aggregate  circulation  of 
these  papers  is  1,508,423,  and  the  joint 
rate  $5.15  per  agate  line,  this  figuring 
.00.14  per  agate  line  per  thousand  of 
circulation. 

The  rate  per  line  for  each  thousand 
of  circulation  in  the  Middlc-.\tlantic 
(iroup  is  .00289  and  in  the  Central  Group 
.00290.  This  indicates  a  substantial  uni¬ 
formity  in  rates  in  newspapers  of  the 
same  class,  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  circulation,  in  eleven  of  the 
principal  states. 

Uniform  Rate*  in  Many  State* 

There  are  134  evening  newspapers 
with  circulations  between  10,000  and 
20,000,  the  average  being  14,008,  and  the 
total  circulation  1,877,030.  The  joint 
advertising  rate  for  this  group  is  $5.02 
per  agate  line.  The  average  rate  per 
thousand  of  circulation  is  .0026.  Here 
again  the  rate  per  line  for  each  thou¬ 
sand  of  circulation  in  the  Central  and 
Middle-Atlantic  states  is  practically  uni¬ 
form  and  is  the  lowest  shown  for  the 
various  groups  of  states. 

\'inety-nine  newspapers  are  classed  as 
having  circulations  between  20,000  and 
.50,000,  with  the  great  total  of  3,202,544, 
averaging  for  each  paper  in  the  group 
32,349.  The  joint  advertising  rate  is 
$6.83  per  line ;  the  rate  per  line  per  thou- 
>iand  of  circulation  is  .0021. 

There  are  but  39  evening  newspapers 
having  circulations  between  50,000  and 
100,000.  The  aggregate  circulation  of 
this  group  is  2,700.069,  and  the  joint  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  $4.73  an  agate  line.  This 
figures  .0017  a  line  per  thousand. 


There  are  26  evening  newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  circulations  between  100,000  and  300,- 
000,  or  an  aggregate  of  3,780,244.  This 
is  the  largest  total  listed  for  any  of  the 
groups.  The  26  papers  average  145,394 
copies  each,  which  of  course  indicates 
that  they  are  metropolitan  papers 
throughout.  The  joint  rate  per  agate 
line  is  $5.95,  or  .0015  per  line  per  thou¬ 
sand  of  circulation. 

Lowest  Basic  Rate 

There  are  but  six  evening  newspapers 
with  circulations  above  300,000  and  these 
have  a  total  circulation  of  2,505,706, 
with  a  joint  advertising  rate  of  $2.93  per 
agate  line.  This  is  .0011  per  line  per 
thousand  of  circulation,  the  lowest  basic 
rate  of  any  group.  The  average  circu¬ 
lation  for  the  papers  in  this  class  is 
417,618.  It  includes  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  American,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  the  Boston 
American,  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Evening  World. 

Interesting  contrasts  are  shown  as  to 
rates  between  the  813  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  having  less  than  5,000  circulation 
and  the  six  evening  newspapers  above 
.300,000.  The  line  rate  for  each  thousand 
of  circulation  in  the  first  group  is  .0081 ; 
for  the  last  group  it  is  .0011.  An  adver¬ 
tiser  may  buy  space  in  the  813  small  city 
dailies  with  a  total  circulation  of  1,931,- 
162  at  a  joint  rate  of  $11.30  an  agate  line. 
He  may  buy  space  in  the  six  biggest  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers,  with  a  total  circulation 
of  2,.505,7()6,  for  $2.93  per  agate  line. 

V'et  this  variance  in  cost  is  baSed  upon 
perfectly  sound  considerations.  When 
the  total  output  of  six  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  plants  is  greater  than  that  of  813 
separate  plants,  basic  overhead  costs 
enter  into  the  calculation  and  enforce 
the  higher  rate  for  the  smaller  papers. 
Of  course,  the  intensive  local  appeal  of 
the  smaller  dailies  renders  their  use  in- 
dispensible  to  advertisers  who  would 
reach  and  develop  the  small  city  markets. 
And  their  rates,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  service  they  render,  are  extremely 
low. 

The  total  circulation  of  these  1,335 
evening  newspapers  is  17,505,178  and  the 
joint  advertising  rate  for  the  entire  list 
is  $41.93  per  agate  line. 


Evidence  Arrived  Too  Late 
to  Convict  Minor 

Army  Wanted  Certain  Conviction  to 
Balk  “Red”  Activities  in 
United  State* 

Washington,  I).  C,  Oct.  24. — Robert 
Minor,  former  newspaper  writer  and 
cartoonist,  who  was  arrested  by  Ameri¬ 
can  army  authorities  in  Germany  on  the 
charge  of  distributing  German  propa¬ 
ganda  was  freed  because  the  army  did 
not  discover  enough  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  his  conviction  until  after  his  re¬ 
lease,  according  to  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  who  gave  the  facts  in  the  case 
to  the  Senate. 

Minor  was  arrested,  the  report  states, 
following  disclosures  by  a  sergeant  of 
the  intelligence  department  of  the  army, 
who,  in  the  guise  of  a  deserter  from  the 
.\merican  army,  gained  access  to  the 
Spartacide  councils  and  learned  of  Mi¬ 
nor’s  revolutionary  activities.  Corrob¬ 
orative  evidence  was  sought  by  the 
judge  advocate’s  department  of  the  A. 
E.  F.,  but  none  was  forthcoming  as  long 
as  the  preparations  for  the  trial  were 
going  on.  Because  it  was  felt  that  a 
trial  resulting  in  an  acquittal,  a  disap¬ 


proved  conviction  or  an  approved  con¬ 
viction  based  on  anything  but  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  would  be  of  great 
propaganda  assistance  to  the  radical 
element  in  the  United  States,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  not  to  risk  a  trial  of  Minor,  des¬ 
pite  the  belief  in  his  guilt. 

Immediately  after  his  release,  testi¬ 
mony  was  secured  from  a  German  radi¬ 
cal  who  knew  at  first  hand  of  Minor’s 
part  in  preparing  material  for  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  American  zone  of  occupation 
and  from  the  printer  who  put  that  ma¬ 
terial  into  pamphlet  form. 

Secretary  Baker’s  report  does  not 
state  why  the  discovery  of  the  new 
evidence  was  not  followed  by  further 
proceedings  against  the  cartoonist. 


“K.  C.”  Star  Ha*  a  New*  Editor 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  29. — George 
Longan,  city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  for  many  years,  is  now  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star,  a  recently  created  posi¬ 
tion.  C.  G.  “Pete”  Wellington,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  succeeds  Mr.  Longan. 
Mr.  Wellington  is  a  graduate  of  the 
journalism  department  of  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  department.  Ralph 
Morrison  has  resigned  to  become  chief 
publicity  man  for  the  Kansas  Natural 
Gas  company  here. 


“Personal"  Column  Revived 
in  Big  City  Daily 

Experiment  of  St.  Loui*  Republic 
Reported  Successful  in  Building 
Circulation 


The  Sunday  St.  Louis  Republic  has 
evolved  a  circulation  building  stunt  that 
is  proving  eminently  satisfactory  in 
stimulating  city-wide  interest  in  the 
paper  and  in  swelling  the  subscription 
list.  In  principle,  the  scheme  is  merely 
an  extension  and  intensification  of  the 
small-town  “personals”  idea — throwing 
open  more  widely  the  society  section 
than  the  term  “society”  news  strictly 
would  imply. 

The  Republic  each  Sunday  runs  a  12- 
page  Part  II,  called  “The  Neighborhood 
Section.”  A  sub-captain  reads:  “Some¬ 
thing  About  Folks  You  Know.  You’ll 
Find  Your  Neighbor’s  Name  in  It.”  The 
city  of  St.  Louis  proper  is  divided  into 
28  “neighborhoods,”  each  of  which  is 
plainly  identified  and  differentiated  from 
all  the  others  by  a  map  with  street 
boundaries  appearing  at  the  beginning 
of  each  neighborhood  news  .section. 

Young  women  correspondents,  living 
in  those  neighborhoods,  are  employed  to 
report  for  each  Sunday  issue.  The  cor¬ 
respondent’s  name,  address  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  in  every  case  is  printed 
immediately  below  the  map,  making  it 
easy  for  anyone  in  her  vicinity  to  reach 
her  with  news  from  time  to  time. 

Editorially  the  “neighborhood”  sec¬ 
tions  comprise  club  and  social  notes 
considered  not  important  enough  for  the 
general  news  columns.  All  sorts  of 
chatty,  informal  gossip  also  is  used,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  profusion  of  portraits, 
the  latter  of  which  comprehend  every¬ 
thing  from  pictures  of  the  new  baby, 
the  nuptial  photograph,  the  latest  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  girl  who  has  just  left  for 


California  or  returned  from  boarding 
school,  overseas  snapshots  of  neighbor¬ 
hood  boys  in  uniform,  and  the  like. 

This  “Neighborhood  Section”  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  ordinary  subur¬ 
ban  or  small  adjacent  town  news  which 
the  Republic — like  all  medium-city  pa¬ 
pers — carries. 


Hammond  Sell*  Hi*  Paper 

Fremont,  Neb.,  Oct.  29. — Ross  L. 
Hammond,  president  of  the  company 
publishing  the  Fremont  Tribune,  who 
last  August  celebrated  his  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  editor  of  the  paper,  has  disposed 
of  his  stock  to  his  nephews,  Ray  W. 
and  Lucius  R.  Hammond,  and  Walt  B. 
Reynolds,  circulation  manager.  Mr. 
Hammond  will  go  to  Riverside,  Cal.,  to 
enter  the  banking  business. 


MU*  Hall  I*  in  Siberia 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  28. — Miss 
Mary  Hall,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  has  written  a  letter 
to  friends  here  telling  of  her  appoint¬ 
ment  as  director  of  refugee  work  for 
the  American  Red  Cross,  at  Novonic, 
Siberia.  Novonic  is  400  miles  east  of 
Omsk,  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway. 
Miss  Hall  sailed  last  April  as  a  nurse’s 
aid. 


For  Uniform  Printer*’  Wage 

Austin,  Tex.,  Oct.  28. — A  meeting  of 
the  Texas  Allied  Printing  Trades  Coun¬ 
cil  will  be  held  here  next  Saturday  to 
discuss  a  uniform  wage  scale  for  print¬ 
ers.  George  W.  Fisher  of  Fort  Worth 
is  president.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  employing  printers,  held  in  Houston 
late  in  the  summer,  plans  were  made 
to  provide  a  uniform  wage  scale  for 
printers,  pressmen  and  bookbinders. 


French  Printer*  May  Strike 

Paris  newspaper  printers  are  taking 
a  strike  vote  following  a  demand  for 
higher  wages. 


CONDENSED  FICTION 


OUR 


Complete  Novel  Section 

for  release  December  7th,  1919,  will  contain 

“THE  BLACK  WATER” 

By  ROBERT  W.  CHAMBERS 

and  for  release  December  14th, 

“THE  MARCH  OF  THE  WHITE  GUARD” 

By  REX  BEACH 

together  with  whole-  and  half-page  stories  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  authors : 


Robert  W.  Chamber* 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
Rex  Beach 
F.  Hopkin*on  Smith 
Jack  London 
George  Randolph  Cheater 
Gouverneur  Morri* 

Hall  Caine 

Mary  E.  Wilkin*  Freeman 
Gillette  Burge** 

Jacque*  Futrelle 
Wm.  Hamilton  Oaborn 
H.  G.  Well* 


Elli*  Parker  Butler 
Arthur  Stringer 
John  Kendrick  Bang* 
Newton  Fueaale 
George  Ade 
Carolyn  Well* 

Edith  Seaaion*  Tupper 
Edwin  L.  Sabin 
John  Strange  Winter 
Edgar  Wallace 
Frank  Stanton,  Jr. 
Robert  Barr 
Roy  Norton 


All  atorie*  are  condenaed  and  complete  in  one  aection  and  our 
Complete  Novel  Section  beginning  with  the  releaae  of  De¬ 
cember  21*t  will  be  more  fully  illuatrated 

Furnished  in  whole  page  mats  or  we  can  furnish  copy  of 
any  and  all  the  stories  with  mats  of  title  and  illustrations. 

See  our  catalog  and  price  liat 

THE  SLOAN  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

1834  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  State 


Thirty-seven  daily  newspapers,  as  list¬ 
ed  here,  covering  the  state  of  New  York 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  have  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  3,693,018  copies, 
and  a  combined  rate  of  $6.4225429  per 
line  on  a  2.500  line  basis  or  $5.82391 
per  line  on  a  10,000  line  basis. 

Twelve  Sunday  newspapers,  as  listed 
here,  have  a  combined  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,845,875  copies  and  a  combined 
rate  of  $4.22  per  line  on  a  2,500  line 
basis  or  $3.9135  per  line  on  a  10,000 
line 


The  combined  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  6,538,893  copies  and  the 
combined  rate  is  $10.6425429  per  line  on 
a  2,500  line  basis  or  $9.7341  per  line 
on  a  10,000  line  basis. 


There  is  no  other  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  where  advertising  space  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  so  low  a  rate. 


There  is  no  other  place  in  the 
country  where  advertising  space  is  as 
valuable  as  it  is  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 


This  is  because  there  are  more  people 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  state — 
more  possible  customers.  They  are  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  walks  of  life,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest. 

A  concentrated  advertising  campaign, 
directed  directly  to  the  consumers,  through 
these  daily  newspapers,  and  linked  up 
with  local  dealers,  is  the  best,  quickest 
and  cheapest  way  of  popularizing  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  there  is  no  better  or  more 


fertile  territory  than  the  state  of  New 
York. 


These  dally  newspapers  co-operate 
with  manufacturers  in  placing  merchan¬ 
dise,  in  selecting  dealers,  and  in  helping 
dealers  to  move  goods. 

The  modern  idea  of  advertising  is  to 
concentrate  in  given  territory  and  then 
pound  hard. 

New  York  state  is  choice  territorv- 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

*'* Albany  Knickerbocker  Pretc  (M).  .  .  . 

33,559 

.07 

.07 

**Albany  Knickerbocker  Pres*  (S).... 

43  957 

.07 

.07 

*Batavia  New*  (E) . 

8,052 

.0225 

.0225 

Binghamton  Press-Leader  (E) . 

25  825 

.085 

.06 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (E) . 

45,884 

.18 

.18 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (S) . 

68  457 

.18 

.18 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (E) . 

54,559 

.15 

.15 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (S) . 

58,347 

.15 

.15 

Buffalo  Courier  &.  Enquirer  (M&E)... 

85,522 

.14 

.12 

Buffalo  Courier  (S) . 

114,431 

.17 

.15 

Buffalo  Evening  News  (E) . 

96,312 

.16 

.16 

Buffalo  Evening  Times  (E) .  . 

58,910 

.10 

.10 

Buffalo  Sunday  Times  (S) . 

72,550 

.19 

.10 

Corning  Evening  Leader  (E) . 

7,006 

.025 

.025 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  (E) . 

23.469 

.07 

.05 

Gloversville  Leader-Republican  (E)... 

6,009 

.02 

.02 

**Gloversville  Morning  Herald  (M).... 

6,245 

.03 

.02 

Ithaca  Journal  (E) . 

6.252 

.025 

.025 

Jamestown  Morning  Post  (M) . 

9240 

.025 

.02071 

Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus  (E) . 

6,421 

.02 

.02 

^Newburgh  Daily  News  (E) . 

10,993 

.045 

.03 

New  York  American  (M) . 

391,792 

.55 

.43 

New  York  American  (S) . 

875.948 

.90 

.80 

Ne,w  York  Globe  (E) . 

188  780 

.39 

.36 

tNew  York  Herald  (M) . / 

109,267 

.40 

.36 

tNew  York  Herald  CS) . \ 

.50 

.45 

New  York  Evening  Journal  (E) . 

685  428 

1.00 

1.00 

•♦New  York  Post  (E) . 

32,369 

.25 

.20 

New  York  Sun  (E) . 

198,491 

.42 

38 

tNew  York  Syn  (M) . \ 

tNew  York  Sun  (S) . ( 

131,951 

.39 

.36 

tNew  York  Telegram  (E) . ( 

tNew  York  Telegram  (S) . f 

181,519 

.39 

.36 

New  York  Times  (M) . 

339,858 

.50 

.485 

New  York  Times  (S) . 

501,650 

.55 

.5335 

New  York  Tribune  (M) . 

118386 

.32 

38 

New  York  Tribune  (S) . 

108,999 

.32 

.28 

New  York  World  (E) . 

339,199 

.50 

.48 

New  York  World  (Mt . 

370389 

.50 

.48 

New  York  World  (S) . 

578,799 

.50 

.48 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette  (E) . 

12,521 

.035 

.035 

Poughkeepsie  Star  (E) . 

9,674 

.0321429  .03 

Rochester  Herald  (M) . 

31318 

.06 

.06 

Rochester  Times-Union  (E) . 

62,733 

.16 

.14 

Rome  Sentinel  (E) . 

5336 

.0179 

.0157 

••Schenectady  Union-Star  (E) . 

17,600 

.08 

.04 

Syracuse.  Journal  (E) . 

45,025 

.08 

.08 

Troy  Record  (M&E) . 

23,754 

.05 

.05 

Yonkers  Daily  News  (E) . 

3,760 

.03 

.025 

Government  Statement,  October  1st,  1919. 

••Government  Statement,  April  1st, 

1919. 

•A.  B.  C.  Report.  October  1st,  ^919. 
tPublishers’  Statement. 

XSeven  Day  Average. 

Total  Circulation  . 

6,538,893 

10  009  line  rate . 

. $  9.7341 

2,500  line  rate . 

. $10.6425429 
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Editor  &  Publisher’s  Analysis  5f  1335  Evening  Newspaper  Ci 

CIRCULATION  FIGURES  REPRESENT  “A.  B.  C  ”  AND  “GOVERNMENT  REPORTS”  OF  NET  PAID  CIRCULATIONS  FOR  SIX  MO 

INTERPRETATIVE 


MARKETS. 

—  i 

WESTERN. 

States.  Population. 

CIRCULATION  BELOW 

5,000 

Number  of 
Papers 

Total 

Circulation 

Average 

Circulation 

Joint  Min. 

Ad.  Rate  per 
Agate  Line 

Joint  Rate 

per  Line 

per  1,000 

Circulation 

1  California 

.3,119,412; 

.54  83,440 

1,545 

1  .776i871 

$  .0093083 

2  Wash  't’n. 

1,660,5781 

10  22,848 

2,285, 

.14.5.3574 

.006.3619 

.3  Colorado.. 

l,014,.58l! 

14  22,797 

1,628, 

.1664293 

.0073005 

4  Oregon... 

888,243 

17  3(),415 

2,142; 

.2267863 

.0062278 

5  Montana. 

486,376 

5  1.3,899 

2,780, 

.1442858 

.010.3810 

6  Utah . 

45.3,648 

1  1,6.36 

1,636; 

.0142858 

.0087322 

7  Idaho .... 

4()  1.766 

.5  12,438 

2,488, 

.094(  430 

.007C(092 

8  .Arizona.  . 

272,0.34 

9  1.5,878 

l,76(i| 

.1878574 

.0118313 

9  Wyoming. 

190,380 

3  8,066 

2,689; 

.0.5.3.5715 

.006(i416 

10  Nevada. .. 

114,742 

2  .5,719 

2,8()0, 

.0(i428.58 

.0112407 

Total . 

8,(5(il,7(i0 

120  22.3,1.36 

1,8.59, 

1.8(42894 

.008.3998 

CIRCULATION  FROM  5,000  TO  10,000 


BO)  ^  S3 

S5fti  HU 


9  (>0,1*03  (i,(!89,$  .2785715  $  .004(i272 

3  20,358  (),78()i  .075  .003(i841 

1  5,789  5,789,  .025  .0043185 


2  17,103  8,552.  .0678572 

1  7,837  7,837,  .03 

I 

I  8,244  8,244;  .04 

1  5,847  5,847;  .025 

I 

18  125,381  6,966,  ..5414287 


.0039676 

.0038241 


.0048520 

.0042757 


4  56,454  14,114,$  .1814286  $  .0032137 

3  38,574  12,858;  .095  .0024628 

2  25,583  12,792;  .075  .0029316 

I 

1  13,248  13,248;  .045  .0033967 

1  19,283  19,283  .04  .0020744 

1  12,682  12,682;  .03  .0023656 


.0043183  I  12  165,824  13,819;  .4664286  .0028128 


CENTRAL. 


I  Illinois.  . . . 

7,7.*i4' 

150,319 

2,t>371 

$.8428.302 

$  .00.5C069 

17 

127,317 

7,4891$ 

.380000.3 

2  Ohio . 

5.27.3,814  69 

193,374 

2,803' 

.7378603 

.00381.57 

21 

146,052 

6,9.55 

..3455720 

3  Michigan.  . 

.3,13.3,678  -8 

70,6(il 

2,524 

.3.385723 

.0047915 

4 

24,825 

(•.,20<> 

.0692858 

4  Indiana. . . 

2,8.54,167  73 

160,8.33 

2,203 

.9017878 

.0056070 

9 

69,221 

7,691 

.1842858 

5  Wisconsin . 

2,55.3.98.3  21 

47,227 

2,249, 

.2525008 

.0053465 

10 

64,758 

6,476; 

.2040002 

6  Iowa . 

2,224,771  19 

49,855 

2,624! 

.2842867 

.0057023 

10 

71,431 

7,143i 

.278 

Total . 

22..3.58.147'267 

672.269 

2,5181 

3.3578381 

.0049650 

71 

.50.3.(;04 

7,09.31 

1.4611441 

.0023661 

.0027910 

.0026623 

.0031502 

.00.38919 

.0029014 


107,525  15,361  $  .245 
102,975  14,711,  .2028572 
116,871  12,986;  .2985715 

86,099  14,350|  .1921429 
68,157  13,6311  .155 
83,662  13,9441  .18.35715 

.565,289  14;i32j  1.2771431 


$  .0022784 
.0019700 
.0025547 
.0022317 
.0022742 
.0021942 
.0022593 


NORTHWESTKR.X. 


1  Missouri.. . 

.3,448,498  29 

52,599 

1,814'$ 

.3117.867 

$ 

.0059276 

.3 

18,612 

6,204'$ 

.0578572 

$ 

.0031086  ; 

O 

31,105 

15,553;$ 

.07 

$ 

.0022504 

2  Minnesota. 

2,.345,287  21 

48..5(>9 

2,313' 

.28214.37 

.0058091 

.3 

17,595 

5,865 

.0725 

.0041205 

.3  Kansas. ..  . 

1,874,195  ;!7 

86,46.3 

2,337' 

.4.3.50017 

00.50311 

.3 

20,777 

6,925 

.065 

.0031285 

1 

11,471 

29,695 

11,471 

.025 

.0021794 

4  Nebraska. . 

1,29»;,877  <> 

12,893 

2,149' 

.07928.59 

.0061410 

4 

29,.529 

7,382 

.10 

.0033865 

2 

14,848 

.16 

.0053881 

5  N.  Dakota. 

791,4.37  5 

10..361 

2.072i 

.0692858 

.006((872 

2 

1 1,924 

5,962 

.08 

.0067092  ; 

1 

11,2.54 

11,2541 

15,9.341 

.035 

.0031100 

6  S.  Dakota. 

735.434  11 

22,393 

2,036, 

.1435719 

.0064115 

1 

15,934 

.04 

.0025104 

Total . 

10,491.728  109 

233,278 

2,140 

f.3210757 

.00566.31 

15 

98,4.37 

6,.562l 

'.3753572 

.0038132  ; 

7 

99,459 

14,207! 

.33 

.0033180 

SOUTHWESTERN.  I  | 

1 

1  Texas . 

4,601,279  28 

45,372 

1,620  $ 

.3496437 

$ 

.0077062 

5 

.36,484 

7,297;$ 

.1464286 

$ 

.0040135 

»> 

.34,259 

17,130$ 

.09 

$ 

.0026270 

2  Oklahoniii. . 

2,377,629  23 

53.258 

2,316 

..3307151 

.0062097 

1 

.5,787 

5,787! 

.025 

.0043200 

2.3,647 

11,824 

.065 

.0027488 

3  Arkansas.  . 

1,792.96.5'  14 

20,C61 

1,476 

.1489292 

.0072082 

1 

2 

22,670 

11,335! 

.05 

.0022100 

4  N.  Mexico. 

4.37,015  .3 

7,169 

2..390; 

.0442858 

.0061774 

1 

j 

Total . 

9,208,888:  (i8 

126,460 

1,8601 

.8735738 

.0069079 

1  ♦■* 

42,271 

7,045| 

.1714286 

.0040555 

1  6 

80,576 

13,429! 

.205 

.0025566 

.MIDDLE  ATLANTIC. 


1  Penns  ’via . 

2  W.  Virg  ’ia 
.3  Maryland.. 

4  Dist.  of  C. 

5  Delaware .  . 

8,798,067  74 
1,4.39,165  7 

1,384,539  5 

374,584 
216,941 

214,201 

15,389 

12,463 

2,895;$ 
2,198 
2,493 1 

.9714316 

.0885719 

.07214.31 

$  .0045.351 
.0057555 
.0057886 

20 

5 

1 

i 

1.35,.591 

.36,973 

6,547 

6,780  $  ..3964292 

7.. 3951  .1021429 

6.. 5471  .02 

$  .0029237  i  12 
.0027626  :  1 

.0030458  1 

2 

157,601 

14,705 

11,405 

31,219 

13,133;$ 

14,705| 

11,405; 

1 

15,610; 

.3542859 

.04 

.025 

.065 

$  .0022480 
.0027202 
.0021920 

.0020821 

Total . 

12,21.3.296  86 

242,05.3 

2,815! 

1.1.321466 

.0046773 

26 

179,111 

6,889!  .5185721 

.0028902  I  16 

214,9.30 

13,4.331 

.4842859 

.00225.32 

N.  YORK-N. 

JERSEY.  ; 

! 

1 

1 

1  New  York . 

10.646.989  30 

88,467 

2,9491$ 

.4989297 

$  .0056.397 

22 

147,211 

6,6911$  .5282150 

$  .0035881  i  14 

202,469 

14,462!$ 

.8289286 

$  .0049161 

2  New  Jersey 

3.080.37  L  8 

25,892 

3,237| 

.14589.3.3 

.0056.347 

10 

77,812 

7,7811  .2235716 

.0028218  I  5 

65,531 

13,106i 

.1664286 

.0025.397 

Total . 

13.727..360:  38 

1 14,3.59 

3.0091 

.64482.30 

.00.5(i386 

1  32 

225,023 

7,032'  .7517866 

.0033409  1  19 

268,000 

14,1051 

.995.3572 

.00.37140 

NEW  ENGLAND. 


MARKET  GROUPS. 


1  Western...  8,()6 1.760  120  223,1.36 

2  Southern..  21,246,797  80  181,681 

.3  Central...  .  22,3.58,147'267  672.269 
4N’weet’n..  10,491,728109  23.3.278 
5S’we8t’n..  9,208,888  68  126.460 

6  Mid.  Atl...  12.213.296l  86  242,053 
7N.y.-N.J...  1.3,727,.360;  38  114,.3.59 
8N.  Engrnd.  7,351,208  45  137.926 


Gd.  Total.  ..105,2.59.184:813  1.931.162 


1,8,59I$1 
2.2711  1 
2.518!  3 
2.1401  1 
1,860! 
2.815!  1 
3,0091 
3,065! 


.8742894 

.1289041 

,.3578381 

..3210757 

.8735738 

.1321466 

.6448230 

.9714304 


$  .0083998 
.00621.37 
.0049650 
.00.566.31 
.0069079 
.004677,3 
.0056.386 
.00704.31 


18 

125,381 

6,9661$ 

..5414287 

$  .004.318.3 

12 

165,824 

1.3,819'$ 

.4664286 

23 

14.3,023 

6,218! 

.5292858 

.0037007 

1  14 

204,702 

14,622 

.54 

71 

.503,604 

7.09.3! 

1.4611441 

.0029014 

;  40 

56.5,289 

14,1.321 

1.2771431 

15 

98,437 

6.5621 

.3753572 

.0038132 

i  7 

99,459 

14,207| 

.33 

6 

42,271 

7,045! 

.1714286 

.0040.555 

:  6 

80,576 

13,429! 

.205 

26 

179,111 

6,889! 

.5185721 

.0028902 

214,930 

13,433! 

.4842859 

.32 

225,023 

7,032! 

.7517866 

.0033409 

1  19 

268,000 

14,105! 

.9953572 

27 

191, .573 

7,095! 

.8096436 

.0042263 

;  20 

278,2.50 

13,913! 

.7234288 

$  .0028128 
.0026.380 
.0022593 
.00.3.3180 
.0025566 
.00225.32 
.0037140 
.0025999 


1134  1.877.030  14,0081  5.( 


.00812.56 


218  1..508.42.3  6.9511  5.1586467 


.003413.3 
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lations  and  Advertising  Rates  by  Territorial  Market  Groups 


PERIOD  ENDING  MARCH  1,  1919,  AS  LISTED  IN  OUR  ISSUE  FOR  JULY  24,  1919^ADVERTISING  RATES  AS  OF  JULY  1,  1919. 
ICLE  ON  PAGE  16 


(7  37,19311  .375 

:5  40,0251  .24 

S3  34,863;  .07 

15  25,1151  .04 


3  24,993  .07 


8  221730  27,841|$  .43 
1  ■'’1528  37,.528i  .06 


8  28,9181  .49 


7  195421  27,9171$  .59 

3  95702  30,2341  .205 

1  25|263  25,263  .05 

2  .'>01537  25,2691  .115 

\  I 


3  ,361^3  27.8401  .96 


13  35,547  $  ,795 
0  37,948  .765 

1  30,523  1.41 
33,508  .53 

29,996  .55 

28,918  .49 

35,282  1.335 
27,840  .96 


9  3^02844  32  3491  g  335 


TO  50,000 

CIK 

Joint  Rate 
per  Line 
per  1,000 
Circulation 

Number  of 
Papers 

CIRCULATION  ABOVE  300,000 


$  .0019.306  3  24.3,790  81,283!$  .315 


$  .0012921  2  229,233  114,6171$  .44 


$  .0019194  1  457,977  457,977|$  .45 


.0015988  1  73,186  73,186  .25 

1  58,461  58,461  .14 


.00.34160  1  10.5,416  10.5,4161  .15 

.002.3948  1  101,643  101,64.3!  .17 


.0014229 

.0016725 


.0018827  ’  5  375,437  75,0871  .705 


.0018778  4  436;292' 109,07.3!  .76 


.0017420  I  1  457,977  457,977|  .45 


$  .00.30191  i 

.0022601  I  I 

.0019792  I 

.0022756  !  1  55,.300  55,.300'  .12 


2  .346,729  173, .3641  .60 


.0017305  i  1  300,828  300,828|$  .40 


.0026525  I  1  55,300  55,. 300!$”. 12 


$  .0020332 
.0016800 
.0020085 
.0019773 
.0020373 
.0018827 
.0027027 
.0026525 


.500,865 

24.5,741 

556,987 

516,806 

115,646 

375,437 

333,287 

.5.5..300 


71,552$  .84 
61,435  .42 

69,62.3  .965 

73,829  .89 

57,823  .18 

75,087  .705 

66,657  .61 

5.5..300I  .12 


$  .0021700  i'  2  .346,729  173,.364l$'.60‘ 


$  .0016771  2  241,300  120,6501$  ..30 


$  .0017305  I  1  300,828  300,828:$  .40 


$  .0016771 
.0017091 
.0017325 
.0019773 
.0015.565 
.0018778 
.0018303 
.0021700 


$  .0012433 


9  1,3.52,10.3  150,2341  1.745 
4  6.32,686  158,1721  .92 


.0012906  2  716,714  358,357|  .83 

.0014541  I 


4  436,292  109,073|  .76 

5  771,1.34  1.54,227  |1.6.3 

2  346,729  173,364!  .60 


.0017420  1  457,977  457.977]  .45 

.00211,38  2  1,030,187  515,0941  1.25 

.0017305  1  .300,828  300,828!  .40 


I  39  2,700,069  69,2.3.3|  4.73 


26  3,780.244  145..394I  5.955 


.001.575.3  6  2..50.5,706  417,6181  2.93 


$  .0009826 


- — i 

r- 

1 

I 

1 

1 

3  35,060'$!. 125  $  .0029171 

4  36,0951  .21  .0019.39.3 

.3  175,5.56  58,5191$  .37  $  .0021076 

2  157,731  78,8661  .24  .0015216 

5  771,134  154,227j$1.6.3  $  .00211.38 

2  1,030,187  51.5,094|$1.25  $  .0012134 

1 

i 

7  3.5,28211.335  .0027027 

5  .3.3.3,287  66.657]  .61  .0018.303 

5  771,134  154,2271  1.63  .0021138 

2  1,0.30,187  .51.5,0941  1.25  .0012134 

$  .001.3297 


.0009826 

.0012134 

.0013297 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  WORLD 


The  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Evening 
Caledonian  has  started  for  Newport,  Vt., 
under  the  name  of  the  Record.  The 
Caledonian  was  purchased  July  1,  by 
Herbert  A.  Smith,  who  was  formerly 
with  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
Boston  Herald,  and  International  News 
Service.  The  Newport  Record  is  han¬ 
dled  by  Richard  D.  Howe,  late  of  the 
I.  N.  S.  _ 


George  W.  Tyler,  colored,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  jail  before  he  could 
be  arraigned  in  court  on  a  charge  of 
shooting  Marcus  Garvey,  editor  of  the 
Negro  World,  New  York. 


Several  students  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  journalism  have 
taken  up  work  with  Minnesota  papers. 
Miss  Elsie  Fjelstad  is  reporting  and 
doing  feature  work  on  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Daily  News.  Miss  Eunice  Smith 
is  on  the  .\itken  Independent.  Three 
others  who  did  newspaper  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  have  returned  to  com¬ 
plete  their  course.  Leland  Petersen 
was  with  the  Canby  News,  Miss  Elsie 
Van  Ness  was  with  the  Morris  Trib¬ 
une  and  Miss  .•Mice  Buckley  did  pub¬ 
licity  work  in  Minneapolis. 


Memorial  services  for  Clifford  W. 
Roberts,  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Standard- 
Telegram,  killed  last  year  in  France, 
were  held  on  October  12. 


The  trial  of  Ray  Green,  editor  of 
the  Concordia  (Kan.)  Blade-Empire, 
on  charges  of  criminal  libel,  preferred 
by  Rev.  F.  R.  Berry,  is  under  way. 


The  advertising  committee  of  the 
New  England  Council  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  A.  prepared  a  series  of  five  dis¬ 
play  advertisements,  each  containing  a 
striking  argument  for  sound  advertis¬ 
ing  and  agency  service,  and  this 
series  was  used  by  45  New  England 
dailies  and  nine  Boston  trade  journals. 
The  ads  were  attractively  typed,  each 
occupying  about  the  space  of  a  full 
page  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  The 
newspapers  and  trade  journals  pub¬ 
lished  them  free  of  charge,  as  an  ap¬ 
propriate  greeting  to  the  convention 
of  the  A.  A.  A.  recently  held  in 
Boston. 


Regular  aditions  of  Lima  (Peru) 
newspapers  were  issued  October  16, 
after  a  nine  days’  suspension  owing 
to  a  printers’  strike.  Settlement  of 
the  strike  was  on  the  basis  of  a  30 
per  cent  increase  in  wages. 


The  Newspaper  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has 
opened  a  branch  plant  in  Kalamazoo, 
under  the  local  management  of  J.  H. 
Korff,  formerly  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald.  _ 


Having  been  at  liberty  two  weeks, 
during  one  of  which  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  Tar  River  Bounder,  at 
Miami,  J.  J.  Shepherd  was  returned 
to  the  Oklahoma  State  Penitentiary 
to  begin  serving  a  seven-year  sentence 
given  him  last  December.  Shepherd 
was  at  liberty  on  an  appeal  bond,  but 
his  bondsmen  requested  to  the  court 
they  be  released. 


A.  W.  Brown,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times,  is  now  also 
mu.sic  editor  since  the  recent  resigna¬ 
tion  of  George  K.  Thomas. 


The  Zanesville  (Ohio)  Times-Re- 
corder  and  Signal  owners  have  taken 
over  the  Sunday  News,  giving  them 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  editions. 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  of  the  New 
York  Herald,  has  been  appointed  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  Camp 
Bragg  (Wilmington,  N.  C.)  News,  and 
his  weekly  articles  are  being  featured 
by  that  newspaper. 


The  French  Commission  of  Revision, 
to  which  was  referred  the  appeal  for  a 
new  trial  of  Pierre  Lenoir,  sentenced 
to  death  on  charges  of  having  intelli¬ 
gence  with  the  enemy  in  the  recent 
Paris  Journal  court  martial  case,  has 
reported  that  it  found  no  ground  for  a 
rehearing  and  he  was  executed  by  a 
firing  squad  last  week. 


The  publishers  of  the  proposed  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Daily  News  hope  to  start 
operation  about  February  1,  1920,  ac¬ 
cording  to  B.  Gray  Tunstall,  city  treas¬ 
urer  and  one  of  the  owners. 


David  Hall  of  the  Herald  won  the 
qualifying  round  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Golf  Club  tournament,  Oc¬ 
tober  20;  Frank  T.  Cope  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  had  the  second  low¬ 
est  score,  with  Martin  E.  Moore  third. 


Charles  Willard  Whittemore,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Current  Affairs,  the  paper 
published  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Miss  Ruth  Elvira 
Waters,  have  been  married. 


Z.  Z.  Luidens  has  resigned  from  the 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  News  staff  to 
enter  the  University  of  Michigan. 


Members  of  the  Connecticut  Editorial 
Association  on  October  17  were  guests 
of  the  Connecticut  Light  and  Power 
Company,  which  is  bringing  to  fruition 
the  development  of  a  portion  of  the 
Housatonic  River  Valley  between  Stev¬ 
enson  and  Sandy  Hook,  Newtown,  as 
a  source  of  water  power. 


The  Yishihpao,  the  largest  vernacular 
Liberal  daily  in  Northern  China,  with 
editions  in  Peking  and  Tientsin,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Yishihpao  Com¬ 
pany,  an  American  owned  and  controlled 
firm  operating  under  a  charter  from 
the  State  of  Nevada. 


The  Portland  (Ore.)  .\dvocate  has 
filed  a  $25,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Portland  Times.  Both  newspapers  are 
published  by  negroes. 


George  C.  Schnitzer,  for  six  years  en¬ 
gaged  on  special  work  for  the  Houston 
Post,  has  resigned  and  gone  with  the 
Gulf  Coast  Lumberman  as  associate  ed¬ 
itor. 

D.  S.  Stephens,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Farmers’  Wife,  St.  Paul,  has 
become  circulation  director  of  Farm 
&  Fireside,  New  York. 


The  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  and  Farmers’  Dispatch  are 
about  to  inaugurate  an  automobile 
contest,  with  prizes  totaling  $11,000. 


A  Jewish  weekly  newspaper,  to  be 
printed  in  English,  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the 
first  week  in  January.  M.  Roth  will 
be  publisher.  The  paper  will  be 
known  as  the  Standard. 


Miss  Mary  M.  Crowley  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  (Chicago  Wo¬ 
men’s  Advertising  Club’s  “on  to  Indian¬ 
apolis”  committee.  Miss  Crowley  is 
connected  with  the  John  Budd  Company. 


Emil  Brisacher  has  opened  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  the  Flood  building,  San 
Francisco.  _ 

Captain  Frank  Mason,  whose  demo¬ 
bilization  left  the  United  States  without 
a  military  representative  in  Berlin,  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  the  German  capital 
very  shortly — this  time  as  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  _ 

Alfred  Stewart,  O’Brien,  editor  of  the 
New  England  Sun,  published  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  is  Socialist  candidate  for 
mayor  there. 


Joseph  A.  Altieri,  editorial  room  work¬ 
er  on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Standard 
Telegram,  is  Democratic  candidate  for 
sheriff  in  the  municipal  election  to  take 
place  November  4. 


Norman  Shannon  Hall,  who  was  a 
lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the.  war  and 
who  is  high  court  reporter  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  is  to  be  mar¬ 
shal  of  the  big  Armistice  day  parade 
in  that  city.  He  is  commander  of  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Harris  Post,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 


In  the  seventh  match  for  the  Rod- 
man  Wanamaker  cup  between  the  golf¬ 
ers  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  and  the  Poor  Richards  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  latter  won  by  12  points  to  6. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  day  was 
a  78  made  by  W.  Roy  Barnhill  of  New 
York  against  R.  C.  Maxwell.  He  made 
the  turn  in  41  and  gained  a  31.  The 
match  was  played  October  14  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


There  Are  Circulations— 
And  Circulations 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  not  even  in  Colorado. 

Advertisers  there  are  fast  learning  that  bulk 
circulation  in  itself  is  not  the  principal  requisite 
in  successful  advertising. 

But  rather  that  the  first  essential  to  advertising 
success  lies  in  finding  a  receptive  and  responsive 
audience — in  other  words,  a  circulation  with 
buying  ability. 

I 

If  you  would  reach  the  high  grade,  intelligent, 
financially  able  people  of  Denver  and  the  Moun¬ 
tain  States  use  the  columns  of  Denver’s  fastest 
growing  evening  paper, 

The  Denver  Times 

Largest  Evening  Circulation  in  the 
Better  Class  Homes  of  Denver. 


Verree  &  Conklin,  Foreign  Representatives,  Brunswick 
Building,  New  York;  Steger  Building.  Chicago; 

Free  Press  Building,  Detroit. 

The  Shaffer  Group 

Rocky  Mountain  News  Denver  Times 

Indianapolis  Star  Muncie  Star  Terre  Haute  Star 
Chicago  Evening  Post  Louisville  Herald 
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Gathered  at  Random 


Newspaper  writers  covering  the  New 
York  theatre  district  have  organized. 
No  strike  or  anything  intended,  they 
say.  Only  formed  a  club  and  they 
wish  it  to  become  known.  Its  name? 
The  Cheese  Club.  The  officers  are : 
President,  Thomas  Oliphant ;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Turley  Lillon ;  treasurer,  Frank 
Hughes;  secretary,  Benjamin  Holzman. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  E.  F.  Albee 
the  members  are  making  use  of  the  club 
house  of  the  National  Vaudeville 
Artists. 


And  !•  Still  Active 

Clyde  P.  Steen,  I.  E.  A.,  once  an 
active  Ohio  newspaper  man,  has 
changed  his  headquarters  from  Bed¬ 
ford,  Va.,  to  Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  re¬ 
cently  visited  in  Chicago. 


Boyden  R.  Sparkes  Wrote  It 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir;  Now  that  DInir  and  Briaga  and 

E.  P.  A.  have  had  their  sharea  of  eulogy 
In  your  columns  perhaps  you  can  spare 
a  little  space  in  which  to  praise  an  un¬ 
signed  writer. 

Who  he  Is,  this  anonymous  reporter, 
I  do  not  know — he  may  be  a  star  or  a 
cub.  What  I  do  know  Is  that  he  is  a 

Writer — and.  In  my  opinion,  is  as  much 

of  an  artist  as  almost  any  producer  of 

signed  Action  current  In  the  magaxines. 

His  story  of  the  robbery  of  the  Roselle 
Bank,  on  the  last  page  of  The  Tribune 
today,  seems  to  me  a  masterpiece  of  news 
writing.  It  Is  fresh,  clear,  picturesque  and 
witty  with  no  sacriAce  of  news  to  mere 

smartness,  and  in  construction  Is  remark¬ 
ably  Ingenious.  His  characterizations  are 
so  terse  and  strong  that  I  am  sure  the 

author  will  not  long  remain  unknown  to 

more  creative  work.  Will  you  bo  kind 

enough  to  give  him  my  congratulations? 

QELETT  BURGESS. 

New  York,  Oct.  17,  1919. 


Our  Efficient  Postal  Service? 

It  is  with  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Burle¬ 
son  that  we  acknowledge  receipt,  Wed¬ 
nesday  night,  of  a  special  delivery 
letter  mailed  at  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Monday  night.  At  the  time  of  again 
going  to  press  we  expectantly  await  a 
special  delivery  mailed  at  Chicago  on 
October  10. 


Who's  'sposed  to  be  the  end  and  sum. 

An  accurate  compendium 

Of  all  the  facts  In  Kingdom  Come? 

The  City  Editor. 

Who  needs  the  wisdom  and  the  love 
Of  both  the  serpent  and  the  dove. 
With  staff  beneath  and  Boss  above? 
The  City  Editor. 

Who  has  no  time  for  home  or  wife. 

Or  even  ponder  after-life. 

His  best  Is  unsuccessful  strife — 
The  City  Editor. 


Sing  Sing  Editor  May  Return 

Albert  Van  Ness  of  Brooklyn,  who 
has  served  three  terms  in  Sing  Sing 
during  the  last  of  which  he  was  editor 
of  the  Star  of  Hope,  has  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  an  indictment  charging  larceny 
of  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

Judge  Dike  instantly  recognized  Van 
Ness,  who  during  the  last  incarcera 
tion,  which  was  for  forgery,  sent  the 
Judge  a  copy  of  the  prison  paper  each 
month.  If  convicted  on  the  present 
charge  Van  Nass  will  face  life  im¬ 
prisonment  as  a  fourth  offender. 

BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  CELEBRATION 


Contains  Addresses  Delivered  at  Cele¬ 
bration  of  Ayer  Founding 

“The  Book  of  the  Golden  Celebra¬ 
tion”  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  advertising  house  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  has  just  been 
issued. 

The  book  contains  the  addresses  de¬ 
livered  on  that  occasion,  April  4th  last, 
and  an  introduction  in  which  the  story 
of  what  happened  then  is  given  as  well 
as  full-page  reproductions  in  color  of 
the  portrait  of  F.  Wayland  Ayer,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  organization ;  the  bronze 
tablet  commemorating  the  life  and 
work  of  Henry  Nelson  McKinney  given 
by  members  of  the  firm ;  the  gold  lov¬ 
ing  cup  from  210  American  publishers; 
and  of  the  autographed  book  presented 
to  Mr.  Ayer. 

“The  Book  of  the  Golden  Celebra¬ 
tion”  is  dedicated  to  Francis  Wayland 
Ayer,  the  founder  of  the  house. 


KINGSTON  PAPER  CELEBRATES 


Poor  City  Editors 

Morton  Birge,  whose  “Frog  Pond” 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Boston 
American  has  even  been  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  the  staid  citizens  of 
that  city,  has  always  shown  real  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  weak  and  helpless — in  his 
writings.  That  may  or  may  not  explain 
the  following. 

We  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  now 
expect  something  from  “Larry”  Mac¬ 
Donald,  of  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  and 
“Bill”  Plummer,  New  Englander,  and 
some  others  who  arc  just  hustling  staff 
members.  Here  is  Mort’s  offering : 

Who’s  Job  Is  hard  and  bad  and  "tuff,” 
Who’s  staff  Is  never  bl(f  enough. 

But  thinks  he  Is  an  "Awful  stuff?” 

The  City  Editor. 

Who  sweats  and  swears  and  fumes  and  bolls. 
Who  digs  and  Jumps  and  grinds  and  tolls. 
Who  steals  and  hunts  and  grabs  and  molls? 
The  City  Editor 

Who  learns  a  tip  ain’t  what  It  seems. 

Who  thinks  up  "features”  In  his  dreams. 
Who’s  mildest  thoughts  are  pierelng  screams, 
The  City  Editor. 

Who’s  duty  Is  to  bear  the  brunt 
Of  ev’ry  crazy  olBre  "stunt.” 

From  contests  to  a  picture  hunt? 

The  City  Editor. 

Who’s  not  supposed  to  have  a  heart. 

But  live  his  life  a  thing  apart. 

And  let  no  human  feeling  start? 

The  City  Editor. 

Who  has  to  stand  for  other’s  sins, 

From  getting  soused  to  having  twins. 
Who  Is  the  guy  that  never  wins? 

The  City  Editor. 

Who’s  held  responsible  for  all. 

For  any  luck  that  may  befall. 

Who  has  to  stand  'he  gaff  and  "call’’? 

The  City  Editor. 


Canadian  Daily  Commemorates  110th 
Birthday  With  Big  Edition 

The  110th  Anniversary  number  of  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Daily  Standard  was 
issued  on  October  16,  containing  48 
pages  and  carries  the  story  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  Kingston  and  Can¬ 
ada  as  told  in  the  Standard’s  files. 

The  Standard  was  c.stabli«hed  in  1810 
by  Stephen  Miles  and  Charles  Kendall 
as  the  Gazette.  The  name  of  the  paper 
was  changed  many  times  during  its  long 
life  and  in  1908  it  became  the  Standard 
when  taken  over  hv  the  present  man¬ 
agement,  of  which  VV  R.  Givens  is  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor. 


Portrayed  Texas’  Development 

Houston,  Tex.,  Oct.  25. — “The  Texas 
Development  Edition”  was  the  name  of 
a  splendid  edition  issued  by  the  Chron¬ 
icle  October  16,  the  date  of  the  paper’s 
18th  anniversary.  The  story  of  the  state¬ 
wide  development  of  Texas  was  set 
forth  vividly,  especially  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  oil  industry,  which  has 
made  cities  of  villages  and  put  in  cir¬ 
culation  almost  more  wealth  than  one 
can  credit.  Houston,  of  course,  received 
her  share  of  space  in  the  record  of 
achievements. 


Ad  Club  Joins  ”C.  of  C.” 

Joplin.,  Mo.,  Oct.  28. — Reorganization 
of  the  .Ailvertising  Club,  to  be  known 
as  the  advertising  division  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  is  under  way. 


ILLINOIS 

Geographically  Illinois  is  Central. 

East  and  West  meet  in  Illinois. 

Farmers,  stock  raisers,  merchants  from  the  West 
go  to  Illinois,  not  only  to  sell,  but  to  buy. 

Manufacturers  and  importers  have  headquarters 
or  important  branch  houses  in  Illinois  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  wares. 

Many  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  have 
their  factories  in  Illinois. 

Everything  tends  to  making  Illinois  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  state,  as  well  as  the  meeting  ground  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Business  starting  in  Chicago  goes  into  Illinois 
first,  then  it  radiates  through  the  rest  of  the 
middle  west,  and  far  out  into  the  real  west. 

Illinois  is  the  railroad  center  of  the  country,  and 
has  distribution  facilities  unequaled  elsewhere. 

As  a  try-out  territory  Illinois  is  second  to  none. 
Some  of  the  best-known  and  biggest  newspapers 
in  the  country  are  published  in  Illinois. 

They  are  able  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  opening 
new  territory,  in  strengthening  old  territory  and 
in  generally  serving  national  advertisers. 

This  group  of  Illinois  daily  newspapers  can  do 
wonderful  work  for  you. 


Rate  for 

Rate  for 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation 

Lines 

Lines 

Aurora  Beacon  News  . 

....(E) 

16,000 

.045 

.045 

Bloomington  Pantograph  . . . . 

...(M) 

17,024 

.035 

.035 

Champaign  Daily  Gazette.... 

...(E) 

5,289 

.015 

.015 

rjrChicago  American  . 

...(E) 

326,998 

.40 

.40 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . . . 

...(M) 

312,862 

.38 

41 

Chicago  Herald-Examiner  . . . 

...(S) 

594,287 

.53 

.46 

Chicago  Daily  Journal . 

...(E) 

115,932 

.22 

.18 

tChicago  Daily  News . 

...(E) 

373,000 

.48 

.48 

Chicago  Evening  Post . 

...(E) 

51427 

.25 

.12 

Danville  Commercial  News... 

...(M) 

15487 

.035 

.035 

Elgin  Courier  . 

...(E) 

8,125 

.025 

.025 

Moline  Dispatch  . 

...(E) 

10,133 

.03 

.03 

Peoria  Star  . 

...(E) 

22464 

.05 

.04 

Quincy  Journal  . 

...(E) 

8442 

.025 

.025 

Rockford  Register-Gazette  . . 

...(E) 

12,931 

.03 

.03 

Sterling  Gazette  . 

...(E) 

5,085 

.02 

.02 

Total  Circulation  . 

1,895,086 

$247 

$245 

Government  Statements,  October  Ist,  1919. 
fPublisher’s  Statement. 

^Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1919. 
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COLVER  HITS  BACK  AT 
CHICAGO  PACKERS 

Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Says 

Millions  Spent  in  Advertising  by 
Meat  Barons  Has  Caused 
‘'Editorial  Astigmatism” 

Hon.  W.  B.  Colver,  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  paid  his  respects  to 
the  Chicago  packers  in  the  course  of 
his  address  to  the  National  .Association 
of  Ice  Industries  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  in  New  York.  The  commissioner, 
after  explaining  the  genesis  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  trade  body,  said: 

“We  have  run  afoul  of  a  group  of 
great  business  concerns  whose  business 
theories  and  practices  we  have  had  to 
(juestion.  These  are  the  five  big  Chi¬ 
cago  meat  packers.  They  have  retaliated. 
They  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  advertising.  The  sums  of  money  so 
spent  are  so  great  as  to  cause  editorial 
astigmatism.  These  men  have  charged 
the  Commission  with  conspiracy  and 
what  amounts  to  treason. 

“The  charge  made  by  Senator  Sher¬ 
man  has  been  answered  and  proof  has 
been  challenged.  Instead  of  proof  we 
get  new  charges.  Employees  of  the 
Commission  are  charged  with  sedition 


HEARST  WARS  ON  TAMMANY 

One  Libel  Suit  Already  Instituted 
in  Political  Fight 

The  attorney  for  Charles  F.  Mur¬ 
phy,  head  of  Tammany  Hall,  filed  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  in  the  New  York  County  Clerk’s 
office,  a  summons  in  a  suit  for  libel 
again  William  R.  Hearst  and  the  Star 
Publishing  Company.  The  summons  did 
not  mention  the  damages  that  would  be 
demanded,  but  one  of  the  attorneys  for 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  $1,000,000  would  be 
asked.  Notice  of  appearance  for  Mr. 
Hearst  and  his  publishing  company  by 
ex-Assistant  District  Attorney  William 
A.  De  Ford  was  filed  simultaneously. 

The  libel  suit  is  the  outcome  of  a  new 
political  war  opened  by  Mr.  Hearst 
against  Tammany  Hall  and  Governor 
Smith.  The  latter  recently  challenged 
Hearst  to  an  open  debate  on  their  differ¬ 
ences,  but  the  editor  declined  very  point¬ 
edly  to  discuss  the  issues  in  any  way 
other  than  through  his  newspapers. 

Morgan  Greet*  King  a*  Kantan 

Hutchin.son,  Kan.,  Oct.  27. — When 
King  Albert  of  Belgium  and  the  royal 
party  passed  through  Hutchinson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Y.  (“Billy”)  Morgan,  editor  of 
the  News  and  a  former  “Y”  worker  in 


Cox  Will  Edit  and  Manage 

Okmulgee,  Okla.,  Oct.  27. — Sandford 
C.  Cox,  formerly  with  the  Democrat,  has 
been  made  editor-manager  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Times,  succeeding  Ernest  W.  Mc¬ 
Daniel.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Cox  Multi-Mailer  and  has  recently  per¬ 
fected  a  smaller  machine  for  addressing 
and  wrapping  newspapers.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Joseph  Cox,  inventor  of  the 
Duplex  flat-bed  press,  and  Paul  F.  Cox, 
who  designed  the  “Comet”  for  the  Goss 
company. 

Newdick  to  Help  Mine  Strikers 

Washington,  Oct.  28. — Edwin  New¬ 
dick,  for  the  past  six  months  the  official 
news  representative  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  place 
of  publicity  manager  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers  Strike  Committee  in 
Pittsburgh,  of  which  committee  William 
Z.  Foster,  the  author  of  the  now-famous 
“red”  book  on  syndicalism,  is  the  sec¬ 
retary. 

Welcomed  to  Ann  Arbor 

•Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Oct.  24. — .A  gath¬ 
ering,  unique  in  the  history  of  Ann  .Ar¬ 
bor  occurred  October  l^J  in  the  auditor¬ 
ium  of  the  Times-Xews  building,  when 


Ralph  H.  Booth,  Edmund  Booth  and 
Charles  M.  Greenway,  members  of  the 
Booth  Publishing  Company,  which  re¬ 
cently  acquired  the  Times-News  prop¬ 
erty,  were  tendered  a  reception  by  Ann 
Arbor  business  men.  President  John 
Fischer  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
presided. 

Resume  with  “Open  Shop” 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Oct.  27. — After 
being  suspended  since  October  4,  the 
daily  newspapers  here  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  Sunday  morning.  The  work  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  “open  shop,”  as  the 
union  men  are  still  out  on  strike. 

Murdock  on  Duty  Again 

Wichita,  Kan.,  Oct.  27. — Marcellus 
Murdock,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  who  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  for  several  days,  is  much 
improved  and  able  to  attend  to  his  edi¬ 
torial  duties. 

G.  M.  Kohn  Makes  Change 

.\ti..\n'ta.  Ga.,  Oct.  29. — George  M. 
Kohn  has  resigned  as  Southern  manager 
for  Cone,  Lorenzen  &  Woodman,  to 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  firm  of  Geo. 
M.  Kt)hn,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 


and  bolshevism.  I  dare  them  to  come 
forward  with  their  proof.” 

Mr.  Colver  cited  how  similar  charges 
had  been  made  from  the  same  sources 
against  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1906, 
when  he  was  urging  the  passage  of  a 
meat  inspection  law. 

ROBB  ON  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  News  Editor  Well  Acquainted 
With  Trade  Field 

•Artliur  T.  Robb,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
]M>inted  news  editor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  succeeding  Dan  F.  Miller,  who 
resigned  recently  to  become  connected 
with  Troy  &  Co.,  an  investment  secur¬ 
ities  house.  Mr.  Robb  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  newspaper  and  advertising 
trade  editorial  work  with  The  Fourth 
Estate  since  1916. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Robb  served 
overseas  as  a  sergeant  in  Company  K, 
.to  t'l  Infantry,  in  France,  and  was 
gassed  in  action.  He  is  also  a  former 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Daily  Spectator  and  at  one  time 
was  connected  with  the  Daily  News- 
Record.  the  daily  publication  of  the  tex¬ 
tile  trade. 

Economy  Urged  on  N.  Y.  Publishers 

Economy  of  all  kinds  in  the  use  of 
paper  was  urged  upon  the  members  of 
the  Publishers  .Association  of  New 
A  ork  City  at  their  meeting  on  Wed¬ 
nesday.  Minor  labor  matters  that  had 
been  referred  to  committees  were  dis¬ 
cussed  during  the  meeting,  which  was 
largely  devoted  to  routine  business. 

Mobile  Register’s  New  Edition 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Oct.  26.— The  Register 
has  inaugurated  a  twelve-page  state  news 
section  on  Sunday  mornings,  containing 
general  news  of  its  territory  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  South  Mississippi  and  West  Flor¬ 
ida.  Frederick  H.  Waltz,  formerly  city 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  is 
tri-state  news  editor. 

Will  Enlarge  Plant 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Oct.  28.— The  Morn¬ 
ing  Record  has  outgrown  the  building  it 
erected  in  1905  and  the  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  at  that  time  and  has  completed 
plans  for  a  large  addition  to  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  a  material  increase  in  mechani¬ 
cal  facilities,  including  a  new  32-page 
press. 


France,  w'as  called  upon  by  the  people 
of  his  home  town  to  show  them  how 
to  greet  a  royal  couple.  “Billy”  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  instructed 
his  fellow  townsmen  to  “take  off  your 
hats  and  give  King  .Albert  the  Kansas 
salute.”  "How  are  you,  ol’  top”  is  just 
as  acceptable  to  the  king  as  “Howdy,” 
they  were  told. 

Beatty-Kelley  Wedding 

Raymond  R.  Beatty,  connected  with 
the  Martin  V.  Kelley  Company,  Toledo 
and  New  A’ork,  and  Miss  Bernice  M. 
Kelley,  daughter  of  Martin  V.  Kelley, 
were  married  in  New  York  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28. 

New  Cleveland  Agency 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  29. — John  I. 
Gillespie  of  the  Rogers  Baker  agency  is 
at  the  head  of  a  newly-formed  Cleveland 
agency,  called  the  John  I.  Gillespie  Com¬ 
pany. 


Brooke,  Smith  and  French,  Kresge 
Bldg.,  Detroit. — Advertising  to  be  start¬ 
ed  for  Air-Way  Vacuum  Cleaner  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo. 

F.  M.  Randall  Company,  Book  Bldg., 
Detroit. — Will  place  advertising  for 
Fruchauf  Trailer  Company  and  Corn¬ 
field  Wheel  Company,  both  of  Detroit. 

Chambers  Agency,  Maison  Blanche 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans.  Starting  several 
schedules  of  10,000  lines  with  Southern 
newspapers  for  “New  South  Syrup.” 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut  st., 
Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Lewis,  Murphy  &  Co. ;  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  New  York  and  New 
England  newspapers  for  Joseph  Tetley 
&  Co. :  generally  make  up  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers  during  Fall  months  for  Welch 
Grape  Juice  Company.  , 

Barton,  Durstine,  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
25  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.  Placing 
orders  with  a  few  newspapers  for  Up¬ 
son  Company. 

George  Batten  Company,  Fourth 
Ave.  Bldg.,  New  A’ork.  Again  placing 
orders  with  newspapers  generally  for 
M.  J.  Breitcnback  Company. 

Blackman-Ross  Company,  95  Madi¬ 
son  ave..  New  York.  Reported  will 
make  up  lists  of  newspapers  during  No¬ 
vember  for  Vacuum  Oil  Company. 


Louisville  U 
Is  the 
Largest 
Loose  Leaf 
Tobacco 
Market  in 
the  World 


I'he  Kentucky  tobacco  I  v 

crop  for  1918  was  427,500,- 
000  |>ound.s.  valued  at  $98,325,000.00 

This  was  one-third  the  entire  tobacco  pro-  M  W 

Auction  of  the  United  States.  M 

Tobacco  is  but  one  of  the  many  sources 
of  wealth  that  help  in  the  making  of  Ken- 
tucky’s  pre.sent  great  prosperity 

Louisville,  its  largest  city,  is  ttie  natural  center  of  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  wealth  and  its  commercial  activities 

To  profitably  market  your  product  in  this  section,  use  the 
advertising  columns  of  Kentucky’s  largest  morning  circulation. 

The  Louisville  Herald 

Kentucky’s  Greatest  Newspaper 

Eastern  RepresentstiTe:  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Msrbridge  Bldg.  New  York 

Western  Representative:  John  Glass,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Pacific  Coast  Representative:  R.  J  Bidwell,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

The  Shaffer  Group 

Louisville  Herald  Chicago  Evening  Post 
,  Indianapolis  Star  Muncie  Star  Terre  Haute  Star 
L  Rocky  Mountain  News  Denver  Times 
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Why  Second  Class  Mail  Is  Lost 


rAC.«IMILU  OP  ADDRUSEi  SHOWING  WHY  COPIES  OP  PUBLICATIONS  ARE  LOST  IN  THE  MAIL 

CompUtd  by  LORD  &  THOMAS 


Every  day  an  enormous  number  of  copies  of  publications  that  cannot  be 
delivered  are  received  at  the  postoffice,  according  to  a  statement  made  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Chicago  Postoffice. 

This  unfortunate  condition  exists  to  an  alarming  extent,  and,  because  of 
’■.umerous  complaints  from  advertisers,  advertising  agencies,  and  publishers,  the 
Chicago  Postoffice  recently  made  an  investigation  of  18,000  pieces  of  second  class 
mail,  already  sorted  for  distribution  within  the  city,  to  ascertain  the  reasons  why 
copies  of  publications  fail  to  reach  their  destination. 

The  invesigation  showed  that  99.84  per  cent  of  these  18,000  pieces  of  second 
class  mail  were  properly  assortc.d  by  the  postoffice — that  is,  placed  in  the  proper 
bags  for  distribution  to  the  localities  for  which  they  were  intended — which  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  cause  for  the  failure  of  so  much  second  class  mail  to  be  delivered 
is  not  due  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  postoffice  service. 

Further  investigation  showed  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  second  class  mail 
could  not  be  delivered  because  of  incomplete  or  incorrect,  and  in  many  cases, 
absolutely  unintelligible  addresses. 

The  above  facsimiles  of  addresses  on  copies  of  publications,  selected  at  random 
from  one  bag  of  second  class  mail,  tell  the  story  plainly.  One  address  printed 
over  another,  double  addresses,  split  labels,  indistinct  names,  etc.,  are  the  causes 
tor  the  failure  of  much  second  class  mail  to  be  delivered. 

While  publishers’  mailing  lists  may  be  correct,  these  errors  evidently  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  addressing  machine  in  many  cases  is  not  properly  handled. 
As  the  amount  of  second  class  mail  lost  daily  is  a  source  of  much  trouble 
and  inconvenience  to  advertisers,  advertising  agencies,  the  postoffice,  and  the 
publishers,  themselves,  the  matter  should  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
publisher. 

The  seriousness  of  the  condition  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one 
advertising  agency  alone  is  obliged  to  write  from  100  to  130  letters  daily  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  asking  for  copies  that  have  not  been  delivered. 


KAUTZMAN  REFUSES  PARDON 


Prefer*  Jail  to  Abandonment  of 
Newspaper  Bu*ine** 

Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  28. — Ham  Kautz- 
man,  whose  case  has  attracted  the  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  of  the  Oregon  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  has  refused  to  accept 
a  conditional  pardon  from  Governor  01- 
cott.  Kautzman,  who  is  72  years  old, 
and  was  editor  of  the  Columbia  Herald, 
was  imprisoned  for  sending  improper 
matter  through  the  mail.  He  still  has  a 
year  to  serve. 

Governor  Olcott’s  pardon  was  granted 
after  an  investigation  made  at  the  rc- 
ques'  of  the  editorial  association.  It 
was  conditional  on  Kautzman  giving  up 
the  newspaper  business  and  leaving  the 
*tate.  “My  newspaper  has  suspended 
publication  and  I  am  virtually  ruined, 
but  my  only  hope  of  making  a  living 


RALEIGH  TIMES  CHANGES 


is  in  the  newspaper  business,”  said  the 
old  man.  “If  I  must  leave  the  state 
and  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  only 
trade  I  know,  I  would  become  a  public 
charge  on  some  other  state.  I  prefer  to 
stay  in  jail.” 


Hellen  Busine**  Manager  and  Boyd 
to  Direct  Advertiaing 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Oct.  28. — George  B. 
Hellen,  for  the  past  seven  years  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Times,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  will  become  business  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  John  A.  Park. 

D.  L.  Boyd,  Jr.,  will  become  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  being  assisted  by  Harry 
Schwartz,  Melvin  D.  Finch,  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Aronson.  Mr.  Finch  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  accountant  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment  by  R.  E.  Briscoe. 


Dealing  with  the 
Wholesaler  in  Wis¬ 
consin  is  a  CITY 
matter,  but  HE 
sells  MOST  to  the 
country! 


Still,  it  is  no  problem  in  Wis¬ 
consin  to  advertise  to  the 
ruralites,  who  have  the  money. 
DISTRIBUTION  is  provided, 
both  for  Daily  papers  and  Com¬ 
modities,  by  upwards  of  75,000 
miles  of  highways,  12,000  miles 
of  which  are  surfaced:  and  by 
7,693  miles  of  railroads,  besides 
847  miles  of  electric  railroad 
track. 

Thereby  the  whole  country  side 
is  assured  daily  newspapers  and 
goods. 

Advertise  your  goods  in  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  will  get  them  through 
the  wholesalers. 

As  to  the  number  of*  stores, 
remember  that  in  Wisconsin  it 
is  not  numbers  but  SIZE  that 
counts ! 

ASK  these  papers  for  FACTS ! 
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WATERTOWN  CONVENTION  FOUND 
ANSWERS  FOR  CIRCULATORS 


Brought  Realization  That  ^‘Houses  Must  Be  Cleaned”  for 
Coming  Day  of  Absolute  Paid-in-Advance 
Subscription. 


BY  FENTON  DOWLING 

IF  your  publisher  desires  to  know  what  you  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Circulation  Managers’  Association  did  during  the  two 
days  of  last  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  when  you  absented  your- 
>elf  from  your  office  you  have  the  chance  of  your  life  for  an  alibi. 

And,  maybe,  in  having  this  alibi  exploited  in  the  columns  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  some  publishers,  who  do  not  take  proper  interest  in  circu- 
ation  affairs,  will  see  the  advantage  of  permitting  their  circulation  men 
to  join  the  Association,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  for  them  to  mix 
with  a  set  of  men  who  are  looking  for  light  and  who  are  enriching 
their  minds  from  an  exchange  of  ideas  brought  out  at  the  semi-annual 
meetings.  The  publishers  and  the  business  managers  are  invited  too. 

Discussions  Carried  On  Until  Midnight 


Stopping  papers  when  subscribers  do 
not  renew  orders  on  time,  after  they 
have  received  advance  expiration  notice, 
was  declared  by  G.  S.  England,  of  the 
Johnstown  Leader-Republican  to  be  the 
best  means  of  keeping  a  list  paid-up. 
His  method  was  described  as  follows: 

The  official  government  notice  that  sub 
scribers  must  make  payments  in  advance 
or  papers  would  be  stopped  came  to  us  three 
weeks  before  October  1,  tbe  date  set  for  the 
order  to  go  into  effect.  Though  we  had,  pre 
vious  to  that  time,  endeavored  to  urge  ad 
vance  payments  we  found,  upon  accurate  in- 
vestigations  that  the  order  would  effect  many 
of  our  subscribers. 

Our  first  step  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the 
order  was  to  insert,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  paper,  a  notice  explaining  the  proposi 
tion  and  urging  the  subscriber  to  assist  by  a 
quick  response  and  stating  that  a  representa 
five  of  the  paper  would  call  on  as  many  as 
possible  before  October  1. 

Our  second  step  was  to  have  printed  in 
red  ink,  small  slips  explaining  the  government 
order  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  ad¬ 
vance  payments.  Bills  covering  the  amount 
due  the  company  October  1  and  also  for  a 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 


FINDS  BERGER  DISLOYAL 


The  Xcw  York  contingent,  for  in¬ 
stance,  left  the  big  city  Sunday  night, 
and  reached  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  at  9 
.\  M.  Monday.  They  went  into  session 
with  forty  other  visitors  at  once  and 
accomplished  that  first  day  a  vast 
amount  of  work.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  hours  for  refreshments,  the 
business  discussions  were  carried  up  to 
midnight. 

The  next  day  the  subjects  were  so 
interesting  that  only  luncheon  and  a 
brief  resting  spell  were  allowed  before 
train  time  and  the  start  for  their  homes. 
Practically  two  full  days’  work  and  six¬ 
teen  hours  of  travel  were  crowded  in¬ 
side  the  period  from  Sunday  to  Tues¬ 
day  night. 

Sure  to  Find  An  Answer 

The  economies  necessary  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  ;  the  proper  procedures  in  the  event 
<jf  necessity  of  increased  prices ;  how 
to  build  circulation  profitably  during 
these  times  of  high  prices;  how  to  help 
publishers  in  their  trials  and  hardships; 
consistent  modern  methods  for  city,  sub¬ 
urban  and  country  circulation;  mail 
room  economies — are  only  a  few  of  the 
topics  discussed  and  for  which  solutions 
were  found  at  this  meeting. 

No  matter  what  your  local  problem 
may  be  you  are  sure  to  find  some  one 
in  such  a  gathering  who  is  having  or 
has  had  similar  difficulty;  and  if  you 
are  not  afraid  to  ask  questions,  you  can 
profit  by  the  advice  so  freely  dispensed. 

Circulators  must  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  co-operation,  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  publisher  is  confronted  with  prob¬ 
lems  every  day  where  the  circulation 
man,  if  he  is  posted  on  methods  and 
tactics  of  others  who  are  successful,  can 
reach  a  helping  hand  to  his  employer. 

Day  of  Caak-in-Advance 

Circulations  must  be  made  cleaner  and 
less  involved,  for  the  day  is  fast  com¬ 
ing  when  recognition  of  paid-in-advance 
or  absolutely  cash  subscription  is  the 
only  kind  the  advertiser  will  pay  for. 
This  is  the  program  today  of  nearly  all 
successful  newspapers,  and  the  recent 
New  York  meeting  in  its  deliberations 
pointed  out  the  way  to  this  result  for 
any  who  are  not  living  up  to  the  mark. 

Extracts  from  papers  printed  in  Eni- 
TOB  &  Publisher  last  week  and  those 
appearing  today  throw  light  on  many  a 
hard  problem.  The  new  president  of 
the  association,  M.  J.  Burke,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  offers  a  plan  and  a 
promise  of  great  value  to  New  York 
State  newspapers  and  circulation  man¬ 
agers  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
their  employers  and  their  own  welfare 
by  giving  him  wholehearted  support. 

Last  week  Editor  &  Publisher  pre¬ 
sented  the  meat  of  the  talks  given  by 


James  McKernan,  F.  S.  l.evy,  Frank  A. 
Roberts,  \\’.  C.  Hixson,  M.  J.  Burke, 
and  Daniel  W.  Tanner.  The  following 
complete  the  entire  program: 

A  simple  system  for  recording  orders 
and  stops  for  city  carriers  and  mail 
subscriptions  was  described  by  C.  E. 
Blewer  of  the  Binghamton  Press  and 
Leader.  He  said: 

Recording  Orders  and  "Stops” 

‘'W>  have  a  duplicate  card,  one  white  and 
one  blue,  in  pad  form  and  the  correct  size 
for  bliiiK.  The  white  card  is  given  to  the 
carrier  and  is  marked  in  large  letters  across 
the  fate  “SEND."  It  has  a  place  for  the 
name,  address,  and  town,  also  the  card  num¬ 
ber,  route  number,  date  started,  date  stopped 
and  remarks.  On  tbe  bottom  of  this  card 
we  print  tbe  following  instructions  for  the 
carriers: 

"Your  increased  profits  depend  on  good 
service.  Call  and  And  out  just  where  to 
deliver  paper,  then  do  it.  Poor  delivery 
will  lose  this  subscriber,” 

The  blue  slip  is  the  same  form  as  the 
white  except  the  word  “SEND"  is  omitted. 
Tbe  blue  cards  are  filed  with  the  proper 
routes  and  our  carrier  records  are  kept  in  this 
manner. 

The  stop  form  is  tbe  saute  size  as  tbe  send, 
printed  in  white  and  yellow.  The  white  card 
is  given  to  tbe  carrier  and  the  word  "STOP” 
IS  printed  across  tbe  face  of  it.  Tbe  address 
and  route  number  are  noted  thereon  also.  At 
the  bottom  are  printed  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  : 

"It  is  just  as  necessary  to  hold  old 
subscribers  as  it  is  to  gain  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  Call  and  find  out  why  this  sub¬ 
scriber  discontinued.  If  temporary  stop, 
find  out  when  you  can  start  delivery. 
Your  profitt  depend  on  this." 

Our  city  carrier  routes  run  from  one  to 
righty-ffve  and  each  route  has  a  number.  The 
file  runs  from  one  to  eighty-five  and  we  are 
very  particular  to  keep  each  boy’s  route  by 
itself  and  in  the  order  that  it  is  delivered. 

The  change  slips  are  the  .same  size  in 
duplicate  white  and  pink.  The  white  is  per¬ 
forated  through  the  center,  and  can  be  torn 
apart  readily.  The  top  slip  reads  “Stop" 
with  subscriber’s  name  and  address.  Tbe  bot 
tom  slip  reads  “Send"  with  the  subscriber’s 
name  and  address.  These  slips  also  contain 
the  route  number  and  date  of  change.  The 
duplicate  is  retained  in  one  slip  and  has  tbe 
complete  record  of  tbe  subscriber  and  are 
filed  by  themselves.  They  are  always  at  hand 
for  reference. 

All  our  carriers  are  independent  and  pay 
for  their  papers  once  a  week.  We  furnish 
them  with  a  slip  which  contains  fifty-two 
coupons.  The  name  and  address,  date  started 
and  date  paid  to.  Tbe  carrier  gives  the  coupon 
for  a  receipt  and  he  can  tell  at  a  glance  to 
what  date  any  particular  subscribed  bas  paid. 
These  slips  are  kept  in  a  leather,  loose-leafed 
book  cover  and  in  the  order  the  route  is 
delivered.  We  are  always  able  to  check  thr 
boy  and  ran  tell  readily  if  he  is  keeping 
up  his  collections. 

Our  mail  orders  are  given  first  to  the 
circulation  cashier  who  checks  up  tbe  amount 
sent  in  with  each  order  and  copies  them  with 
name  and  address  in  a  journal.  The  orders 
are  then  written  on  the  galley  sheet  and  our 
stencils  for  addresses  are  made  from  the 
galley  sheet.  As  soon  as  stencils  are  made 
they  are  immediately  placed  in  their  respec 
tive  draws.  The  renewals  and  new  subscrih 
ers  that  come  in  the  morning  mail  are  sent 
out  the  same  evening.  We  also  run  a  card 
file  for  the  mail  subscribers,  divided  into 
each  month  of  the  year. 

All  our  mail  subscribers  are  paid  in  ad 
vance.  They  are  notified  fifteen  days  and 
five  days  before  expiration.  Those  that  fail 
to  renew  are  sent  a  stop  letter,  explaining 
why  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  their 
paper. 

The  best  results  from  the  above  methods 
are  obtained  by  keeping  them  as  accurate  as 
possible. 


House  Committee  Recommends  Un¬ 
seating  of  Socialist  Editor 

Washington,  Oct.  24. — “All  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  this  case  conclusively  proves 
that  Victor  I.  Berger  from  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  until  his  in¬ 
dictment  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  hinder, 
obstruct  and  embarrass  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  thus  to  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies,  and  in 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  is  unfit 
to  sit  as  a  member  of  our  lawmaking 
body.  That  he  should  be  rewarded  for 
his  treasonable  conduct  by  being  given 
a  seat  in  the  American  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  inconceivable.” 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  special 
committee  appointed  May  19  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Berger  for 
Congress  as  Socialist  Representative  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  House  declare  the 
seat  vacant. 

Berger  is  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Leader. 


BUYS  IN  WINSTON-SALEM 


Son  of  Ambassador  Page  Becomes 
Manager  of  Journal 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C.,  Oct.  24. — 
Frank  ('.  Rage  of  New  York,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  orle  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Journal  Publishing  Company,  has 
assumi'd  the  duties  of  manager  of  the 
Journal,  succeeding  N.  L.  Cranford, 
who  recently  resigned  to  enter  the 
United  .States  Revenue  .Service  as  chief 
deputy  of  the  Winston-.Salcm  division. 

.Mr.  Page  is  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Walter  Hines  Page,  ambassador  to 
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England,  being  now  in  33d  year.  He  at¬ 
tended  Harvard  university  and  finished 
his  work  there  with  th  eclass  of  1910. 
He  was  for  two  and  one-half  years  with 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  publishers,  first 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  World’s 
Work  and  lateras  managing  editor  of 
the  Red  Cross  Magazine.  After  nine 
months  of  service  for  that  publication 
Mr.  Page  entered  the  air  service  of  the 
United  States  Army  with  rank  as  cap¬ 
tain.  He  was  later  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  and  was  on  duty  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
France  for  more  than  a  year. 


Navy  Men  Proud  of  New  Policy 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  26. — Lieut.  Com¬ 
mander  O.  F.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N.,  in 
charge  of  the  Navy  Department’s  $300,- 
000  appropriation  to  be  spent  with  the 
newspapers  for  recruiting,  is  in  Atlanta 
in  connection  with  this  work.  Comman¬ 
der  Cooper  says  the  entire  Navy  De¬ 
partment  has  a  new  feeling  of  self- 
respect  since  it  is  being  enabled  to  enter 
the  editorial  offices  via  the  business  man¬ 
ager. 


Quitting  As  a  Daily 

Chicago,  Oct.  24. — The  Chicago  Ar- 
beitcr  Zeitung,  said  to  be  the  oldest  daily 
Socialist  paper  in  the  United  States,  will 
quit  daily  publication  and  issue  a  weekly 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


Washington,  October  23. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times : 

What  is  the  circulation  of 
The  Times  and  how  does  its 
circulation  compare  with 
those  of  the  other  Washing¬ 
ton  papers? 

ADVERTISER. 

The  Times  is  second 
among  the  Washington 
papers  in  daily  circulation. 
The.  most  recent  figures 
of  the  Washington  papers 
are  in  the  sworn  semi¬ 
annual  statements  filed 
this  month  with  the  Post- 
office  Department.  The 
first  three  papers  show 
for  the  past  six  months: 

Nrt  Paid 
Daily 

Circulation 

First  paper . 92,860 

A  I>OSS  of  8,783  from  April. 

THE  TIMES . 59,880 

A  GAIN  of  1,371  over  April. 

Third  paper . 56,789 

.\  LOSS  of  5,059  from  April. 

It  is  noteworthy  that 
The  Times  is  the  only  one 
of  the  three  to  show  a  cir¬ 
culation  gain  over  last 
April’s  statement. 

The  Washington  Times 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ticular,  he  advocates  a  strong  campaign 
among  publishers  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  enroll  their  circulation  man¬ 
agers  as  active  members. 


DANA’S  OFFICE  BOY  HEADS 
N.  Y.  CIRCULATORS 


With  the 

Michael  J.  burke,  the  newly  proper  support  he  fully  expects  to 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  achieve  the  greatest  co-operation. 

State  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
like  many  men  who  have  achieved  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  newspaper  business,  began  by 
selling  papers  when  a  boy.  Mr.  Burke, 
when  fifteen  years  old,  sold  papers  at 
the  Broadway  Ferry  in  Brooklyn;  at  the 
same  time  he  began  carrying  copy  for 
reporters  on  the  New  York  papers. 

It  was  while  on  one  of  his  trips  car- 
rying  copy  that  he  was  offered  a  position  ' 
as  office  boy  with  Charles  A.  Dana  of 
the  New  York  Sun.  From  there,  in  ^  ‘ 

1895,  he  went  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
where,  in  the  morning  he  chased  copy 
and  in  the  afternoon  he  delivered  pa-  p’”* 
pers  to  the  dealers. 

He  was  soon  made  a  circulation  in- 
spcctor  and  since  then  he  has  advanced 
steadily.  He  was  a  roadman  on  Long 
Island  after  which  he  was  put  in  charge  *■ 
of  a  branch  office.  His  next  step  was  . 
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FINNISH  EDITORS  CONVICTED 
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O  CMARLESTOR 


The  daily  newspapers  of  West  Virginia 
are  neither  many  nor  postscripted  for 
circulation. 

They  are  machine  guns  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  searching  out  a  territory 
of  nearly  1,500,000  people,  who 
live  50  to  the  square  mile,  and 
trade  chiefly  through  the  ten 
wholesale  centers  shown  on  this 
map. 

Wholesale  and  retail  radius  of  trade  for  these  cities 
is  unusually  extensive,  the  direct  distributers,  MER¬ 
CHANTS,  most  of  them,  not  small  city  shops. 

When  you  “size  up”  West  Virginia  you  want  to 
remember  that  And  also  that  you  can  safely 
credit  these  dailies  with  exceptional  influence, 
beyfond  numerical  circulation. 


FARRAR  SUCCEEDS  CHAPMAN 


HGoIf  Layout  and  Pen  for  Latter  on 

Leaving  Denver 

Denver,  Oct.  23. — On  his  departure 
for  the  New  York  newspaper  field  Octo¬ 
ber  22,  Arthur  Chapman,  for  the  past 
three  years  managing  editor  of  The 
Denver  Times,  was  presented  by  the  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  newspaper  with  a  complete 
golf  layout  and  a  gold  fountain  pen. 
Mr.  Chapman’s  plans  in  New  York  have 
not  been  perfected,  but  probably  will 
include  special  attention  to  the  magazine 
field. 

At  Mr.  Chapman’s  departure,  Frank 
C.  Farrar,  managing  editor  of  the  Rocky 
—  -i  Mountain  News,  was  appointed  manag- 

T  _  ing  editor  of  both  the  News  and  The 

Michael  J.  urke  Times,  both  papers  belonging  to  the 

to  foreman  of  the  mailing  department  Shaffer  group.  Under  Mr.  Farrar  will 
and  in  April,  1917,  he  was  made  the  be  an  assistant  managirig  editor  for  each 
circulation  manager.  He  was  active  in  newspaper,  to  be  appointed  later,  when 
the  formation  of  the  New  York  State  reorganization  has  been  perfected. 
Circulation  Managers  Association  which 

he  now  heads.  Journalitm  Study  Popular 

In  an  interview  given  to  Editor  &  Pullman,  Wash.,  Oct.  26. — The  open- 
Publisher,  Mr.  Burke  stated  that  his  ing  of  Washington  State  College  finds 
aim  would  be  the  greatest  possible  co-  the  new  courses  in  journalism  in  de¬ 
operation  among  the  circulation  man-  mand.  Sixty  are  now  enrolled.  The 
agers  of  New  York.  With  this  end  in  whole  course  has  been  reorganized  un¬ 
view,  he  wants  ail  circulation  managers  der  the  direction  of  Frank  Thayer,  for- 
and  publishers  to  submit  to  him  their  merly  director  of  the  course  in  journal- 

important  and  perplexing  problems.  He  ism  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 

will  then  secure  expressions  of  opinion  assisted  by  J.  L.  Ashlock,  T.  J.  O’Day 

from  men  who  have  been  confronted  by  and  F.  F.  Nalder,  formerly  associate 

the  problem  in  question.  These  will  be 
sent  to  inquiring  managers. 

Mr.  Burke  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
adage  that,  “Many  heads  are  better  than 
one.’’  His  idea  of  bringing  this  out  is 
discussion  of  topics  at  the  semi-annual 
convention.  For  this  reason  he  expects 
that  all  members  will  submit  topics  to 
the  chairman  of  the  program  committee 
and  that  no  man  will  refuse  to  prepare 
a  paper  when  requested. 

He  suggests  that  circulation  managers 
confer  with  their  publishers  on  subject 
for  discussion  and  also  in  preparing 
papers  for  reading  at  the  conventions. 

If  the  papers  are  prepared,  the  promises 
to  cause  enough  discussion  to  bring  out 
all  their  salient  points. 

The  new  president  will  also  try  to  in¬ 
crease  the  membership  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  whose  object  is  to  have  every  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  New  York  State  in 
its  ranks.  To  attain  this,  in  the  State 
in  general  and  in  Long  Island  in  par- 
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Bluefield 
tTelegraph 
Charleston 
tCazette 
tGazette 
tMail  .... 

Clarksburg 
tTelegram 

tTelegram  . _ 

After  Feb.  1st,  19J0,  .025  line  flat. 
Fairmont 

*W.  Virginian . (E)  S,192  .02 

Grafton 

tSentinel  . (E)  2,275  .014 

Huntington 

tAdvertiser  . (E)  8,139  .03 

..tHerald-Dispatch  (M)  11,165  .02 
tHerald-Dispatch  (S)  11,599  .02 


Martinsburg 

tJoumal  . 

Moundsville 

'Echo  . 

Parkersburg 

•News  . 

•News  . 

^Sentinel  . 

Wheeling 

tintelligencer 

tNews  . 

tNews  . 


New  French  Weekly  for  N.  Y. 

The  Gazette  Franco-.Xmericaine,  a 
new  weekly  printed  in  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  will  appear  in  New  York  Satur¬ 
day.  Its  purpose,  as  explained  by  the 
editors,  will  be  to  promote  closer  rela¬ 
tions  between  America  and  France,  and 
to  stimulate  better  co-operation  between 
the  two  republics  in  the  various  fields 
of  peaceful  activity.  The  editors  are 
Arthur  Plottier  and  Emile  Cregut. 


?tGovernmont  .Statement,  Oct.  1,  1919. 
tOovernment  Statement,  April  I,  1919. 
•A.  B.  C.  .Statement,  April  1,  1919. 


Decoration  For  Campbell 

Milwaukee,  Oct.  28. — Henry  C. 
Campbell,  assistant  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  has  received  word  from 
M.  Casenave,  French  high  commissioner 
to  the  United  States,  that  he  has  been 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 


File  the  Facts  for  Reference 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1919 
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GETTING  TO  A  BETTER  BASIS 

IN  the  days  when  advertising  was  not  generally 
recognized  as  the  vital  factor  in  business  build¬ 
ing  some  unsound  policies  and  practices  were 
developed  which,  to  some  degree,  still  survive  as 
traditions. 

Among  these  was  the  habit  of  concentrating  on  a 
certain  day  of  the  week  the  greatest  part  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  for  that  week.  This  policy 
had  its  inception  in  part  in  the  fact  that  not  many 
advertisers  bought  enough  space  to  enable  them  to 
make  a  good  showing  every  day  of  the  week,  or 
even  for  two  or  three  days.  They  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem,  not  through  making  adequate  appropriations  for 
advertising,  but  through  using  ample  and  impressive 
copy  on  one  day  and  little  if  any  copy  on  other  days. 

Having  found  this  illogical  expedient  they  tried 
to  analyze  the  buying  habits  of  the  people  and  to 
select  as  their  day  for  real  advertising  the  one  pre¬ 
ceding  (in  the  case  of  evening  papers)  or  (in  the 
case  of  morning  papers)  the  very  day  on  which  there 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  “natural”  volume  of 
business. 

At  first  Friday  held  favor,  and  Friday’s  papers 
were  top-heavy  with  advertising.  Then  some  of  this 
volume  shifted  back  to  Thursday’s  papers — eventually 
to  Wednesday’s.  The  theory  seemed  to  be  that 
advertising  could  not  create  demand  for  goods — but 
only  serve  as  an  accellerating  force,  a  stimulant,  for 
an  existing  demand. 

Monday’s  issue  was  a  starved  one,  so  far  as  ad¬ 
vertising  was  concerned.  Politicians,  keenly  alive 
to  this  situation,  had  a  habit  of  releasing  big  stories 
for  use  in  Monday’s  papers,  assured  of  ample  space. 
Even  today,  to  some  degree,  this  practice  obtains. 
Even  today  there  are  newspapers  whose  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Saturday  issues  are  “light”  in  adver¬ 
tising,  while  carrying  a  maximum  of  news  and  ap¬ 
pealing  very  strongly  to  reader-interest. 

But  many  of  our  metropolitan  papers — of  a  long 
list  such  conspicuous  examples  may  be  cited  as  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  the  Boston  Post  and 
the  Chicago  Daily  News — now  find  that  the  ideal 
of  a  better  balanced  volume  throughout  the  week  is 
very  near  to  practical  realization.  One  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  big  department  stores  has  been  using  for 
some  time  almost  full  copy  in  the  Saturday  issue  of 
the  Bulletin,  and  find  that  this  is  a  strong  stimulant 
for  Monday  sales. 

E.  A.  Brown,  advertising  manager  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  stores  in  Chicago,  says:  “We  are  now 
in  our  fifth  year  for  consistent  Saturday  night  ad¬ 
vertising.  We  were  the  pioneers  among  Chicago 
retailers  in  this  move.  We  started  with  very  small 
copy  and  with  very  little  hope  of  success.  None  of 
us  really  believed  that  advertising  would  carry  over 
Sunday  against  the  great  Sunday  paper  competition 
Now,  however,  we  never  pass  a  Saturday  without 
generous  representation  in  the  evening  papers.  We 
find  that  in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  the  Daily  News’ 
circulation  on  Saturday  the  results  we  get  on  those 
items  advertised  are  frequently  greater  than  with 
the  same  items  advertised  on  an  ordinary  day.” 

Could  there  be  stronger  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
advertising  creates  trade,  irrespective  of  “shopping 
habits”  and  merchandising  traditions? 

The  Boston  Post  reports  more  business  on  Mon¬ 
day.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  than  ever  before 
Pressure  on  the  advertising  columns  is  almost  equal¬ 
ized  throughout  the  week.  This  permits  a  better 
balanced  paper,  more  consistent  treatment  of  news, 
better  service  to  advertisers.  Advertisers  who  in¬ 
sist  upon  position  “near  reading  matter”  are  able  to 
secure  it,  because  of  the  standardization  of  news 
space.  Under  the  old  tradition  certain  issues  were 
overburdened  with  advertising  and  starved  for  news. 
The  problem  of  using  at  least  a  little  news  on  every 
page  except  those  given  over  to  full  page  ads  led 
to  fantastic  makeup,  defeating  the  reSl  purpose  in 
view. 

This  question  of  an  even  balance  of  copy  through¬ 
out  the  week  is  one  demanding  the  co-operation  of 
all  agencies  and  national  advertisers.  With  papers 
that  are  still  top-heavy  with  advertising  on  certain 
days,  schedules  should  provide  for  the  use  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  copy  on  “light  days.”  This  policy 
will  yield  better  results — and  that  should  be  the 
deciding  consideration. 


SIMPLE  PROBLEM  IN  COSTS 

HOW  much  docs  the  white  paper  in  one  copy 
of  your  newspaper  cost,  before  any  ink  is 
put  on  it? 

For  a  newspaper  using  an  eight-column  page  one 
pound  of  newsprint  affords  sixty  pages.  The  pres¬ 
ent  average  price  of  paper,  delivered,  is  about  four 
and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  Thus  a  30-page  paper 
costs,  for  newsprint,  two  and  one-fourth  cents; 
and  the  selling  price,  on  the  streets,  of  a  majority 
of  the  dailies  running  to  such  sizes  or  larger,  is 
two  cents.  As  the  rate  to  dealers  is  $1.40,  some¬ 
times  less,  the  publisher  who  issues  a  30-page  edi¬ 
tion  sustains  a  loss  of  about  $1.70  on  every  hundred 
pounds  of  newsprint  used. 

The  loss  sustained  on  white  paper  used  in  big 
Sunday  issues  is  even  greater,  and  publishers  who 
will  face  the  cold  facts  will  realize  that  the  present 
retail  prices  of  their  papers  arc  wholly  inadequate. 

A  three-cent  daily  issue  of  30  pages,  wholesaling 
at  $2.25  per  hundred,  would  exactly  meet  the  present 
average  cost  of  the  newsprint  required.  Can  it  be 
disputed  that  sound  business  methods  demand  that 
the  net  revenues  from  circulation  should  at  least 
cover  the  total  cost  of  white  paper?  Can  a  news¬ 
paper  prosper,  even  with  a  great  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising,  while  selling  its  finished  product  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  basic  raw  material? 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  newsprint  market 
will  right  itself  so  long  as  publishers  persist  in  using 
a  maximum  of  that  product  without  regard  to  its 
cost  or  the  loss  involved? 

Volume  of  advertising  can  do  much  to  cover  fun¬ 
damental  defects  in  selling  policies — but  it  is  ex¬ 
pecting  too  much  when  this  factor  is  depended  upon 
to  retrieve,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
unnecessary  losses  in  the  circulation  department. 

If  drastic  increases  in  advertising  rates  are  to  be 
avoided,  a  higher  average  selling  price  for  news¬ 
papers  must  be  established.  The  three-cent  price 
will  go  far  toward  relieving  a  situation  as  to  mount¬ 
ing  costs  which  grows  more  menacing  all  the  time. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  panacea.  Reasonable  increases 
in  advertising  rates,  even  at  the  cost  of  somewhat 
reduced  space  for  big  advertisers,  must  be  made. 
These  increases  should  be  based  upon  the  average 
increases  in  publishing  costs  for  recent  periods.  It 
would  greatly  simplify  this  computation  if  the  sell¬ 
ing  prices  of  the  papers  were  fixed  so  that  the 
revenues  will  cover  white  paper  costs  and  fluctua¬ 
tions. 

As  a  prominent  publisher  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Editor  &  Publisher:  “Both  the  subscription  tnd 
advertising  rates  must  be  immediately  raised  to 
avert  a  break-down  somewhere.” 


The  passing  of  William  J.  Douglas,  for  forty 
years  one  of  the  bright  and  well-loved  figures 
in  Canadian  journalism,  brings  sorrow  to  hundreds 
of  warm  friends  here  in  the  states.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  heart  and  wide  vision,  who  lived  close  to 
the  ideals  he  cherished.  His  influence  upon  the 
press  of  Canada  will  live  after  him. 
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DAMON  SUGGESTS  A  REMEDY 

OBIN  DAMON,  publisher  of  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
News,  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  authority  on  the  conservation  of  news¬ 
paper  space — therefore,  of  newsprint.  During  the 
war  Mr.  Damon  aided  many  publishers  to  save 
space  in  little  ways — the  elimination  of  useless  rules, 
condensation  of  heads  and  news  text  matter,  saving 
through  narrower  margins,  etc.  Among  the  metro¬ 
politan  papers  that  utilized  his  suggestions  suc¬ 
cessfully  was  the  New  York  Globe. 

Mr.  Damon  is  somewhat  of  a  pessimist — perhaps 
because  he  has  lived  too  much  with  optimists.  He 
does  not  believe  that  the  big  publishers,  as  a  rule, 
are  at  all  concerned  about  saving  white  paper.  In 
a  letter  to  Editor  &  Publisher  he  uses  very  plain 
language  in  characterizing  the  wasteful  practices  of 
many  of  the  metropolitan  papers. 

He  sees  a  very  simple  remedy  for  the  present 
shortage  of  newsprint — but  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  remedy  will  be  adopted.  If  the  Boston  papers 
should  save  two  pages  a  day,  he  figures,  the  total 
would  be  360  tons  a  month,  “and  that  quantity  of 
paper  would  about  supply  the  other  dailies  in 
Massachusetts.”  He  believes  that  if  this  plan  were 
to  be  followed  in  all  the  large  cities  the  present 
sky-rocket  paper  market  would  collapse  and  normal 
prices  rule. 

In  this  argument  he  is  in  practical  accord  with 
Mr.  Carvalho,  who  has  made  plain  to  readers  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  any  drastic  curtailment 'of 
consumption  would  result  quickly  in  a  stabilized 
market.  Are  normal  market  prices  and  an  adequate 
.supply  of  newsprint  important  enough  to  our  metro¬ 
politan  publishers  to  justify  concerted  action  to 
end  the  present  shortage? 


WILLIAM  .\LLEN  WHITE,  newspaperman  and 
sage,  told  a  Kansas  City  audience  the  other 
day  why  the  President  is  ill.  In  his  view  the  presi¬ 
dency  is  now  too  great  a  burden  for  even  a  superman 
to  carry;  and,  as  a  result  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
passionate  consecration  to  the  big  tasks  urging  them¬ 
selves  upon  mankind  in  this  new  day,  he  is  halted 
by  broken  nerves  and  a  pain-wracked  body.  Describ¬ 
ing  the  President’s  unprecedented  achievements  at 
Paris  Mr.  White  says;  “He  had  to  go  alone  amidst 
the  play  of  great  forces.”  Of  the  big  issue  of  the 
hour  the  Kansas  writer  offers  this  classic  analysis: 
“The  League  of  Nations  covenant  is  only  70  per 
cent  perfect ;  sometimes  I  think  it  is  much  less  than 
that,  but  it  is  the  big  thing  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
the  most  significant  thing  west  of  the  Ganges  since 
the  crucifixion,  and  it  is  all  Wilson’s  work.  If  it 
were  only  10  per  cent  perfect  it  would  still  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.”  And  that  is  the  view  of 
all  broad-visioned  Americans. 


Malcolm  McALISTER,  an  advertising  man 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  wants  to  know  what  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  have  discontinued  the 
practice  of  publishing  free  reading  matter  and  press 
agent  stuff — particularly  that  applying  to  automo¬ 
biles  and  real  estate.  No  statistics  are  available — 
but  it  is  true  that  a  growing  number  of  newspapers 
may  qualify  under  this  class.  Of  course  there  will 
never  be  a  time  when  news  matter  about  real  estate 
and  automobiles,  as  well  as  amusements,  will  be 
dispensed  with.  But  the  vogue  of  the  “puff”  has 
passed  in  hundreds  of  newspaper  offices. 


PELMANISM,  George  Creel  says,  is  “merely 
the  science  of  thinking.”  Any  ism  which  can 
teach  men  the  science  of  thinking  is  “some  ism  I” 
Why  not  try  it  out  on  certain  little  Senators  at 
Washington,  who  think  they  are  thinking  about 
the  league  covenant  in  terms  of  Americanism? 


HOW  much  newsprint  are  you  saving  in  every 
issue  through  more  intensive  editing  of  news 
matter?  Every’ inch  which  you  save,  without  im¬ 
pairing  textual  value,  is  an  inch  turned  over  to  the 
revenue-producing  end  of  your  paper. 


Any  good  newspaper  may  sell  its  classified  to 
its  readers  by  advertising — by  persistent  culti¬ 
vation  of  reader-interest. 
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PERSONALS 


Dr.  ALEXANDER  BLACK,  editor 
of  the  Newspaper  Feature  Serv- 
jce,  is  the  author  of  “The  Great 
Desire,”  which  William  Dean  Howells 
claims  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
novels. 

John  H.  Griffin,  general  manager  of 
the  Cohoes  (N.  Y.)  Dispatch,  is  now 
acting  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Al¬ 
bany  Argus,  at  the  same  time  retaining 
his  Cohoes  connection.  R.  A.  Douglas 
is  the  new  editor  of  the  Argus. 

Miss  Miriam  Moody,  daughter  of  C. 
P.  J.  Moody,  managing  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Galloway,  of  Memphis,  have 
been  married.  The  bride  and  groom 
have  been  friends  since  childhood. 

Robert  Erwin  has  been  made  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  New  Milford 
(Conn.)  Gazette,  following  the  recent' 
death  of  Philip  Wells. 

D.  R.  Harris,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Rusk  County  News  and  mayor 
of  Henderson,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
receiver  for  the  Timpson  &  Henderson 
Railroad  Company. 

John  L.  Stewart,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter, 
is  chairman  for  Washingfton  County  of 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Al.  Chase,  market  editor  of  the  Chi- 
coga  Tribune,  has  succeeded  Frank  N. 
Wood,  resigned,  as  real  estate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

W.  H.  Robinson  has  left  the  Cleveland 
News-Leader  organization  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  and  advertising  for 
the  Homesite  Company,  Cleveland. 

Roger  Steffan,  formerly  state  editor 
of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  .Journal, 
and  later  connected  with  the  Institute 
for  Public  Efficiency,  is  now  educa¬ 
tional  director  for  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York. 

Ralph  Leighton  Morrow,  editor  of 
the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Press,  has  been 
appointed  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Greenwich  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

J.  Henry  Murphy,  editor  of  the 
Rensselaer  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  and  Miss 
Grace  Steiert,  of  Albany,  have  been 
married. 

Miss  Margaret  Lukes,  woman’s  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  has  retired  and  gone  back  to 
her  old  home  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

J.  St.  George  Joyce,  one  of  the  oldest 
newspapermen  in  the  country,  from  a 
point  of  actual  continuous  service,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  after  an  illness 
of  several  weeks. 

Francis  M.  Lee  has  resigned  from 
the  Girard  Trust  Company,  Philadelphia, 
to  re-enter  newspaper  work.  He  was 
formerly  financial  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

Harry  J.  Buxton,  who  was  for  several 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  and  other  newspapers  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  has  retired  from  active  newspaper 
work  to  take  care  of  publicity  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester, 
Pa 

Miss  Isabel  Foster,  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  has  joined  the 
Bryn  Mawr  office  staff  of  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Endowment  Fund  Campaign.  She 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism  and  an  A.  B.  graduate  of 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Harry  M.  Neely,  who  was  for  many 


years  on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  returned  last  week  from  overseas, 
where  he  had  spent  several  months  do¬ 
ing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  and  within  a  few 
days  “signed  up”  to  sail  to  the  South 
Pole  region  on  a  whaler.  Mr.  Neeley 
is  an  expert  wireless  operator.  He 
needed  more  material  for  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  book — hence  the  trip. 

Paul  MacGahan  has  been  meeting 
with  much  success  as  Pennsylvania  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  American  Legion. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

James  Vernol  Clarke  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  formerly  publicity  director  of 
the  Charleston  District  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  National  War  Work  Council  and 
an  officer  in  the  army  during  the  war, 
has  joined  the  executive  staff  of  the 
publicity  department  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  New  York 
City. 

Thomas  F.  Flaherty,  political  reporter 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
resigned  to  become  associate  editor  of 
the  Trade  News  Service,  in  New  York. 
William  W.  Dooley,  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

E.  O.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  a  former  Los 
Angeles  newspaper  man,  occupies  the 
unique  position  of  holding  office  un¬ 
der  the  Canadian  government  while 
retaining  his  American  citizenship. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  recently  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Fish 
Commission. 

Ben  Markson,  formerly  on  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
gone  to  the  Los  Angeles  Record. 

William  A.  Linnance,  city  hall  man 
for  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  was 
married  October  8  at  Winsted,  to 
Miss  Florence  Babbitt.  Mr.  Linnance 
served  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  during 
the  war. 

W.  J.  Barnett,  who  has  been  on 
the  Philadelphia  Record  staff  for 
some  years,  has  succeeded  the  late 
Albert  B.  Baily  as  financial  editor. 

LeRoy  Pond  of  the  Hartford  Post’s 
city  staff  has  resigned  to  become  the 
Hartford  correspondent  for  the  Wa¬ 
terbury  Sunday  Herald. 

Walter  E.  Bellinger,  late  of  the  Utica 
Observer,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
wich  (N.  Y.)  Sun,  succeeding  Foster 
C.  Potter,  who  resigned  to  study  at 
Syracuse  University  and  the  Pulitzer 
School  of  Journalism,  New  York.  Miss 
Lenore  P.  Watts,  a  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  journalism  school  graduate,  is  the 
new  society  and  correspondence  editor 
of  the  Sun. 

(Captain  J.  W.  Lockwood,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  after  twenty-six  months’ 
army  service,  has  joined  the  Capper 
Farm  Press  as  art  editor.  He  was  dec¬ 
orated  with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for 
gallantry  at  St.  Mihiel. 

Neil  D.  Cranmer,  a  former  editor 
of  the  Syracuse  University  Daily  Or¬ 
ange,  and  Miss  Leah  Emmeline  Rogers 
have  been  married.  Mr.  Cranmer,  who 
is  now  in  the  insurance  business  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  a  charter  member  of 
Pi  Delta  Upsilon,  journalistic  society. 

Ernest  C.  Pollard  has  succeeded 
Harry  P.  Guerrant  as  city  editor  of  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Evening  Progress. 
Mr.  Guerrant  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Harry  B.  Crozier  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  th''  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  succeeding  Wilbur  Keith,  who  has 
become  state  editor.  Richard  Donohue, 
telegraph  editor,  has  gone  to  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram. 

A.  C.  Truax  is  the  new  city  editor  of 


McCAIN  OF  ALLIED  MUTUAL 
WAS  PICKED  FROM  FOUR 


WHEN  the  Allied  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company  went  hunting 
for  an  advertising  manager  some  time 
ago  they  first  called 
upon  a  prominent 
New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency  to 
recommend  a  few 
men  for  the  job. 
The  agency  recom¬ 
mended  four  men 
and  from  them 
one  was  “picked.” 
His  name  is  J.  S. 
McCain,  Jr.,  and 
his  business  life 
has  been  largely 
J.  S.  McCain,  Jr.  devoted  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales. 

Mr.  McCain  helped  direct  Valentine’s 
“Valspar”  Varnish  campaign.  In  1917 
he  resigned  to  join  the  truck  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1918,  he  joined  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Advertising  Agency  staff  and 
did  plan  and  research  work.  Early  in 
1919,  he  became  specialty  sales  manager 
for  L.  Barth  &  Son,  hotel  outfitters. 

Mr.  McCain  does  not  plan  to  make 
any  changes  in  the  present  organization 
of  the  Allied  Mutual,  but  additions  to 
the  staff  are  planned  as  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses. 


the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Evening  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  R.  Penn,  who  becomes 
feature  writer. 

William  Moon  has  been  made  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News,  succeeding  Bernard  Vaughn,  who 
becomes  editor  of  the  Rural  Weekly. 

Maj.  John  J.  Ahern,  Sunday  editor 
and  former  city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
Daily  News,  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
the  livestock  business  at  South  St.  Paul. 
He  and  Walter  Chase,  the  news  editor, 
have  bought  a  farm  on  the  Minnesota 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Herbert  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Buffalo  manager  for  the  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union,  succeeding  James 
H.  Lee.  who  recently  resigned  to  engage 
in  other  business. 

Miss  Zulu  Lee  McCaulee,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  San  An¬ 


gelo  Standard,  and  C.  B.  Smith,  late 
with  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal, 
are  now  connected  with  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Evening  Journal  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Walter  Dathe  and  E.  B.  Phillips  are 
now  handling,  jointly,  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News. 

W.  E.  Douglas,  formerly  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
News,  is  now  with  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
and  American. 

Howard  Slocum  has  resigned  from 
the  local  advertising  staff  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 

E.  W.  Waldron,  for  the  past  year  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News  and  previously  with  the  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  has  joined 
the  copy  staff  of  the  Washirigton  (D. 
C.)  Post. 

William  Johnson,  the  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  manager,  is  off  on  an¬ 
other  western  trip.  This  time  he’ll  stop 
for  a  talk  with  “Ding”  in  Des  Moines. 


WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

George  William  Bricka,  of  the  Bricka- 
Ford  .Advertising  Company,  New  York, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Leontine  Hays  were 
married  October  22. 

O.  A  Rowley,  president  of  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Advertising  Club,  has  resigned. 

W.  E.  Brewster  has  succeeded  F.  G. 
Blakelock,  resigned,  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heating 
Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Jane  J.  Martin,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sperry  &  Hunchinson  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  was  tendered  a  com¬ 
plimentary  dinner  by  her  friends,  Octo¬ 
ber  21,  to  fittingly  celebrate  her  election 
as  the  first  woman  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 

H.  G.  Jones,  the  New  York  Tribune’s 
book  advertising  man,  is  now  connected 
with  the  advertising  agency  of  Croot  & 
Denhard,  New  York.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Maltby,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Tribune’s  tea  room  advertising,  is  to 
take  over  Mr.  Jones’  desk.  Miss  Malt¬ 
by  has  only  recently  returned  from  do¬ 
ing  canteen  work  in  France. 

George  B.  Forristall  has  been  elected 
president  and  J.  D.  Mason  vice-president 
of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation. 

Joseph  H.  Fierstcin,  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  advertising  manager 
for  a  Houston  (Tex.)  dry  goods  firm, 
has  just  established  an  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  Houston. 


Fact®  about  the  HasWitv  Service 
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'tfie  W'^LsKln^ton  Timej 
5i^r\ed  a  contract 
for  the  Haskiri  Service. 
for  one  ye'a.r 
5cKool  tea.cKer5  alone 
received  l-ast  weeV*w 
14780  pieces  of  edu- 
cationa.!  litera-t-ure — 
through  the  newspapers 
represented  By  tKis 
service^ 

Frederic  J  HasKiri 
Washington  DC  will  tell 
you  the  price  and  plan 
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BRITISH  JOURNALS’  WAR  RECOVERY  IS  RAPID 


a  muinh  or  two  after  the 
Armistice  there  was  a  rush  of  new 
issues  and  a  resumption  of  many  pub¬ 
lications  suspended  during  the  war. 
Then  came  an  interval  of  comparative 
quiet,  but  now,  with  the  return  of  holi¬ 
day-makers  and  renewed  activities  there 
comes  another  Hood  of  new  journals, 
h'rom  various  parts  of  the  country  comes 
news  of  projected  dailies  and  weeklies, 
a  recent  addition  being  a  weekly  edition 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

The  proposed  issue  of  an  English 
editi<»n  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
by  Odhams,  Ltd.  (which  is  said  to  have 
l>een  abandoned)  is  responsible  for  a 
new  London  weekly  called  Nash’s  Week¬ 
ly,  the  preliminary  prospectus  of  which 
frankly  confessed  that  it  was  to  be  the 
British  equivalent  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Cur¬ 
tis’s  Philadelphia  paper.  It  is  published 
by  the  Periodical  Publishing  Co.,  33 
King  street,  London,  W.  C.  Then  there 
are  the  New  Commonwealth,  a  wcekl> 
newspaper  of  politics  (Kelmscott  Com¬ 
pany,  133  Salisbury  Square.  Fleet  street, 
E.  C.  4,)  Sports,  a  new  illustrated  sport¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  from  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Press,  Football  Bits  (George 
Newnes,  Ltd.),  and  trade  and  class 
papers  including  the  British  Builder 
(Organiser  House,  Bedford  street,  W 
C.  2);  the  Musician,  (17  Little  Titch- 
field  street,  W.  1),  which  has  grown 
out  of  a  trade  paper  called  the  Piano- 
maker,  founded  by  a  plucky  Scots¬ 
man,  Herbert  Sinclair,  in  a  time  of 
war-strain  and  trials.  Works  Manage¬ 
ment  (A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  Shoe  Lane, 
E.  C.)  Industrial  Art  Journal  (King¬ 
fisher  Press,  Southampton  Row,  W. 
C.  1)  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

But  as  a  result,  things  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  booming  among  editors  and 
publishers,  and  the  public  seems  to 
receive  each  new  issue  with  open  arms. 
Our  newstands  are  regaining  their  pre¬ 
war  standards  in  bulk  and  variety  of 
the  periodicals  displayed  and  the  win¬ 
ter  season  promises  to  be  one  in 
which  the  British  reader  will  have  a 
bewildering  profusion  of  newspapers 
and  other  publications  to  select  from 


Higham  Would  Inspire  National  Ideal  Through  the  Press 
— Editor  &  Publisher  Is  Quoted  by  Union 
of  Journalists. 


BY  HERBERT  C.  RIDOUT 

London  Editor,  Editor  &  Publisher 


official  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  its 
views — run  as  a  private  property,  of 
course. 

Thirdly,  the  leader  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
party  in  Ireland,  de  Valera,  is  said 
to  have  returned  from  the  United 
States  so  impressed  with  the  power  of 
the  newspaper  there  that  nothing  short 
of  a  daily  Sinn  Fein  paper  will  satisfy 
him.  It  is  believed  that  these  rumors 
have  their  foundation  in  the  fact  that 
the  death  of  W.  Martin  Murphy,  of  the 
Independent  and  Freeman’s  Journal  has 
given  rise  to  the  idea  of  changes  in 
proprietorship.  But  from  what  in¬ 
quiries  show,  the  only  people  who  are 
worrying  are  those  whose  names  are 
mentioned  as  projecting  Irish  journals 


Sunday  Times  is  printing  Von  Tirpitz’s 
story  of  German  submarine  warfare. 

In  another  direction  the  Observer  is 
effecting  a  radical  change  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  by  removing  the  trade  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  which  have  hitherto  oc¬ 
cupied  its  front  page  and  replacing 
them  with  “smalls” — the  object  being 
avowedly  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  paper,  with  the  mystifying  ad¬ 
dition  that  it  is  at  the  request  of  a 
very  large  number  of  readers. 

It  is  an  illuminating  instance  of  the 
hold  some  British  newspapers  exercise 
upon  their  readers  when  the  Observer 
(it  is  128  years  old)  can  advance  a 
reason  of  this  kind. 


Institute  would  observe  this  code,  and 
at  the  same  time  refuse  to  be  the 
puppets  of  ambitious  proprietors,  then 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  ex¬ 
punging  the  practice  from  the  best 
journalistic  circles.” 

I  think  the  influence  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  England  may  be  fairly 
gauged  from  quotations  of  this  kind 


“Toby,  M.  P.”  Writes 
Journalistic  History 

IT'OR  many  years  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
r  wrote  the  Parliamentary  diary  in 
Punch  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
"Toby,  M.P.”  He  is  now  engaged  on 
a  volume  of  reminiscences  of  his 
career  “The  Diary  of  a  Journalist,” 
which  is  awaited  with  some  interest 
since  Sir  Henry’s  period  was  that  of 
middle  and  late  Victorian  and  Ed¬ 
ward  VII. 


Newspaper  Rumors 
in  Ireland 

I  L'NDERSTAND  that  very  few  if 
1  any  of  the  existing  Irish  newspa¬ 
pers — and  there  are  some  fine  journal¬ 
istic  productions  in  Belfast  and  Dublin 
alone — arc  at  all  perturbed  at  the 
rumors  of  new  Irish  newspapers  to 
be  established  in  various  political  in¬ 
terests,  or  of  changes  in  existing 
proprietaries.  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  (who 
owns  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  Reynolds’  Newspaper, 
etc.)  is  one  of  those  spoken  of  as 
desirous  of  becoming  interested  in 
Irish  newspapers. 

Then,  the  present  Government  i« 
suggested  as  having  a.spirations  in  the 
direction  of  an  Irish  newspaper  as  an 


Last  P.  O.  Report 

I 

For  the  period  ending  Oct.  I,  1919  I 
Average  Daily  and  Sunday  Circulation  j 

76,806 

New  Orleans  Item 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  $3,000  Book  of 
Facta  and  Figures  concerning  selling 
1/28  of  ail  the  people  in  the  United 
States. 


Editorial  and 
Publiahing  Activities 

The  proprietors  of  established  jour¬ 
nals  exhibited  activities  that  indi¬ 
cate  in  a  marked  degree  that  determi¬ 
nation  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
attractions  of  any  newcomers.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  marked  instance  of  the 
kind  is  that  of  the  London  Morning 
Post,  which,  always  a  daily  of  strong 
character,  if  with  a  reputation  of  being 
somewhat  staid,  has  inaugurated  a  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  for  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  that  has  startled  many  of  its  con¬ 
temporaries  by  its  boldness  and  force¬ 
fulness. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fighting 
policy  of  the  Morning  Post  during  the 
war  gave  the  paper  a  new  reader-in¬ 
terest  and  power,  of  which  full  ad¬ 
vantage  is  now  being  taken.  It  was  a 
bold  step,  and  now  leaves  only  one 
competitive  daily  out  of  the  field  of 
advertising,  and  there  is  probably  little 
doubt  that  the  big-minded  proprietor  of 
this  will  not  recognise  his  opportunity 
before  many  moons  have  past. 

Then,  following  on  the  Times  serial 
of  Ludendorff  extracts,  comes  Land 
and  Water  with  an  announcement  of 
still  further  copious  extr.acts,  while  the 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Is  Quoted 

The  official  organ  of  the  British  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists,  the  Institute 
Journal,  has  been  interesting  itself  in 
the  question  of  casual  authorship  and 
its  relation  to  newspaper  production 
In  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal 
Kenneth  McMillan  writes,  apropos  of 
the  subject: 

“I  should  like  to  quote  from  a  re¬ 
cent  number  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
of  America  anent  that  very  subject 
It  seems  that  the  New  York  World  se¬ 
cured  the  stories  of  their  Transatlantic 
flight  from  the  three  American  aviators 
who  essayed  the  attempt  quite  recently. 
Quoting  the  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  all  of  the  proceeds  of  their  jour¬ 
nalistic  work  went  to  the  writers  them¬ 
selves,  although  the  article  was  syndi¬ 
cated  through  the  World.  The  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  aviators  should  reap  the 
financial  reward  of  their  stories  was 
written  into  the  contract  by  the  World 
“Surely  this  is  a  tip  for  our  legisla¬ 
tors  in  this  very  matter.  If  real  honest 
bona-fide  journalists,  members  of  the 


Trade  Unionism  Growing 
Among  Newspaper  Men 

The  growth  of  trade  unionism  among 
British  newspaper  writers  is  steady 
and  strong.  The  National  Union  of 
Journalists  reports  from  Central  Lon¬ 
don  alone  fifty-two  new  members  in  the 
month  of  August — a  vacation  month,  too. 
The  workers  in  the  London  house  of 
E.  Hulton  &  Co.  number  about  120 
members. 

As  illustrating  the  strength  of  the 
idea,  the  organ  of  the  National  Union 
tells  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  a 
Norfolk  town  where  a  meeting  was  held 
in  connection  with  a  local  laundry  work¬ 
ers’  strike.  The  press  was  represented 
by  the  district  reporter  of  one  paper 
and  the  local  correspondent  of  another. 

The  chairman  of  the  meeting  chal¬ 
lenged  the  press  representatives  regard¬ 
ing  their  trade  union  status.  The  dis¬ 
trict  reporter  was  a  member  of  the 
N.  U.  J.,  which  was  sufficient,  but  the 
local  correspondent,  naturally,  was  not 
a  union  member  and  he  was  requested 
to  leave.  The  chairman  subsequently 
explained  that  he  could  not  allow  the 
non-union  man  to  sit  next  to  another 
reporter  who  was  a  trade  unionist. 


Service 

National  advertisers  find  the 
Indianapolis  Radius  an  easy  market 
to  cultivate  because  they  can  obtain 
exact  information  of  conditions 
from  the  Merchandising  Service 
Department  of 

THE 

[NOiANApoIis  News 

Charter  Member  A,  C. 

Foreign  Represeniatiyes 

Dan  A.  Carroll,  Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York 
J.  E.  Lutz,  First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., Chicago 
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More  Separate 
Advertisements . 

appear  in  THE  PLAIN  DEAL¬ 
ER  every  week,  every  month, 
every  year  than  appear  in  any 
other  Cleveland  paper. 

Nearly  every  one  knows  the  su¬ 
periority  in  results  of 

The  Pl2dn  Dealer 


The  Detroit  News 

Ciarrie.s  over  half  the  entire  ap¬ 
propriations  for  week  day  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  Detroit. 
Three  competitors  divide  the 
balance. 


The  circulation  of 


ADVERTISING  RECORD 

4,732,042  Agate  Lines 
of  advertising  were  published  in  the  ^ 

Clarksburg  Telegram 

WEST  VIRGINIA  . 

during  nine  months  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1919  ' 

A  gain  of  31.8%  over  same  period  last  year.  . 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
shows  a  gain  of  87.9%  for  the  same  period,  [ 
It  pays  to  advertise  every  day  in  the  | 

Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Telegram 


The 

^laf  Pittsburgh 


in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  j 

suburbs,  is  believed  to  be  | 

about  three  times  that  of  j 

the  corresponding  edition  ' 

of  its  afternoon  contempo¬ 
rary  in  the  same  territory. 


Post 

has  the  sec- 
on  d  largest 
morning  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  in  Pittsburgh. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FIGHTING  part  in  the  passage  of  the  British  pat- 
rw,,  ,w^w^w^^w  ent  laws  from  1902  to  1907.  In  1909  he 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Hammering  Away  with  Paid  Adver¬ 
tising  Has  Most  Effect  on  Public, 
Declares  W.  E.  Chandler  of 
Rhode  Island 


Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  22. — “News¬ 
papers  are  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis,” 
Willis  E.  Chandler,  secretary  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Anti-Tuberculosis  As¬ 
sociation,  declared  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Tuberculosis  Conference,  after 
citing  the  failure  of  leaflets  to  reach 
large  numbers  of  people.  His  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Paid  Advertising,”  the  use 
of  which  was  discussed  as  one  of  the 
more  effective  methods  of  publicity. 

Mr.  Chandler  urged  that  any  cam¬ 
paign  against  tuberculosis  be  conduct¬ 
ed  in  a  business-like  manner.  He 
argued  that  newspaper  advertising  is 
a  far  better  means  of  reaching  the 
people  than  by  the  circulation  of  free 
folders. 

“The  first  thought  of  a  person 
who  is  handed  a  free  folder,”  he 
said,  “is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
man  who  is  handed  a  free  cigar,  name¬ 
ly,  what  is  the  matter  with  it.’ 

“By  hammering  away  in  the  news¬ 
papers  with  paid  advertising,”  he 
added,  “we  hope  to  get  our  message 
to  everybody.” 

Mr.  Chandler  praised  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  co-operation  they  had 
given  in  tuberculosis  campaigns  for 
funds  and  along  educational  lines. 


AGE-HERALD  IMPROVEMENTS 

Birmingham  Daily  Prepares  to  Erect 
Addition  to  Present  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  Oct.  28. — An  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Age-Herald  building  cost¬ 
ing  $50,000  is  to  be  erected  at  once  to 
care  for  that  newspaper’s  increased 
need  for  space. 

This  has  been  officially  announced 
by  Edward  W.  Barrett,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  morning  daily,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  plans  will  be  completed 
and  work  will  begin  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

SIR  JOSEPH  LAWRENCE 

Was  Official  of  American  and  British 
Linotype  Companies 

London,  Oct.  25. — Sir  Joseph  Law¬ 
rence,  chairman  of  the  International 
Linotype  Company,  Ltd.,  and  a  director 
of  the  Merganthaler  Linotype  Company 
of  New  York,  died  suddenly  yesterday. 
Sir  Joseph  I-awrence  was  born  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1^8.  He  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and  later  became  Captain  of  the 
40th  Lancashire  Volunteers. 

He  was  one  of  the  principal  and  ear¬ 
liest  pioneers  in  the  project  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  Ship  Canal  and  took  an  active 


was  sheriff  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
from  1901  to  1906  he  was  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Plymouth  Boroughs. 


©liituary 


P’rancis  R.  Wall,  a  lawyer,  who  was 
killed  in  a  recent  automobile  accident 
in  Oakland,  Cal.,  was  formerly  promi¬ 
nent  in  newspaper  circles  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  He  was  northwest  editor  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  from  1895  to 
1898. 

Adoi.dhus  P;.  Clymer,  for  the  last  six 
months  telegraph  editor  of  the  Mobile 
News-Item,  died  at  a  local  infirmary  this 
week  after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been 
employed  on  a  number  of  papers  in  Dal¬ 
las  and  other  Texas  cities. 

Hal  S.  RocKWfMiD,  aged  52,  prominent 
in  newspaper  and  political  circles  in 
Portage,  Wis.,  for  thirty  years,  is  dead. 
He  was  city  editor  of  a  local  paper  for 
a  number  of  years  and  later  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Milwauke  Sentinel. 

Thomas  Duncan,  who  for  29  years 
was  market  editor  of  the  Chicago  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  died  recently,  aged  87  years. 

Henry  L.  Hendrickson,  61  years  old, 
employed  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
New  York  American  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  died  in  Brooklyn  on 
October  25. 

John  H.  Kern,  editor  of  the  Queens 
County  American,  died  October  28,  from 
influenza  at  Glendale,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Laura  Snyder  Beal,  who  when 
her  father.  Judge  Frederick  Snyder,  was 
publisher  of  the  Maryville  (Mo.)  Times, 
worked  on  the  staff,  and  who  later  was 
society  editor  of  the  Maryville  Tribune, 
is  dead  at  her  home  in  Maryville. 

Mrs.  Lillian  C.  Hutton,  aged  57, 
for  twenty  years  a  newspaper  woman  of 
Kansas  City,  and  for  the  past  nine  years 
editor  of  the  woman’s  department  of  the 
Daily  Drover’s  Telegram,  died  October 
23. 

Amos  Roberts,  who  died  recently  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  started  in  the  newspaper 
business  with  the  Albany  Argus,  then 
the  .^tlas-.Argus.  He  published  the 
first  Republican  newspaiier  in  Schoharie 
county  and  later  edited  the  Courtland 
Democrat,  owned  by  Daniel  S.  Lamont. 
Secretary  of  War  during  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land’s  administration.  He  then  went  to 
the  Addison  Advertiser,  which  he  edited 
until  his  retirement  ten  years  ago. 

John  W.  Donohue,  vice-president  of 
M.  A.  Donohue  &  Co.,  past  member  of 
the  Press  Club  of  Chicago  and  well 
known  book  publisher,  fell  dead  on  Oc¬ 
tober  18.  Mr.  Donohue  was  born  in 
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Chicago  in  1868.  He  leaves  a  widow 
and  four  sons. 

.\nthony  F".  Robertson,  48  years  old, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Daily  Record,  a  publication  de¬ 
voted  to  the  petroleum  industry,  died 
October  12.  At  one  time  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 
The  body  was  sent  to  Selma,  Ala.,  his 
former  home,  for  burial. 

Mrs.  W.  N.  McKinney,  57,  wife  of 
W.  N.  McKinney,  associate  editor  of 
the  Excelsior  Springs  (Mo.)  Call,  died 
October  5. 


C.  P.  STEEN’S  ACTIVITIES 
SOUTH  AND  WEST 

{Continued  fr^nt  Page  lo) 
ploye  and  the  other  a  reporter  on  a  local 
(laper.  J.  G.  Kemp,  field  secretary,  was 
present,  also  W.  G.  Bleyer,  professor 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  Claude  R.  Diegle,  managing 
editor  of  Victor  Berger’s  Milwaukee 
Leader  (Socialist),  and  secretary  of  the 
1.  E.  A.  was  not  here.  Diegle  and  C. 
H.  Hanley,  also  an  editor  of  the  Leader, 
are  both  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  of  the  I.  E.  A. 

I.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  DATES 

Announces  First  Annual  Gathering 
Will  Be  in  Kansas  City 

(Special  Correspondence) 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  29. — It  has 
been  announced  that  the  first  annual 
convention  of  the  International  Editorial 
Association,  which  claims  to  be  a  fra¬ 
ternal  and  beneficial  organization,  will 
be  held  here  December  12,  13  and  14 
instead  of  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  said,  Clyde  P.  Steen, 
managing  director,  will  complete  the 
formation  of  the  Missouri  Chapter. 

The  formation  of  Oklahoma  and  Wis¬ 
consin  chapters  will  be  completed,  it  is 
hoped,  before  that  time.  The  following 
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arc  given  as  the  officers  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  :  Clyde  P.  Steen,  managing  di¬ 
rector  ;  Edward  Arkle,  city  editor 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  majority  vice- 
president  ;  Claude  R.  Deigle,  managing 
editor  Milwaukee  Leader,  secretary;  J. 
M.  Magie,  managing  editor  Waynesboro 
(V'a. )  Twin  City  Times,  and  Herbert 
Vanderhood,  Chicago,  directors. 

The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Majority  is 
a  weekly  lalior  paper.  The  population 
of  Waynesboro  is  given  as  2,000.  The 
Twin  City  Times  is  a  semi-weekly  paper 
of  which  R.  S.  Owens  is  editor  and 
publisher.  Its  circulation  figures  are  not 
included  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  rec¬ 
ords,  l)ut  the  circulation  of  the  Valley 
Virginian  (weekly),  the  only  other  pa¬ 
per  in  that  city,  is  given  as  950.  The 
Milwaukee  Leader  is  Victor  Berger’s 
Socialist  newspaper. 

Celebrates  in  Waynesboro 

(By  Telegraph) 

Bedford,  Va.,  Oct.  27. — Clyde  P. 
Steen,  managing  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Editorial  Association,  left  Bed¬ 
ford  early  in  October  and  on  the  tenth 
day  of  this  month  celebrated,  in 
Waynesboro,  the  acquistion  of  another 
home  for  editors  in  that  town.  His 
present  address  has  been  given  as 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Kemp  Unknown  on  Tribune 

(By  Telegraph) 

Chicago,  Oct.  27. — At  the  managing 
editor’s  office  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  record 
in  their  files  of  a  James  George  Kemp 
ever  having  been  in  the  employ  of  that 
newspaper.. 
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M.  KOEMGSBERG,  Manager 
241  WEST  58TH  ST.  NEW  YORK 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1919 


Curtu  Gives  Free  Insurance 
to  All  Employes 

Pkiladalpkia  Ledger  Staff*,  Pleated 
ky  Award,  Sign  "Round 
Rokin"  of  Tkank* 


Philadelphia,  Oct.  28 — Every  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Public  Ledger  and  Even¬ 
ing  Public  Ledger,  who  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  either  newspaper  for  a  year  or 
more,  have  just  l>cen  handed  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  the  gift  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis,  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers 

The  policies  are  payable  at  the  time 
of  the  employe’s  death  to  any  person 
he  or  she  may  name.  Upon  proof  of 
death  the  beneticiary  of  the  insured  is 
given  a  lump  sum  of  $250.  This  is  to 
defray  burial  expenses.  Following  this 
payment  the  beneficiary  collects  each 
week  a  sum  equal  to  the  insured’s  earn¬ 
ings  at  the  time  of  death.  These  pay¬ 
ments  are  to  continue  until  a  year’s  sal¬ 
ary  shall  have  been  paid. 

The  offer  was  entirely  gratuitious  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Curtis.  There  are  no 
"strings”  attached  to  it  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  gratis  to  every  employe.  So 
pleased  were  the  employes  that  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  the  two  newspa¬ 
pers  signed  a  “round  robin”  which  they 
presented  to  Mr.  Curtis,  emphasizing 
the  thanks  of  the  workers  for  the 
beneficent  award. 


FRIENDS  HONOR  BOK 


Rutiriog  Ladi**’  Hoaie  Journal 
Editor  Tendared  Farawall  Dinnar 

Philadelphla,  Oct.  24. — Edward  Bok, 
who  will  resign  at  the  end  of  this  year 
as  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal, 
was  given  a  dinner  this  week  by  his 
associates  in  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  in  recognition  of  his  thirty  years’ 
service.  Every  department  of  the  com¬ 
pany  was  represented  at  the  dinner, 
which  was  attended  also  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company’s  branch  offices  in 
other  cities.  Mrs.  Bok  and  her  son. 
Curtis  Bok,  recently  mustered  out  of 
service,  were  also  among  the  guests. 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  presided,  and  in¬ 
troduced  John  Gribbel,  former  president 
of  the  Union  League  and  for  years  as¬ 
sociated  in  business  with  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  made  the  principal  address.  .\  fea¬ 
ture  was  the  playing  of  Joseph  Hoffman, 
noted  pianist,  who  for  years  has  l>een 
associated  with  Mr.  Bok  through  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  as  well  as 
through  the  I,adies’  Home  Journal,  to 
which  the  pianist  is  a  regular  contribu¬ 
tor.  - - 

Priau  for  Pittsburgh  Stories 

PiTTSBrar.H,  Oct.  26. — The  University 
of  Pittsburgh  has  received  a  check  for 
$ltWt  from  William  A  Johnston,  author 
and  native  Pittsburgher  who  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Krw  York  World  edi¬ 
torial  staff  Thi'  amount  is  to  he 
awarded  a*  a  |»ri/r  for  the  Iwst  short 
'lory,  laid  in  Pitt-hiirKh.  produced  thi' 
era'  b>  a  U  I'f  P  -tudent  Mr  John- 

t 

Tk*  Test  Towa  of  tk*  Couatry 
for  tk*  Natioaal  Advortisor 

Beloit,  WUconti  n 


ston  wishes  to  encourage  writers  to  use 
Pittsbugh  atmosphere  in  their  stories  and 
censures  the  tendency  of  young  authors 
to  locate  their  stories  everywhere  save 

home.  - 

State  Editor  for  Portland  Paper 
Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  29. — As  part  of  a 
plan  better  to  cover  the  state  of  Maine 
and  make  the  Evening  Express-Adver¬ 
tiser  even  more  decidedly  a  state  paper 
than  it  is  at  present,  the  paper  has  creat¬ 
ed  the  position  of  state  editor  and  has 
appointed  H.  J.  K.  Tewksbury,  who  was 
telegraph  editor  of  the  I^wiston  Sun 
for  a  number  of  years  and  came  to  the 
Express-Advertiser  as  an  assistant  news 
editor  aliout  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Tewks¬ 
bury  is  succeeded  on  the  news  desk  by 
L.  Barton  Motherwell. 


Engravers  Want  $1  an  Hour 

.\lbany,  N’.  Y.,  Oct.  4. — One  dollar 
an  hour  or  $44  a  week  for  44  hours 
work,  is  the  rate  Albany  photo-engrav¬ 
ers  have  set,  and  for  which  a  demand 
will  be  presented  to  the  employers 
shortly.  The  present  scale  is  $35  for  48 
hours  work.  The  existing  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  workers  and  the  employers 
ends  in  December. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Circus  Ticket*  for  Advertising 


Will  the  movement  be  beneficial? 

The  craft  appears  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes  at  present;  (1)  Those  who  believe  in 
the  principle  of  unionism  as  adapted  to  pro¬ 
fessions;  (2)  those  who  are  radically  op¬ 
posed;  (3)  those  who  have  to  be  shown.  I 
class  myself  with  the  third  division  after 
reading  everything  that  Editor  &  Publishbr 
and  other  publications  have  carried  since  the 
agitation  became  acute. 

It  is  a  fact  notorious  and  to  the  shame 
of  a  large  percentage  of  publishers  that  salary 
increases  in  the  editorial  department  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advances  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments.  If  the  men  who  handle 
the  news  can  obtain  adequate  compensation 
through  organization  well  and  good.  But  will 
it  stop  there? 

The  newswriter  more  than  any  other  man 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  public  pulse. 
His  job  is  a  quasi-public  one.  He  owes  a 
duty  not  only  to  his  employer  but  in,  per¬ 
haps,  a  larger  extent  to  the  public  in  that  he 
must  present  the  news  in  an  unbiased  and 
truthful  manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole. 
His  judgment  must  not  be  warped  by  any 
outside  influence. 

Recently  we  have  seen  attempts  of  various 
unions  in  England,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  to  censor  the  editorial  pages  of  news¬ 
papers.  That  they  have  met  with  no  success 
was  due  to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  publish¬ 
ers  who  preferred  to  suspend  publication 
rather  than  submit  to  dictation. 

Now,  if  the  men  who  gather  the  news,  write 
the  news  and  prepare  it  for  publication  form 
a  union  can  they  act  with  the  same  interest 
toward  the  public  a's  they  do  today? 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  union  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  honest  effort  to  obtain  light 
from  men  who  are  competent  to  .shed  it 
through  the  columns  of  Editor  &  Publishis. 
If  this  agitation  is  worth  going  through  with 
it  will  flourish  under  the  spotlight;  if  it  isn’t 
it  will  curl  up  and  die.  , 

I.et  us  have  the  opinions  of  men  who  are 
taking  part  in  the  daily  grind  in  the  medium 
sized  cities  of  the  country  who  are  not  afraid 
to  sign  their  names  to  communications. 

CHARLES  B.  FORBES 
Night  Editor,  The  Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 


should  be  limited  to  a  four  page  seven  column 
paper,  excepting  for  a  number  of  special  oc¬ 
casions  during  the  year,  and  that  the  job 
office  should  be  confined  to  the  printing  of 
university  publications  and  a  certain  amount 
of  fill-in  job  work  originating  within  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  newspaper  men  of  Lawrence 
appeared  before  the  state  officials  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Governor  Allen,  who  handled  the 
matter  very  wisely. 

It  is  the  old  question  of  whether  a  plant 
owned  by  the  state  and  conducted  at  least 
in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  should 
operat*  in  competition  with  privately  owned 
plants.  It  was  the  decision  of  Governor  Allen 
that  they  should  not  be  conducted  for  profit, 
and  should  be  limited  to  their  fields. 

W.  C.  SIMONS. 

President  World  Company. 


Jack  Barry  Writes  from  Iquitos 


IguiTos,  Peru,  Sept.  0. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Here  I  am  2500 
mile*  up  the  Amazon.  Iquitos  is  a  town  of 
the  future — the  most  important  east  of  the 
Andes  in  Peru;  has  four  daily  newspapers 
and  is  very  pro-American — even  though  there’s 
not  a  single  American  in  Iquitos! 

The  only  communication  it  has  with  the 
outside  world  is  down  the  Amazon  or  on 
mule-back  over  the  Andes.  There  are  strong 
wireless  stations  all  through  these  wild  sec¬ 
tions  of  Peru  and  Brazil  so  that  the  news- 
papers  each  day  carry  all  the  latest  important 
dispatches. 

Did  I  see  all?  Not  quite  that — mostly  one 
*r  two  live  affairs.  It  is  surprising  what 
"civilized”  lives  they  live  in  these  out  of 
the  way  spots  on  the  earth’s  surface.  The 
U.  S.  A.  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  main 
hope  of  Brazil  and  Peru. 

I  have  given  a  few  interviews  to  the  local 
press  in  various  towns  in  Amazonia,  encourag- 
ing  the  idea.  This  is  the  country  of  the 
future — a  ‘‘white  man’s”  country  in  every 
sense.  J.  F.  BARRS’. 


4-5  Column  Strip  Features 


To  Editor  &  Publishbr: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  News- 
psi>cr  Departmental  In  New  Orleans,  a  mo¬ 
tion  was  adopted  stating  it  to  be  the  sense 
of  those  present  that  reading  notices  should 
not  be  given  to  circuses. 

As  you  know,  it  has  been  the  practice 
for  newspapers  to  give  reading  notices  and 
accept  tickets  which'  are  a  constant  source 
of  Internal  strife  in  newspaper  offices  when 
the  distribution  time  comes.  The  writer  has 
a  letter  from  A.  M.  Dockery,  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster-General,  In  which  he  says  the 
following: 

Publishers  of  publications  entered  as  sec¬ 
ond  class  matter  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  postal  laws  and  regulations  from  in¬ 
serting  in  their  publications  reading  notices 
pertaining  to  circuses.  If  such  notices  are 
Inserted  in  consideration  of  receiving 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  circus,  they 
should  be  marked  as  advertisements  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912.  If  the  notices 
are  not  Inserted  In  consideration  of  ob¬ 
taining  tickets  of  admission  to  the  circus 
or  of  some  other  valuable  consideration, 
they  would  not  appear  to  come  within  the 
requirements  of  the  Act. 

The  printing  of  circus  readers  has  been 
a  thing  tolerated  in  newspaper  offices  from 
time  Immemorial.  The  writer  has  yet  to 
see  a  circus  reader  followed  by  the  word 
"advertisement."  though  It  undoubtedly  Is 
never  printed  unless  circus  tickets  are  se¬ 
cured.  In  fart,  the  ordinary  circus  contract 
contains  the  stipulation  that  so  many  tickets 
are  to  he  given  and  that  readers  are  to  be 
furnished. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for  city  and 
county  ofnclala  to  take  tickets  for  the  pre¬ 
sumed  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  law  la 
observed  or  not  observed,  as  the  case  may 
be 

Now.  Isn't  It  about  time  that  newspapers 
were  conducting  their  business  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis?  H.  H.  B. 

"Lot  Us  Have  Open  Discussion  on 
Writers’  Organigations" 


Ksoxvilli,  Tibs  .  Oct.  21,  1919 
To  Kiiitor  a  I’l'SLiSHBS’  The  tendency  of 
nrw^wriierv  the  rouniry  over  to  form  unions 
or  sssoriations  with  nr  without  affiliation  with 
the  International  Typographiral  Union  is  fast 
spreading  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
among  reporters  and  desk  men  ’ 

When  the  East  Reaches 
the  West 

LOS  ANGELES 

Evening  Herald 

Th«  graalasi  waeli>day 
ashrertising  ma^ym  osi 
the  Pacilic  raasi 

DAILYCIRCULATION 

127,77) 


The  Lawrence  Case  Clarified 


Lawrxhce,  Kan.,  Oct.  23,  1919. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Both  the  heading 
"Publishers  Complain  of  Invasion”  and  the 
article  following  on  page  26  of  your  issue 
of  October  9th  are  misleading. 

The  Kan.san  has  been  published  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  as  a  six  column  folio  daily 
five  days  a  week  for  nine  or  ten  months  in 
the  year,  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  its 
field  as  a  University  paper,  but  last  summer 
it  endeavored  to  secure  an  Associated  Press 
report,  by  making  application  to  one  of  the 
Directors,  who  referred  them  to  W.  C.  Simons, 
publisher  of  the  Journal-World,  the  member 
of  the  Associated  Press  at  Lawrence. 

Not  being  able  to  secure  an  Associated 
Press  report,  they  contracted  with  the  United 
Press,  which  had  been  furnishing  the  U.  P. 
report  to  the  Gazette  for  several  years,  with¬ 
out  conferring  with  the  publishers  of  that 
paper.  The  Gazette  complained  and  Mr. 
Simons  was  called  into  the  matter  by  the  state 
authorities. 

The  field  of  the  Kansan  as  a  newspaper 
and  the  field  of  the  Department  of  Journalism 
as  job  printers  were  discussed  and  Governor 
Allen  and  the  Board  of  Administration  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Kansan  should  not  es.say  to 
become  a  general  newspaper  nor  should  the 
state  owned  plant  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  enter  the  field  as  an  active  competitor 
for  job  printing  Against  privately  owned  in¬ 
stitutions.  but  that  the  Vniversitv*  paper 


Mbridiaa,  Miss.,  Oct.  23,  1919 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  As  one  measure 
toward  newspaper  conservation,  may  I  sug 
gest  that  the  newspapers  use  four  and  five 
column  strip  features  instead  of  six  and 
.seven  columns.  By  careful  lettering,  the  cap¬ 
tions  of  the  scenes  can  be  deciphered  in  four 
and  five  column  sizes. 

We  are  writing  to  the  syndicates  that  sup 
ply  us  with  strip  features  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  matter  consideerd  by  other  pub¬ 
lishers.  RALPH  R.  BUVINGER. 

Proprietor  Meridian  Star. 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

cerrie*  more  display  advertising 
than  any  other  newspaper  in 
Westchester  County 
This  is  an  acknowledgement  of 
its  power  that  the  advertiser 
should  heed,  if  desirous  of 
reaching  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 
171  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


125,636 

persons  live  in  the  territory  served  by  the 

ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

(EvSning  and  Sunday) 

This  section  of  New  Jersey — Monmouth 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ocean  counties — 
constitutes  the  heart  of  the  garden  center 
of  the  state,  besides  being  the  "Play¬ 
ground  of  America." 

The  residents  are  well-to-do  and  form 
a  responsive  market  that  well  repays  the 
advertiser.  And  the  Press  thoroughly 
rovers  the  territory  named. 

Member  A.  B.  C.  Standard  Rate  Card. 
Fraak  R.  Nortbrup,  Spscial  Rapressatativ* 
20J  Fifth  Aveaue,  New  York  City 
Association  Building,  Chicago 
J.  I..  Kinmonth.  I  Iwner  an<l  Publisher, 
Asbury  Park.  New  Jersey. 


pttaburg  Siapatrl; 

reduces  to  the  minimum  all 
chance  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 

THE  PORD-PARSONS  CO., 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

H  C  ROOK 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


PUBLISHERS:  If  you 
are  having  trouble  Col¬ 
lecting  your  N.  Y.  Agency 
Accounts  due  to  “Missing 
Checking  Copies,"  you 
NEED  the  “S.  A  M.  IN- 
SURED  Agency  Delivery 
Service."  i ''t  iul  fm  tic 
1 

fl  L  k  I  ii  i  K 

PerllSip  ✓  W 

410 AS*  NY  TMN-nupHsAlq 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 

I  Sworn  Not  Paid  Circulation  for 
C  Month*  Ending  April  1st,  1919 

43,701  Daily 

I  We  guaranirr  the  largest  whit^ 

I  home  delivered  evening  circulation  in 
Ihe  trade  irrrilory  of  N’ew  Orleans 
T"  rest  h  a  large  majority  of  the 
trade  prosp-rls  in  the  Im  si  lerriloi- 
Ihe  Sictet  IS  Ihe  iKgirsI  and  e.<>n»m 
wie.liiiio 

I  ttlM.n  dais  •Put  «Hi 

Tka  S.  C.  Boekwtik  SpocinI  Agcy. 

.Sole  roteiga  ■•pteseoltllves 

Neo  Vnik  1  >>■  sge  I 
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21  DAYS’  SUPPLY  HELD 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


Jobbers’  Stocks  Fall  Witb  “Spot 
Market’’  Price  $4.58  Per  100 
Imports  Grow  and  Exports 
Drop 


•Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  27. — The 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  on 
news  print  paper  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  for  the  month  of  September, 
agrees  with  the  report  of  the  News 
Print  Service  Bureau  (printed  in  Edi¬ 
tor  AND  Publisher  last  week)  in  that 
there  was  only  about  4  days’  average 
output  of  paper  on  hand  at  the  mills  on 
September  30. 

Tonnage  reports  from  753  publishers 
show  that  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  on  hand  on  September  30  a  to¬ 
tal  of  139,987  tons  of  news  print.  As 
it  is  estimated  that  the  present  daily 
consumption  of  news  print  approximates 
6,500  tons,  it  is  evident  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  stocks  cover  about  21  days’  con- 
••umption. 

1871  Tons  in  Transit 

Publishers’  stocks  decreased  3,238  tons 
during  September,  which  was  counter- 
balanced  in  part  by  an  increase  of  1,871 
tons  of  news  print  in  transit.  Fifty- 
seven  publishing  concerns  held  about 
.54  per  cent,  of  the  total  stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  con¬ 
tract  deliveries  from  United  States  mills 
to  publishers  during  September,  f.  o.  b. 
mill  in  carload  lots  for  standard  roll 
news  was  $3,675  per  hundredweight. 
This  average  is  based  upon  September 
deliveries  of  more  than  77,000  tons  on 
contracts  involving  a  total  tonnage  of 
more  than  1,500,000  tons  of  paper  made 
in  the  United  States.  These  contracts, 
most  of  which  extend  until  December 
31,  1919,  include  a  few  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  made  prior  to  the  war  at  very 
low  prices. 

The  weighted  average  contract  price 
based  on  deliveries  from  Canadian  mills 
of  more  than  18,000  tons  of  standard 
roll  news  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  mill  in 
.September,  was  $3,663  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  This  average  is  based  upon  de¬ 
liveries  on  contracts  involving  more  than 
200,000  tons  of  Canadian  paper.  Most 
of  the  contracts  terminate  on  December 
.11,  1919. 

Average  Market  Price  Is  $4.58 

The  weighted  average  market  price 
for  September  of  standard  roll  news  in 
carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  mill  based  upon  do¬ 
mestic  purchases  totalling  more  than 
10,000  tons  was  $4.58  per  hundredweight. 

Imports  of  news  print  during  .August, 
practically  all  from  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland,  totalled  47,131  tons,  against 
46,863  tons  in  August,  1918. 

Exports  of  news  print,  totalled  9,650 
tons  in  August,  1919,  as  compared  with 
8,521  tons  in  August,  1918.  Argentina 
was  the  leading  customer,  with  3,781 
tons,  other  purchasers  taking  the  fol¬ 
lowing  amounts: 

Brazil,  1,421  tons;  Cuba,  1,116  tons; 
Chile,  509  tons;  China,  512  tons;  United 

I  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

I  Most  Rapidly  Growing  City  in  East 

Thoroughly  Covered  by  Only  Daily  in 
'  Field. 

Evening  News 

Member  A.  N.  P.  A..  A.  B.  C..  A.  P. 

Reasonable  requests  lor  trade  informa¬ 
tion  given  prompt  attention. 

I  F.  R.  N*rtknip,  9M  Ilk  Avomsm 
I  N*w  Y*rk  City 


Kingdom,  476  tons ;  Uruguay,  275  tons ; 
Japan,  2^  tons;  Peru,  225  tons;  Phil- 
lippine  Islands,  156  tons;  Australia,  100 
tons. 

Jobbers  had  on  hand  on  September 
30  a  total  of  7,756  tons,  a  decrease  both 
in  roll  and  sheet  stocks.  Commitments 
reported  in  September,  1919,  to  sell  roll 
news  were  5,828  tons  greater  than  com¬ 
mitments  to  buy.  Commitments  to  sell 
sheet  news  were  1,541  tons  less  than 
commitments  to  buy. 


per.  Trips  to  the  Yellowstone  Na¬ 
tional  Park  are  also  planned  for  suc¬ 
cessful  contestants. 


Earl  Foster,  for  the  past  seven  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  News,  has  resigned  to  go  with 
Wallace’s  Farmer,  Des  Moines,  as  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager.  G.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  is  Mr. 
Foster’s  successor. 


vertical  reverses  and  nose  spins.  He 
did  both  jobs  well.  Mr.  Wenige  has 
been  elected  a  state  delegate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  the  American 
Legion. 


E.  B.  Reynolds,  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press 
and  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  has 
assumed  management  of  the  Dyson 
Company  in  Winnipeg. 


TO  EDUCATE  IN  GAS 


National  Advertising  Campaign  Will 
Instruct  Public  in  Uses 

A  nation-wide  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  was  decided  upon  October 
16  in  a  meeting  of  the  organization 
in  New  York.  The  campaign  will  be 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  con¬ 
sumers’  notice  the  necessity  for  the 
use  of  gas  in  conserving  the  nation’s 
resources. 

Few  persons,  it  was  said,  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  gas 
is  produced.  Few  know  that  the  gas 
service  is  handled  in  a  highly  scien¬ 
tific  manner,  and  few  realize  that  the 
cost  of  this  product  to  them  is  low 
comparatively. 


Thomas  Middlemas  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Albert  L.  White,  who  retires 
after  nearly  25  years’  service,  because 
of  poor  health,  and  will  spend  a  while 
in  California. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 


W.  G.  Mercier 


THE  PEOPLE  OF 
NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

hava  money  to  spend  for  nationally 
advartiaad  goods.  The  city  was  novsr 
as  prosperous  as  It  is  today. 


Advsrtisa  your  goods  at  dawn 
and  sail  them  before  dark 


Tko 

NEW  LONDON  TELEGRAPH 

JUUAN  D.  MORAN,  Pros,  and  Mgr. 
Representalivet 

Payne. Burns  B  Smith,  New  York— Boston 
J.  Logan  Payne  Co.  ('hieago— Detroit 


F.  W.  Conrey,  for  the  past  two 
years  circulation  manager  of  the  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  Capital,  has  resigned  to 
devote  his  energies  to  private  busi¬ 
ness. 


.\bout  $60  was  raised  for  new  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  Schenectady  (N.  YJ 
Newsboys’  Association  drum  corps, 
through  the  annual  field  day.  A  pie 
eating  contest  was  one  of  the  features. 
It  was  participated  in  by  about  100  car¬ 
riers.  Officials  of  the  Union-Star  and 
the  Gazette  helped  to  make  the  day  a 
success. 


William  G.  Mercier,  the  new  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tran¬ 
script,  has  been 
connected  with  the 
circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  for 
more  than  sixteen 
years.  Starting 
with  the  Chicago 
Examiner  and 
American,  he 
shifted  after  five 
years  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News  and 
Leader  and  later 
went  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Journal-Transcript 
forces,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Audit 
Buroau  of  Circulations. 


L.  L.  Ricketts,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital  and 
later  on  the  Atlanta  Georgian  and 
American,  has  returned  home  from  18 
months’  overseas  service  as  a  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  secretary  with  the  U.  S.  mine  forces 
in  the  north  of  Scotland.  He  is  now  in 
Des  Moines. 


The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  published 
the  names  of  prize  winners  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  contest  campaign,  October  9, 
and  distributed  the  prizes  the  following 
Saturday  on  the  Federal  building  square. 


The  Seattle  Daily  Times,  which  re¬ 
cently  made  material  advances  in  its 
price,  the  street  sales  on  dailies  going  to 
5  cents  and  the  Sunday  issue  to  10  cents, 
with  corresponding  increases  in  home 
subscriptions  and  advertising  rates,  has 
announced  a  circulation  contest  in  its 
Sunday  issue.  Twelve  prizes,  ranging 
from  $250  to  $50,  will  be  awarded  to 
the  members  of  what  is  called  the  “Help 
Yourself  Club”  who  obtain  the  largest 
number  of  new  subscriptions  to  the  pa- 


3  OF  A  KIND 

New  England  Market 
Merchandising 


Service  Department 
To  cover  the  first  effectively  you 
need  the  other  two. 

Govt.  Statement  for  Six  Months 
Ending  April  1st  Shows 

301,270 


The 

Gongregationalist 

is  not  read  for  fun; 
it  is  read  seriously; 
therefore  it  is  well 
read. 

Broad-miadad  advartisara 
know 

THE  GONGREGATIONALIST, 

14  Baaeaa  Si.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  fund  of  $3,500  has  been  raised  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  equipping  a  club- 
room  for  newsboys  to  be  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  For  sev¬ 
eral  months  the  boys  have  been  given  the 
privileges  of  the  Central  Association 
building  twice  a  week,  including  baths, 
swimming  pool,  games,  moving  pictures 
and  other  entertainment  features.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  directors  feel  that  the  boys 
are  entitled  to  a  club  room  of  their 
own  to  which  they  may  have  access  at 
all  times,  to  include  games,  baths,  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  features  that  they 
can  not  have  under  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment. 


The  Galveston  (Tex.)  Tribune,  of 
which  W.  L.  Golden  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  recently  gave  its  carriers  and  news¬ 
boys  an  outing,  with  75  youngsters  pres¬ 
ent. 


Probation  officers  of  Dallas  county, 
Tex.,  have  been  instructed  by  Judge 
Simpson  of  the  Juvenile  Court  to  take 
into  custody  all  boys  under  10  years 
found  selling  papers  on  the  streets  of 
Dallas.  Judge  Simpson  says  boys  of 
that  age  should  not  be  permitted  on  the 
streets  and  that  if  their  parents  cannot 
support  them  they  should  be  declared 
delinquent  and  placed  in  the  detention. 


H.  F.  Norton,  formerly  circulation 
manager  of  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  State 
Register,  is  now  circulation  manager  of 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 
Mr.  Norton  takes  the  place  of  R.  W. 
Kirkwood,  who  will  be  identified  with 
the  advertising  department. 


While  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  was  off  duty 
Sunday,  H.  A.  Wenige,  the  circulation 
manager,  volunteered  to  make  an  air¬ 
plane  trip  as  a  passenger  and  tell  the 
following  'morning  how  it  felt  for  an 
amateur  to  loop  the  loop,  do  reverses. 


Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

104358  Daily 
Morning  and  Evening 

71340  SUNDAY 

Net  Paid  Average  Six  Month* 
ending  September  30,  1919 
Member  A.  B.  C. 


The  Dominating  Force 

In  a  manufacturing  territory  famous 
for  its  hustle,  thrift  and  prosperity 
where  a  million  dollars  are  expended 
weekly  in  wages. 

The  Bridgeport  Post 
Standard-T  e  1  e  g  r  a  m 

Not  only  dominate  this  field,  but  they 
offer  advertisers  the  lowest  rate  ob¬ 
tainable  in  New  England.  Keep  them 
on  your  list. 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 
I.  O.  Klein, 

Metropolitan  Bldg.,  New  York. 

John  Glass, 

Peoples’  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 
Has  the  Largest 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 
Member  A.  B.  C. 

Fvrviga  Aivarttoing  Rsftve—UUvaa. 

Metropolitan  Tower,  Fropict  Gae  BMg. 
1.  A  KLEIN,  JOHN  GLABA 
New  York  Chicago 
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BAUMGART  PRESIDENT 
IOWA  AD  CLUBS 

250  Delegate*  Attend  Coneention — 

Da*  Moine*  Win*  1920  Conren- 
tion — Fine*t  Pageant  Ever 
Seen  in  Iowa 

(By  Telegraph) 

Ottumwa,  I  a.,  Oct.  23. — The  eighth 
animal  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
closed  here  yesterday  after  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting,  a  banquet  and  dance.  It 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon  that  Des 
Moines  Ik*  favored  with  the  1920  con¬ 
vention. 

C.  A.  Raumgart  was  elected  president 
of  the  association.  He  is  editor  of  a 
publication  called  Building  Trades  with 
Farmers. 

fiver  250  delegates  attendeil  and  many 
of  them  remained  to  attend  the  Iowa 
Press  .\s.sociation,  held  also  at  flttum- 
wa  A  |i.tgeant  Tuesday  evening,  ex¬ 
hibiting  Ottumwa  wares,  was  a  feature 
of  the  convention.  It  contained  82  floats, 
three  liaiuK  and  representatives  of  the 
many  advertising  clubs  of  Iowa.  It  was 
indeed  a  spectacle  the  like  of  which  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  Iowa. 

flther  officers  are:  1.  Rothchild,  Wash¬ 
ington,  la.  first  vice-president;  R.  Syd¬ 
ney  Johnson,  Marshalltown,  second  vice- 
president  ;  lae  I’  Loomis,  Muscatine, 
'ccretary ;  W.  M,  I  rwin,  .Shenandoah, 
treasurer. 

MUST  FIX  SIZES  AND 
STICK  TO  THEM 

i  Continued  front  I’at/e  g) 
paper.  No  publisher  can  make  a  profit 
on  his  business  when  he  buys  paper  at 
such  outrageous  figures.  Wouldn’t  it 
lie  better  for  him  to  curtail  anywhere 
from  four  to  eight  pages  daily  no.v  than 
to  probably  face  a  famine  around  about 
the  first  of  the  year? 

“There  is  not  enough  paper  to  give 
all  publishers  all  they  need  and  there 
must  be  drastic  curtailment.  I  find  that 
some  New  York  papers  arc  running  on 
a  24-hour  supply  and  yet  they  still  print 
anywhere  from  twenty-eight  to  forty 
p.ages  daily,  seemingly  afraid  that  if  they 
don't  take  ail  the  advertising  offered, 
some  of  their  competitors  may  get  it. 

“.\s  long  as  every  publisher  is  trying 
to  print  100  to  200  columns  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  his  week  day  issues  there  is  going 
to  lie  a  famine  in  news  print  and  pro¬ 
fiteering  on  the  part  of  a  few  mills  that 
may  have  a  little  tonnage  for  sale.  If 
the  big  papers  in  the  Fast  would  put  a 
limit  on  the  size  of  their  papers  and 
make  the  limit  something  sensible,  say 
not  more  than  twenty-four  pages  on 
week  days,  they  can  soon  solve  the  white 
paper  situation. 

“If  they  cannot  get  together,  however, 
and  if  each  fellow  is  going  to  be  afraid 
to  act  on  his  own  initiative,  then  the 
newspaper  world  as  a  whole  will  suffer 
and  we  will  enter  the  new  year  with  a 
runaway  market  and  the  most  uncer¬ 
tain,  chaotic  conditions  the  newspaper 
industry  has  ever  confronted. 

“I  have  refused  to  buy  a  pound  of 


paper  while  here  at  the  prices  now  pre¬ 
vailing.  1  decided  it  would  be  better  to 
curtail  on  my  use,  thereby  conserving 
my  present  tonnage  under  contract,  than 
to  buy  the  paper  we  could  so  easily  use 
if  we  accepted  all  the  business  offered 
us. 

“Why  should  any  large  publisher  build 
up  excessive  profits  this  year  when  he 
is  merely  injuring  other  publishers 
throughout  the  country  who  may  not 
be  as  lucky  as  himself  and  who  in  many 
cases  will  l>e  facing  financial  disaster 
if  they  pay  six  cents  and  above  for 
white  paper? 

“1  find  that  many  of  the  biggest  mills 
and  biggest  brokerage  houses  in  New 
York  regret  the  situation  as  much  as  do 
the  publishers.  Mills  generally  are  beg¬ 
ging  publishers  to  reduce  their  orders 
and  not  to  ask  for  tonnage  almve  their 
contracts.  They  do  not  want  an  uncer¬ 
tain  market,  but  prefer  to  have  normal 
conditions  and  regular  fixed  prices  for 
regular  deliveries. 

“In  my  opinion,  after  talking  with 
some  10  or  15  paper  manufacturers  and 
brokers  the  contract  prices  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  will  average  between  four 
to  four  and  one-half  cents  per  pound, 
provided  publishers  do  not  go  wild  and 
begin  bidding  against  each  other  for 
excess  tonnage." 

ADVANCING  TO  3  CENTS 
IN  N.  Y.  STATE 

Higher  Co*t*  of  Production  Are 
Forcing  Publi*her*  of  New*- 
peper*  to  increa*e  Revenue 
from  Circulation 

I'tiia,  N.  Oct.  24. — The  Ob.server 
says : 

“Utica  news|>apers  may  be  obliged  to 
jump  to  three  cents  if  the  cost  of  white 
paper  mounts  any  higher.” 

Various  other  cities  in  New  York 
State  have  gone  back  to  thrcc-cent  pa¬ 
pers,  which  were  maintained  in  many 
places  during  the  war.  Among  the 
papers  now  charging  three  cents  are 
tlu-  Watertown  Standard,  Binghamton 
Republican-Herald,  (ieneva  Daily  Times, 
Ithaca  Journal,  Elmira  Star-flazette  and 
the  .Auburn  papers. 

.XiTU'R.N,  N'.,  Oct.  24. — The  Adver¬ 
tiser-Journal  makes  the  following  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“The  Auburn  pai>ers,  following  the 
decision  made  in  other  communities, 
have  decided  to  raise  circulation  rates. 

"A  glance  at  the  cut  above  shows  that 
the  .Auburn  papers  are  not  alone  in 
this  decision.  The  threc-cent  paper  has 
been  a  reality  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
this  section  of  the  country  for  a  long 
time.  In  fact  early  in  the  war  when 
conditions  less  precarious  than  those 
now  prevailing  forced  many  New  York 
■State  dailies  to  go  to  three  cents,  the 
•Auburn  papers  (laid  no  dividends  in  their 
efforts  to  weather  the  conditions  with¬ 
out  raising  the  price  to  three  cents,  the 
rate  that  prevailed  here  a  number  of 
years  ago. 

“But  the  demands  of  labor  and  of  the 
newsprint  manufacturers  have  increased 
instead  of  diminished,  and  no  alterna¬ 
tive  remains. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Adv*rtfsement»  under  thU  claeaification  thirty 
cents  per  line.  Count  aix  words  to  the  line. 

A  Bargain  at 
$4,500 

Double  Drive  Angle  Bar  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Duplex  Pre**. 
Print*  2,  4,  6,  8  page*  up  to  6,000 
hour.  Factory  price  on  thi* 
model  now  $7,100.  Guaranteed 
in  fir*t-cla**  condition;  now  in 
daily  operation,  but  i*  being  re¬ 
placed  by  a  16-page  Duplex  tu¬ 
bular.  Write  or  wire  American- 
Pre**,  Lake  Charle*,  La. 

For  Sale 

to  a  quick  buyer,  one  ('ox  Duplex  rebuilt 
press,  in  good  condition.  Also  lot  of  printing 
material.  $2,5(10  takes  the  press.  The  very 
thing  for  a  daily  with  from  two  to  six  thou- 
sanil  circulation.  To  he  sold  on  account 
of  merger.  Address  I.cadrr,  Staunton,  Va. 

For  Sale 

Kesmciting  furnace— 3  ft.  across,  2ft  inches 
deep.  Used  a  year.  Good  grates.  Half 
price.  The  Post,  I.eavenworth,  Kans. 

FgUIPMKNT  WANTED 

Advertisemont*  under  thi*  cIa**iAcation  thirty 
cent*  per  line.  Count  *ix  word*  to  the  line. 

Vl'aiited 

\N>  arr  in  the  market  for  a  sixteen-page 
straiKht  line  press  and  equipment— Hoe,  (ioss 
or  Duplex  Tubular  preferred.  Must  be  in 
first  ('lass  condition.  Give  lowest  price;  cash 
deal  Vandersltce  St  Kyerly,  Bloumsburg.  Pa. 

VI  anted  to  Huy 

Twenty-four  or  thirty-two  page  press  and 
equipment.  ALso  linotype  for  sale.  The 
American.  Aber»leen,  ,S.  I). 

Attention,  Kditorn  and  Publiidier!* 

Two  practical  photo  engravers  wish  to  install 
an  up-to-date  cngravitift  plant  in  connection 
with  newspaper  or  pulilishing  house,  who  are 
willing  to  finance  or  otherwise  assist  in 
same.  Address  A  924.  care  of  Etlitor  and 
Pultlisher. 

“The  Auburn  papers  have  just  raised 
wages  to  printers,  linotype  operators, 
machinists,  :ipprenliccs  and  other  em¬ 
ployes.  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
among  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
Typographical  Llnion.  Until  an  agree¬ 
ment  further  slight  increases  will  go 
into  effect  January  1. 

“The  Auburn  papers  arc  also  faced 
with  sensationally  high  prices  of  news¬ 
print  paper,  and  one  paper  has  had  an 
increase  of  approximately  .33  per  cent 
in  its  raw  materials  in  the  present  month. 

“The  paper  market  points  a  warn¬ 
ing  which  those  publishers  who  seek  to 
avert  disaster  must  heed.  Conditions 
now  compel  us  to  ask  the  same  price 
for  our  commodity  as  our  neighbors 
charge.” 

INCORPORATIONS 

New  York. — East  Side  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  to  issue  a  weekly  sec¬ 
tional-paper;  $20,000;  J.  Kcndler,  W. 
Cleck,  .S.  Sprung,  11.33  Broadway. 

A.  E.  Publishing  Company;  $60,000; 
.A.  T.  deLemarc,  L.  L.  Dorcy,  E.  E. 
Schwartzkopf,  4.38  West  37th  street. 

Martin  J.  Pollack;  printing;  $20,000; 
M  J.  and  R.  Pollack,  B.  Silverstein, 
1498  Crotona  Parkway,  East. 

Vanton  Publicity  Syndicate ;  capital, 
$7,500;  R.  Fitzsimmons,  T.  E.  Toovey, 
W.  P.  Van  Heusen,  2.345  Broadway. 

.Alexander  McClure  Service,  Inc.; 
(Delaware  corporation);  advertising; 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  House*  conveniently  located 

"American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Cate" 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 

Bonon  Pittthurgh  K*nt*«  Cltv 

N«w  York  CleveUnd  Denver 
Philadelphia  Detroit  Lew  AnaeUa 

Baklmore  Chicago  San  Ftaaolaou 
Richmond  Cincinnati  Portlaad  ^ 
Atlanta  St.  Loula  Spokane 

Buffalo  MInneapolia  Wlnti^cg 


FOR  SALE 

Hoe  Matrix  Rolling  Machinea  in  good 
condition. 

Can  be  ihipped  at  once. 

Scott  Flat  Plate  Caiting  Boxr*  caata 
platea  18  x  24  inchea.  Send  (or  pricea. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO„ 
Plainfield  '  New  Jeraey 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  hours  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Naaaau  St.,  Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York  City 


Printing  Plants  and  Business 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Printers’  Outfitters 

American  T»efoundera’  Producta 
Printers  and  Bookbindara  Machinery 
of  Every  Description 
CONNER.  FENDLER  A  CO 
M  Beckman  St.  New  York  City 

$5(),(KH>;  W.  W.  Reeves,  P.  D.  Betson, 
A.  E.  Claffey. 

Newman  Publishing  and  Art  Com¬ 
pany;  $25,000;  M.  F.  Tilman,  L.  and 
O  Newman,  52  Irving  place. 

Washington,  D.  C. — National  Picto¬ 
rial  News  Company  (Delaware  corpor¬ 
ation)  ;  capital,  $10,000;  W.  J.  Dow,  Ir¬ 
vin  Frank,  B.  A.  Hoffer. 

Houston,  Tf.x. — U.  S.  Talespins  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company ;  to  publish  official  pub¬ 
lications  of  U.  S,  Air  Service;  $100,000; 
C.  A.  Wright,  R.  D.  Fames,  R  W 
Franklin. 

Lancaster,  Pa. — Wilcar-Joffran  Com¬ 
pany  (Delaware  corporation)  ;  paper; 
Wilbur  F.  Meisky;  Harry  S.  Meisy. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

Through  the  cleseified  columns  of  Editor  A  Publisher  you  may  find  a  buyer  for  any 
useful  mechanical  equipment  for  which  you  have  no  present  ne^.  A  “For  Sale”  ad  at 
thirty  cents  per  line  may  thus  turn  into  cash  something  which  now  merely  requires  storage 
room — and  which  would  be  of  real  service  to  somebody  else. 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
cents  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  For  those  unemployed, 
not  to  exceed  SO  words,  two  insertions  FREE. 


Opportunity  Wanted 

Competent  editor-manager  with  unusual  rec¬ 
ord  will  consider  a  proposition  with  or  with¬ 
out  investment.  Evening  daily  in  South 
Atlantic  or  New  England  states  preferred. 
University  graduate,  age  At  with  knowledge 
of  work  from  the  case  to  the  desk.  At 
liberty  because  of  advantageous  sale  of 
property  now  built  up.  Address  A-901,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Mr.  Publisher  or 
Business  Manager 

Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  circu¬ 
lation?  Do  you  contemplate  a  campaign  for 
increased  business  this  fall?  This  is  your 
opportunity  to  engage  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
pert  to  direct  the  energies  of  your  circula¬ 
tion  department.  Over  fifteen  years  as  cir¬ 
culator  on  morning  and  evening  and  Sunday 
papers  east  and  west.  Experienced  in  every 
form  of  circulation  development  among  news¬ 
boys,  carriers,  and  city  and  country  dealers. 
Wide  experience  in  R.  F.  U.  work  and  con¬ 
tests  of  every  description.  Am  seeking  per¬ 
manent  connection  as  circulation  director, 
but  would  consider  proposition  for  special 
work  in  any  di^iartment.  Address  A.828,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


.\  Man 

who  knows  the  rotogravure  work  from  the 
ground  u|>— a  practical  typographer,  a  sales¬ 
man,  a  make-up  man,  in  fact,  capable  of 
managing  any  part  or  all  of  any  rotogravure 
section  of  any  newspaper,  is  going  to  be  at 
liberty  in  a  few  days,  lie  will  be  open  for 
a  proposition  where  such  knowledge  and 
ability  will  be  adequately  recognized.  Years 
of  metropolitan  experience.  Address  A-9I9, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Claithified  Advertining  Manager 

Solicitor  would  make  change  January  ^t: 
have  ^ood  record  as  husiness  producer  aftid 
have  increased  classified  business  of  paper 
now  with  over  250  per  cent  in  past  year. 
Prefer  Southern  states;  have  had  three  years 
experience  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country.  Address  A'916s  care  of  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher  or  Bu.siness  Manager 

I  .“im  at  present  automobile  editor  of  a  large 
Massachusetts  daily  of  over  30,0)0.  ftave  had 
eight  years*  experience  in  advertising  and 
copy  writing.  Formerly  in  Hears!  organiza¬ 
tion.  Present  position  not  big  enough,  f^an 
write  and  sell  forceful  copy.  What  do  you 
offer?  Address  A-92S,  care  of  Editor  and 
I’ui)lisher. 


Business  or  Circulation  Manager 

Wanted  Position  as  Imsiness  nr  circulation 
manager.  Have  spent  nine  years  building  up 
newspapers,  all  defiarlments.  Now  employed 
but  want  something  better.  Fine  references. 
Address  A -926,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Experienced  Copy  Editor 

wishes  permanent  position  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia;  27  years  old,  college  graduate: 
can  write  heads  to  suit  your  style;  will 
rome  on  probation.  C.  J.  T.,  care  Editor  and 
Publisher. 

Heporter-Editor 

I  am  30  years  old,  unmarried,  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced  as  reporter-editor,  consequently 
capable.  Temperate  therefore  dependable; 
capable  any  assignment;  features,  siiort 
humor  column,  wire  or  city  desk;  physical 
condition  fine;  excellent  references;  start 
November  1st.  Address  A-914,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Superintendent  or  Composing 
Boom  Foreman 

Now  traveling  xnlrNnian  for  printing  inachin 
rry  houfir.  Well  vcrxrtl  in  all  <l<*partmrnt«, 
especially  large  newspapers.  Want  change 
soiin  on  January  1st.  Atlflress  A  rare  of 
Kflitor  and  Publisher. 

Be-Write  Man 

I'ollcgc  graduate  with  four  years’  experience 
free-lance  writing,  wants  a  ilesk  job  on  an 
evening  newspaper.  Has  bail  material  ac¬ 
cepted  liy  I.ife.  Judge  and  others.  Wants  an 
opportunity  to  work  into  position  of  para- 
grapher.  Can  also  handle  feature  assign¬ 
ments.  Age  28,  lame,  unmarried.  Address 
.A  927.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Editor 

I  want  to  establish  myself  as  editor  of  a 
ilaily  paper  in  a  small,  progressive  city  where 
opportunities  siiftieient  to  warrant  my  re¬ 
maining  permanently  will  be  offered.  I  am 
just  out  of  the  army,  am  under  thirty  and 
nave  had  several  years  experience  on  both 
country  and  city  dailies.  Address  replies  to 
A  928.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Live  City  Editor 

with  prp  and  punch,  would  consider  change. 
KiRht  years  in  the  game;  married;  recently 
out  of  service;  will  prove  character  and 
ability;  no  morning  paper.  $45.  Address 
A-913,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertisements  under  thia  classification, 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words 
to  the  line. 


Wanted — A  Young  Man 

as  assistant  to  the  brail  of  the  advertising 
accounting  department  of  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  progressive  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  West.  Applicant  should  he  between 
the  ages  of  25  anu  3U  years,  and  must  have 
had  some  executive  experience.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  display  and  classified  book¬ 
keeping  is  essential,  must  he  a  good  corre- 
.spondent  and  he  will  be  requireil  to  qualify 
in  handling  a  large  staff  with  firmness  and 
tact.  The  position  offers  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity  to  a  young  man  of  ability,  of  con- 
Meeting  with  a  large,  prosperous  institution. 
.State  age,  salary  expected  and  publications 
you  have  lieen  connected  with.  Address  A.92I, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

who  can  get  renewals  by  mail.  Must  have 
had  successful  experience  either  on  a  farm 
paper,  a  magazine  or  on  the  country  edition 
of  a  daily.  Ours  is  a  farm  magazine  with 
nearly  a  million  subscribers  and  this  is  a 
real  opportunity  for  a  man  who  is  big 
enough  to  handle  this  circulation  and  get 
direct  by  mail  subscriptions.  Address 
A-917.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

W  anted — Publisher 

for  progressive  republican  evening  daily 
newspaper  in  eastern  city  of  140,800.  Salary 
$5,1X10.  Address  in  detail  stating  age,  expe¬ 
rience  and  qualifications  to  Box  A-9I8,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Circulation  Managers 

Stars  and  Stripes,  national  veterans'  news¬ 
paper,  has  circulation  building  plan  including 
clubbing  offer,  syndicate  service  veterans’ 
news,  cartoons,  xpecial  correspondents.  Ad¬ 
vance  announcement,  partieulars  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Address  7UI  8  Munsey  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Circulation  Manager  Wanted 

for  semi-weekly  newspaper  with  over  100,000 
circulation  covering  six  of  the  best  mid- 
western  states  and  must  lie  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  big  force  of  traveling  men  and  expert 
at  circulation  promotion  work.  Experience 
on  farm  paper  or  weekly  newspapers  neces 
sary.  Good  salary  to  a  producer.  Give  full 
information,  references  and  state  salary  in 
first  letter.  Write  E.  C.  White,  Circulation 
Director.  The  Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Advertising  Salesman 

One  who  can  close  contracts  with  the  lead 
ing  merchants,  and  who  can  write  general 
copy.  A  good  position  with  old-established 
newspaper  in  lake  city  of  .tOO.fXX)  population. 
Write,  stating  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  A .923,  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


FEATURE  SERVICES 

Advertisements  under  this  classffication, 
thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the 
line. 

Ministers,  School  Teachers,  Most 
Suhserihers 

Endorse  “Folk  Talks**;  use  as  daily  feature 
or  editorial;  50  cents  week;  no  free  trial; 
no  contract;  take  it  week  or  year.  F.  C. 
Darker,  Box  177,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


MISCEI.LANEOUS 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  forty 
cents  per  line.  Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Get  Responses  From  Old  Bills 

My  tested  Vtters  create  mental  attitude  that 
jtroduces  action.  Fetter  No.  2  pulled  better 
tlian  80%  here.  *Six  letters,  transient,  con¬ 
tract,  newslioys*  accounts,  one  dollar.  Re¬ 
sults  prove  these  worth  ten  times.  Send 
now.  AntIrewH,  The  Day,  New  Eondon,  (Tonn. 

Wanted — Salesman 

Covering  specific:!  territories,  selling  to  pub- 
lishrrs  direct,  to  carry  onr  live  side  line. 
.Sold  exclusively  to  ONE  concern  in  each 
city.  Retails  $.50.01);  your  profit  $25.00.  Ter 
ritorics  now  oi>rn.  Illustrated  Advertising 
.Service,  l-td.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Putnam  Patriot  Sold 

Hartford,  Co>jn.,  Oct.  28. — C'apt.  John 
J.  Whitehead,  Jr.,  has  purchased  the  ma¬ 
jority  interest  in  the  Pninatn  Patriot 
and  will  assume  the  direction  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  Patriot  was  founded  by  Wil¬ 
liam  MacDonald,  an  associate  of  Horace 
Greeley.  His  son,  Arthur  M.acDonald, 
will  continue  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
paper.  Capt.  Whitehead  is  a  former 
Hartford  newspaper  man.  haviuK  been 
on  tlie  Coiirant  and  Times. 


CHARGE  SMITH  WITH 
LAW  VIOLATION 


Publisher  of  Indianapolis  News 

Arrested  for  Alleged  False  State¬ 
ment  Regarding  Newspaper’s 
Ownership 

1  NlUANAi-ol.is,  l.Ni).,  Oct.  27. — .\  war¬ 
rant  was  served  by  the  United  States 
Marshal  today  on  Delavaii  Smith,  on  an 
indictment  returned  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  for  alleged  violation  of  the 
postal  laws  and  of  Section  28  of  the 
Penal  Code.  The  charge  is  in  connection 
with  the  rej)orts  rc<iuired  to  he  pub¬ 
lished  semi-annually,  in  April  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  as  to  the  ownership,  circulation,  etc., 
of  newspapers  liaving  mailing  privileges. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  publisher,  it  is 
charged  that  the  reports  set  forth  that 
he  was  the  owner,  whereas  it  is  alleged 
that  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  and  later 
his  estate,  was  a  three-fourths  owner  of 
the  paper. 

I'he  various  counts  in  the  indictment 
refer  to  reports  filed  in  October,  1912, 
the  first  report  following  the  passage 
of  the  so-called  Barnhart  law,  and  the 
report  of  April,  1918,  during  Mr.  Fair¬ 
banks’s  life,  and  the  September  report 
of  1918  and  the  April  report  of  1919, 
after  Mr.  Fairbanks’s  death.  Mr.  Smith 
gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  with 
the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty 
Company  as  surety. 


Fu)Itor  &  Publisher  of  September  11, 
printed  the  following  dispatch  from  its 
Indianapolis  correspondent: 

Indianai>olis,  Sept.  10. — Supplemen¬ 
tal  inventories  filed  in  the  probate  court 
by  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  former  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  disclose 
the  fact,  hitherto  unknown  even  to 
heads  of  departments  in  the  office  of 
the  Indianapolis  News,  that  Mr.  Fair¬ 
banks  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  a 
three-fourths  interest  in  that  newspaper 
That  is  now  part  of  the  Fairbanks  estate. 

The  News  properly  includes  a  one- 
half  interest  in  the  (iriftith  building,  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  newspaper,  and 
the  present  mechanical  building,  which 
is  .sci)aratc  from  the  business  building, 
and  is  inventoried  at  $2,fl(X).(¥K).  The 
threc-foiirjh  interest  of  the  Fairbanks 
estate  represents,  therefore,  a  valuation 
of  $1,500,000. 

When  the  founder  of  the  paper,  John 
H.  Holliday,  sold  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  to  the  late  Major  W.  J.  Richards  and 
associates,  Mr.  Fairhhnks,  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Major  Richards,  became  one 
of  the  associates.  He  retained  his  in¬ 
terest  as  an  investment  later  at  the  time 
of  the  sale  in  1899  by  Major  Richards 
to  Delavan  Smith  and  Charles  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  hut  took  no  part  in  the  conduct 
of  the  property  and  had  no  voice  in  the 
management. 

Snhscquctitly,  Mr.  Smith  liought  out 
Mr.  Williams  and  purchased  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  latter  reserving 
the  right  of  repurchase.  The  repurchase 
had  been  negotiated  just  prior  to  Mr. 
Fairbanks’  death,  whicli  interrui)ted  the 
process  of  reorganization. 

“Letters  received  from  Mr.  Smith, 
who  has  been  ill  for  a  long  time,  indi¬ 
cate  that  agreements  have  been  reached 
on  a  friendly  business  and  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  all  concerned  that  he  re¬ 
main  in  control  of  the  paper,’’  said  Hil¬ 
ton  U.  Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
News,  to  the  correspondent  for  Editor 
&  Publisher.  “There  is  to  he  no  change 
in  management  or  policy.” 

In  France  the  cost  of  novels  has  in¬ 
creased  from  30  to  as  much  as  100  per 
cent. 


$23,000  buy*  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  property  in  a  city  of 
9,000.  Annual  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  $23,000.  Return  to  owner 
for  personal  effort  and  invest¬ 
ment  $4,043.  Proposition  T.  J. 

CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  Properties 
225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


WILMINGTON  DISPATCH 
SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Dispatch  to  R.  S.  Carvar,  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  columns  of  this 
paper  last  week,  was  made  by 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Brokers  in  Newspapers  and  Magazina 
Propertiea 

Times  Building  New  York 


ANDREW  J.  McConnell  dead 


Was  Editor  and  President  of  the 
Woonsocket  Daily  Call 

(By  Telegraph) 

W(H)Nstx  KET,  R.  I.,  Oct.  28. — Andrew 
James  McConnell,  editor  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  and  president  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Call  Publishing  Company,  died  yes¬ 
terday  at  his  home  in  this  city  following 
an  illness  of  twelve  days.  Mr.  McCon¬ 
nell,  who  was  a  native  of  Brooklyn,  be¬ 
gan  newspaper  work  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Brooklyn  Times,  later  be¬ 
coming  assistant  foreman. 

He  came  to  Rhode  Island  in  1891  as 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  and  as 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Providence  News 
when  that  paper  was  started.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  the  Woonsocket 
(.'all  as  news  editor.  The  following 
year  he  became  associated  with  Samuel 
K.  Hudson  in  the  management  of  the 
Call  and  since  that  time  has  been  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  intlncntial  factor  in  shaping  the 
|)r>licy  of  the  Call  and  in  directing  its 
affairs. 


EXPORTS  ROSE  IN  AUGUST 


Newsprint  Figures  Up  After  Decline 
of  Five  Months 

Montreal,  Oct.  28. — Paper  exports 
from  Canada  during  August  included 
57,817  tons  of  news  print,  valued  at  $4,- 
140,812,  the  importing  countries  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
.•\rgcntine  Republic,  Australia,  Brazil, 
British  South  Africa,  Cuba,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Peru.  Paper  exports  fell  off  $3,- 
431,118  in  value  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1919,  as  compared  with  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  This  year  they  were 
valued  at  $.30,395,082, 

During  August,  exports  of  pulp  and 
I)apcr  amounted  in  value  to  $8,348,179, 
a  gain  over  August,  1918,  of  $1,229,781. 
Exports  of  pulp  wood  amounted  to 
$944,877,  against  $1,978,012  in  August, 
1918. 


Morgan  Talks  on  Foreign  Journals 

Lawrence,  Kan.,  Oct.  28. — William  Y. 
Morgan,  owner  and  editor  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  News,  was  the  speaker  and  guest 
of  honor  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Associated  Journalism  students  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Morgan  told 
of  his  observations  of  European  jour¬ 
nalism,  as  well  as  the  work  of  American 
journalism. 
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SIR  CHARLES  STARMER 
HOST  TO  AD  MEN 


British  Publisher  Shows  Wonders 
of  Birmingham  to  Men  Who 
Plan  and  Place  English 
Advertising 


By  Herbert  C.  Ridout 

The  English  city  of  Birmingham  is 
one  of  the  six  industrial  centres  outside 
of  London  that  figures  in  every  Brit¬ 
ish  advertiser’s  list  of  media.  To  miss 
this  humming  hive  of  industry  and  its 
900,000  well-paid  workers  would  be  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  profitably 
yielding  territories  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Starmer,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  which  has 
a  larger  sale  than  any  other  morning 
paper  in  the  Midland  counties,  believes 
in  Birmingham,  and  with  the  object 
of  making  the  men  responsible  for 
the  formulation  of  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  in  this  country  see 
through  his  eyes  and  witness  for 
themselves  the  industrial  glories  of 
the  city,  invited  a  party  of  advertising 
experts  to  spend  a  week-end  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  district. 

To  all  it  was  a  revelation.  Most 
knew  Birmingham  as  a  big  place,  rich 
in  its  industries,  well-favoured  in  its 
wage-earning  capacity,  and  as  ranking 
high  among  the  first  cities  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  advertising  plan.  But 
to  none  had  been  given  the  “open 
sesame”  which  Sir  Charles  Starmer’s 
excellent  scheme  secured. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  facts 
of  the  cleverly  planned  visit  were  the 
important  place  which  Birmingham  is 
filling  in  the  production  of  British 
motor-cars,  the  scenic  beauties  of  the 
country  outside  the  city  of  furnaces 
and  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Charles  Star¬ 
mer  and  his  staff. 

City  of  Wage  Earners 

The  respective  industries  which  en¬ 
gage  the  workers  in  Birmingham  make 
an  interesting  study,  as  the  visitors 
found.  For  instance  the  Engineering 
and  allied  trades,  including  sheet  metal 
workers,  tool  workers,  and  motor  body 
builders,  engage  about  150,000;  the 
Jewellery  and  allied  trades,  between 
40,000  and  50,000;  the  Brass  and  bed¬ 
stead  trade,  about  50,000;  the  Hard¬ 
ware  industry,  about  50,000,  and  the 
Gun  trade,  sporting  section,  3,000,  mili¬ 
tary  section,  1,000,  total  4,000. 

.\mong  the  visits  arranged  was  one 
to  the  works  of  the  Austin  Motor  Co., 
Ltd.,  at  Northfield,  and  here  every 
process  and  stage  of  manufacture  was 
witnessed  from  the  rough  castings  to 
the  final  finished  production  of  the 
Austin  Car — to-day  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  English  adver¬ 
tising. 

Guns  and  motor-cycles  were  the  next 
industry  to  be  laid  bare  to  these  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  and  the  Birmingham 
Small  Arms  Co.,  Ltd.,  exhibited  their 


fine  works  and  almost-human  machin¬ 
ery  to  their  visitors  with  an  entirely 
justifiable  pride,  for  the  “B.  S.  A.” 
sporting  guns  and  bicycles  are  among 
the  highest-prized  in  their  respective 
departments  the  world  over. 

The  Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  re¬ 
vealed  the  mysteries  of  Dunlop  Tyres, 
in  a  factory  that  is  a  wonder-house  of 
production.  The  visitors  had  a  new 
respect  for  the  name  of  Dunlop  when 
this  interesting  experience  was  con¬ 
cluded. 

It  was  a  triple  glimpse  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  activities  of  Birmingham,  a 
convincing  suggestion  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  city  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  and  a  striking  reminder  of  the 
vital  necessity  that  Birmingham  must 
ever  be  counted  among  the  first  of 
the  advertising  fields  of  the  country. 
In  this,  the  astuteness  of  Sir  Charles 
Starmer  was  made  manifest,  for  one 
cannot  think  of  a  good  advertising  ter¬ 
ritory  without  thinking  of  media,  and 
as  the  Birmingham  Gazette  stands 
where  it  does  in  prestige  and  influence 
— the  moral  is  obvious. 

Tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  arrangements  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Starmer’s  lieutenants,  Mr.  L. 
Thorneloe  and  Mr.  Robert  Thom- 
berry,  both  of  whom  knew  exactly 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Expert  Tells  the  Merchants 
to  Buy  Newspaper  Space 

Je»«e  M.  Joseph  Says  75  Per  Cent 
of  Their  Advertising  Should 
Be  in  Dailies 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  26. — Newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  plenty  of  it  is  the 
foundation  on  which  a  successful  retail 
business  can  be  built,  Jesse  M.  Joseph, 
Cincinnati  advertising  agent,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  advertisers’  and  the  retail 
divisions  of  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  a  re¬ 
cent  luncheon. 

Mr.  Joseph  recommended  that  retail 
stores  devote  at  least  75  per  cent  of 
their  advertising  appropriations  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  He  pointed  out  by 
practical  application  to  Milwaukee  how 
newspaper  advertising  is  elastic,  in  that 
it  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  publicity 
at  almost  any  price;  how  it  brings  re¬ 
sults  within  twenty-four  hours ;  and  how 
the  psychology  of  the  readers  is  such 
that  they  will  respond  more  readily  to 
the  advertisements  in  newspapers  than 
to  almost  any  other  form  of  advertis¬ 
ing. 


MERGER  IN  WOOSTER 


Republican  and  Democratic  Papers 
Now  Under  One  Ownership 

Wooster,  Ohio,  Oct.  27. — The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Republican,  Albert  and 
E.  C.  Dix,  have  purchased  the  Daily 
News  and  Wayne  County  Democrat, 
which,  beginning  today,  will  be  issued 
in  connection  with  the  Republican  for 


The  Amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 

Rrogrestive  Jewish  newspspers  of 
ew  York 

THE  DAY 
THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
sdvertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 
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an  indefinite  time.  J.  F.  Daubel  and  W. 
A.  Weygandt,  manager  and  editor,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Daily  News,  retire 
from  the  newspaper  business  in  Wooster 
for  the  present.  Announcing  the  deal, 
the  owners  of  the  Daily  News  say: 

“The  transaction  is  in  line  with  simi¬ 
lar  action  in  hundreds  of  other  cities. 
In  Ohio  there  have  been  numerous  con¬ 
solidations.  Among  the  most  recent 
have  been  the  purchase  of  the  Mansfield 
Shield  by  the  Mansfield  News,  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  three  newspapers  of 
Zanesville,  two  in  Xenia,  all  of  the  daily 
and  the  two  weeklies  of  Ashland  un¬ 
der  one  ownership,  and  the  two  of  Lo¬ 
rain.  One  of  the  dailies  of  Alliance 
was  absorbed  by  the  other  last  year. 

“The  spirit  of  the  times,  based  on 
good  business  principles,  is  against  two 
daily  newspapers  in  cities  of  similiar 
size  to  Wooster.” 


WATERTOWN  MEETING 
OF  CIRCULATORS 


(Continued  from  Page  24) 

stated  time  after  October  1,  accompanied  these 
notices. 

The  third  step  was  sending  out  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  experienced  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  in  collecting  both  the  amount  past  due 
and  the  advance  payment.  The  result  was 
that  he  returned  with  many  “stops.” 

On  October  1  the  papers  of  all  subscribers 
who  had  not  complied  with  the  order  were 
discontinued.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  a 
few  who  had  evidently  not  taken  the  notice 
seriously  recorded  the  paper  at  once  and  as 
the  weeks  passed  others  did  likewise.  During 
the  year  bills  were  sent  for  the  amount  past 
due  to  subscribers  whose  papers  had  been 
discontinued  and  who  had  not  reordered. 

We  consider  the  best  methods  of  collect 
ing  back  accounts  is  to  have  our  own  repre¬ 
sentative  call  and  talk  direct  with  the  people. 

Early  this  summer  the  same  representative 
was  sent  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  all 
past  and  present  subscribers.  He  made  the 
trip  by  automobile,  calling  at  homes  through¬ 
out  the  country  and  by  displaying  a  certain 
amount  of  “stick  to  business”  returned  with 
suyirising  and  gratifying  results. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  subscribers  whose 
papers  were  stopped  October  1,  1918  paid  the 
back  account,  and  paying  in  advance,  and 
ordered  the  paper  started  at  once. 

We  find  as  a  result  of  the  government  order 
that  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  are  satis 
fied  to  have  formed  the  habit  of  paying  in 
advance  and  a  habit  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
rid  of. 

Take  away  the  H  and  he  will  still  have  abit. 

Take  away  the  A  and  he  will  still  have  a  bit. 

Take  away  the  B  and  he  will  still  have  it. 
The  habit  of  paying  in  advance. 

Handling  Bad  Dealers 

J.  M.  Annenberg,  who  has  just  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  to  become  circulation  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press  and  was  elected 
an  honorary  niembcr  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C. 
M.  A.,  in  discussing  points  by  which 
circulators  may  co-operate,  brought  up 
in  particular  the  case  of  troublesome 
newsdealers,  .saying: 

We  have  a  big  association  in  this  state  and 
it  is  composed  of  members  from  all  sections, 
so  that  a  wonderful  machinery  of  co-opera, 
tion  can  be  put  to  valuable  use. 

Nearly  every  new.spaprr  has  more  or  less 
trouble  with  a  few  newsdealers  here  and  there; 
and  right  now  it  costs  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  for  road  men  to  take  care  of  a 
few  minor  complaints  or  a  small  collection  of 
a  bill. 

Why  should  this  be  necessary?  Why  can't 
the  member  who  is  having  trouble,  inform 
the  party  that,  unless  he  pays  his  bill  on  time 
as  he  should  or  gives  him  an  even  break  on 
pushing  his  paper,^  the  association  members 
will  take  united  action  and  cut  off  his  supply. 


FIRST 

The  New  York  Times  hes 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  circulation  in  the  New 
York  metropolitan  district 
among  men  and  women  who 
want  only  “all  the  news  that’s 
fit  to  print.”  The  Times 
prints  more  advertising  than 
any  other  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 


You  will  find  that  he  will  take  care  of  this 
matter  at  once  as  he  relies  on  the  newspaper 
business  for  his  livelihood  and  cannot  afford 
to  offend  any  publication.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  small  instances  where  this  would  not 
be  necessary  but,  in  many  cases,  there  should 
be  action  of  this  nature  so  as  to  avoid  some 
of  the  unnecessary  expense  which  every  one 
of  you  is  incurring  to  get  some  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  who  won’t  pay  a  bill  unless  you  send 
after  it. 

I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  general  as,  in 
this  state  and  especially  in  our  section,  we 
have  a  fine  lot  of  dealers,  but  there  are  a 
few  bad  ones,  and,  if  we  could  get  the  proper 
co-operation  from  all  the  members  of  this 
organization,  just  see  what  it  would  mean. 

Your  publisher  would  soon  sit  up  and  take 
notice  and  realize  that  he  is  getting  a  lot  of 
good  out  of  the  association.  When  you  show 
your  publisher  that  this  association  helps  him 
with  new  ideas  and  the  saving  of  money,  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  the  limit  and  co¬ 
operate  with  you  to  make  the  association  a 
larger  institution.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
this  point  for  a  long  time  and  believs  that 
the  time  is  now  ripe  for  solid  action. 

Salaries  of  road  men  and  the  expenses  have 
gone  up  and  it  costs  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  to  travel  these  days.  Of  course, 
some  newspapers  need  them,  while  others  can 
get  along  without  such  members  on  their  staff 
if  they  could  be  assured  of  co-operation  from 
alt  the  members. 

This  point,  I  believe,  is  the  most  vital  of 
all,  but  believe  you  understand  clearly  just 
what  is  meant  by  solid  co-operation  from  alt 
members,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Let  us  all  give  and  take  and  thereby  help 
each  other  to  make  our  positions  stronger  at 
all  times. 


Efficient  Mailing 

F.  E.  Kessinger  of  the  Rome  Sentinel 
recommended  a  device  called  the  “Ad- 
dressograph”  for  recording,  addressing 
and  mailing  smaller  city  newspapers. 
This  machine  has  been  fitted  with  im¬ 
provements  by  the  Sentinel’s  own  force 
and,  driven  by  a  small  electric  motor, 
operates  with  complete  satisfaction.  He 
said : 

The  cost  with  full  equipment  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $800.  The  labor  it  saves  in  our  es¬ 
tablishment,  while  we  have  not  figured  it  close¬ 
ly,  amounts  to  considerable  more  than  the 
cost,  besides  being  a  more  accurate  and  de¬ 
pendable  mailer  and  preventing  many  of  the 
errors  which  formerly  were  annoying. 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper 
that  censors  its  advertising 
columns.  Many  of  our  adver¬ 
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The  Newark  (N.  J.)  j 

Ledger 

is  a  7-day  Morning  Associated 
Press  Newspaper  with  all  the 
HOME  features,  serial  stories, 
comics,  cartoons,  women's  pages, 
etc.,  usually  found  in  afternoon 

*’"BoROTHY  dix  and  HELEN 
ROWLAND  have  recently  joined 
our  staff.  This  gives  the  HOME 
folks  a  full  day’s  reading  instead 
of  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening. 
Morning  Edition,  2c 
Sunday  Edition,  5  c 


We  can  incraasa  your  business— 
you  want  it  incraaaed. 

You  hava  thought  of  prass  clip- 
pingt  youraelf.  But  let  ua  tall  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made 
a  busineas-buUdar  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 


Sharpshooters’  Medals 


Every  soldier  is  supposed  to  be  able  to 
shoot  a  gun---to  know  how  to  load  a  gun, 
aim  it,  and  pull  the  trigger. 

But  there  are  soldiers  set  apart  from 
their  comrades,  and  wearing  medals,  re¬ 
sembling  miniature  targets.  They  are 
sharpshooters. 

They  not  only  know  how  to  load  a  gun 
and  pull  a  trigger- they  know  how  to 
aim  at  some  object  and  hit  that  object. 

Their  shooting  counts.  No  general  re¬ 
sults  with  them.  It  is  right  to  the  point- - 
and  they  get  results. 

Think  what  a  regiment  of  sharpshooters 
could  do  in  a  battle  !  Every  shot  aimed, 
every  bullet  fairly  sure  of  landing  where  it 
will  do  business---where  it  will  produce 
results. 

Sharpshooting  is  much  like  territorial 
advertising. 

In  territorial  advertising  every  shot  is 
aimed  at  some  particular  object.  You  can 
aim  at  something  definite— yon  can  sight 
your  gun,  so  to  speak,  through  the  local 
dealer-— and  can  reach  your  objective. 

Daily  newspapers  are  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  guns--and  the  South  is  a  wonderful 
s[)ot  at  which  to  aim— for  you  are  sure  to 
bag  big  game  down  that  way. 

These  daily  newspapers,  covering  this 
territory  as  it  can  be  covered  in  no  other 
way— are  sharpshooters,  every  one  of  them. 


ALABAMA 

2,500 

10,000 

Circulation  lines 

lines 

Birmingham  Age- Herald  _ 

..(M) 

22,300  .07 

.05 

Birmingham  Age-Herald  _ 

,..(S) 

27,405  .08 

.06 

Birmingham  Ledger  . 

...(E) 

34,018  .07 

.07 

‘•Birmingham  News  . 

...(E) 

40,121  .08 

.08 

“Birmingham  News  . 

...(S) 

48,588  .10 

.10 

Mobile  News-Item  . 

...(E) 

10,136  .03 

.03 

Mobile  Register  . 

..(.M) 

23,709  .05 

.05 

Mobile  Register  . 

...(S) 

33,137  .06 

.')6 

Montgomery  Advertiser 

..(M) 

24,187  .05 

.05 

Montgomery  Advertiser 

....(S) 

24,736  .06 

.06 

FLORIDA 

1  Jacksonville  Metropolis  .... 

...(E) 

18,740  .05 

.05 

1  Monda  Times-L'nion,  Jackson- 

ville  . 

:m&s) 

26,915  .06 

.06 

Palatka  Morning  Post . 

...(M) 

1,450  .0122 

.0122 

Pensacola  Journal  . . 

...(M) 

6.485  .025 

.025 

Pensacola  Journal  . 

....(.S) 

7.900  .025 

.025 

Pensacola  News  . 

....(E) 

5,425  .02 

.02 

GFiORGIA 

tAtlanta  Georgian  . 

....(E) 

49,441  .08 

.08 

t Atlanta  Sunday  American.. 

....(S) 

92,918  .12 

.12 

‘Augusta  Chronicle  . ; 

...(M) 

11,074  .03 

.03 

‘Augusta  Chronicle  . 

....(S) 

10,008  .035 

.035 

Augusta  Herald  . 

....(E) 

13,958  .035 

.035 

Augusta  Herald  . 

....(S) 

9,413  .035 

.035 

Columbus  Ledger  . 

.(E&S) 

7,592  .03 

.03 

Macon  Telegraph  . 

...(M) 

23,450  .04 

.04 

Macon  Telegraph  . 

....(S) 

19,321  .04 

.04 

Savannah  News  . 

(.M&S) 

21,120  .055 

.04 

Savannah  Press  . 

....(E) 

15,357  .04 

.04 

1  KENTUCKY 

Louisville  Herald  . 

...(M) 

45,616  .08 

.06 

Louisville  Herald  . 

....(.S) 

49,090  .08 

.08 

Paducah  News  Democrat  .. 

...(M) 

6,972  .0225 

.018 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. . .(M) 

76,171  .12 

.12 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune - (S) 

98,.t60  .15 

.15 

tNew  Orleans  Daily  States.. 

....(E) 

41,994  1 

tNew  Orleans  Daily  States. 

....(S) 

.17,675  i 

tNew  Orleans  Item . 

....(E) 

73,9i')5  .12 

.12 

tNew  Orleans  Item . 

....(S) 

87,.588  .15 

.15 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen  . 

...(M) 

11,985  .03 

.03 

tAsheville  Citizen  . 

....(S) 

9,734  .03 

.03 

‘Asheville  Times  . 

....(E) 

7,316  — 

— 

Charlotte  News  . 

.(E&S) 

10,849  .03 

.03 

tCharlotte  Observer  . 

...(M) 

19,217  .055 

.03 

tCharlotte  Observer  . 

....(S) 

19,217  .065 

.04 

Durham  Sun  . 

....(E) 

5,325  .02 

.02 

tGreenshoro  Daily  News  ... 

...(M) 

16,955  .045 

.035 

tGreensboro  Daily  News.... 

. (S) 

22,468  .06 

.04 

tGreenshoro  Record  . 

....(E) 

3,481  .045 

.035 

1  tRaleigh  News  and  Observer. .,(M) 

21,209  .05 

.04 

1  tRaleigh  News  and  Observer. ...(S) 

21,209  .05 

.04 

‘Wilmington  Dispatch  . 

....(E) 

4,498  .02 

.02 

Wilmington  Dispatch  . 

....(S) 

3,840  .02 

.02 

tWinston-Salem  Journal  .... 

(.M&S) 

6,447  .025 

.02 

tWinston-Salem  Journal  .... 

....(E) 

7,600  .025 

.02 

SOl’TH 

CAROLINA 

tAnderson  Mail  . 

....(E) 

4,693  .0178 

.0178 

Charleston  American  . 

...(M)l 

1 

.03 

I'harleston  American  . 

....(S)  ) 

tColumbia  Record  . 

....(E) 

13,709  .03 

.03 

tColumhia  Record  . 

....(S) 

11,789  .03 

.03 

('olumbia  State  . 

...(M)  ( 

21,091  .05 

Columbia  State  . 

....(S)  ( 

Greenville  News  . 

(M&S) 

8,485  .035 

.03 

Greenwood  Index  Journal... 

....(E) 

4,785  .02 

.02 

1  Spartanburg  Journal  ^  Carolina 

Spartan  ..t . 

....(E) 

2,958  1 

•Spartanburg  Herald  . 

...(M) 

4,416  .03 

.03 

Spartanburg  Herald  . 

....(S) 

5,262  J 

TF,NNE.SSEE 

“Chattanooga  News  . 

....(E) 

17,262  .(M 

.04 

Chattanooga  Times  . 

....(M) 

26,988  .07 

.07 

Chattanooga  Times  . 

....(S) 

23,466  .07 

.07 

tKnoxville  .Sentinel  . 

....(E) 

24,022  .05 

.045 

**Knoxville  Journal-Triluine 

...(M)  ( 

“Knoxville  Journal-Tribune 

....(S)  1 

.05 

1  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. . .(.M ) 

78,214  .14 

.12 

1  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal - (.S) 

109,031  .17 

.15 

tNashville  Banner  . 

....(E)  1 

JQ  500  ^ 

.07 

tNashville  Banner  . 

....(S)  ( 

■’^•590  )  .08 

.08 

tNashville  Tennessean  . 

...(M) 

34,349  ] 

tNashville  Evening  American.  .(E) 

15,196  )  .08 

.08 

tSunday  Tennessean  &  American  (S) 

.34,051  J 

VIRGINIA 

tBristol  Herald  Courier . 

(M&S) 

8,750  .04 

.04 

I)anvillc  Register  and  Bee.. 

(.M&E) 

9,451  .03 

.027 

Newport  News  Times- Herald 

...(E) 

10,354  I 

Newport  News  Daily  Press.. 

(S&M) 

6,476  ( 

Norfolk  Ledgi  r  Dispatch... 

....(E) 

.38,494  .08 

.08 

Uo.inoke  Times  . 

(M&S) 

9,570  I  „ 

Roanoke  World-News  . 

....(E) 

10,315  ( 

1  Government  Statement,  October  1st 

,  1919. 

tGovernment  Statement. 

April  1st, 

1919. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report,  October 

1st,  1919. 

“A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  Ist,  1919 

^Includes  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30 ,  1919 
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ew  York  AdvertisiiniE  SitMatiomi 


Space  used  by  leading  retail  shops  in  the  daily  newspapers  September 

1919  and  1918 


These  are  the  stores: 

Abraham  &  Straus 
B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Arnold  Constable  &  Co. 
Best  &  Co. 
Bloomingdale  Bros. 
Bonwit,  Teller  &  Co. 

J.  M.  Gidding  &  Co. 


Gimbel  Brothers 
Jas.  A.  Hearn  &  Son 
Fredk.  Loeser  6b  Co. 

Lord  6b  Taylor 
Jas.  McCreery  6b  Co. 

R.  H.  Macy  6b  Co. 
Oppenheim,  Collins  6b  Co. 


Franklin  Simon  8b  Co. 
Stanley  6b  MacGibbons 
Stem  Bros. 

Stewart  6b  Co. 

Worth 

John  Wanamaker 


Evening  Newspapers 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

Globe 

.  327,429 

212,041 

Mail . 

.  142,263 

120,473 

World 

.  254^687 

162,285 

Telegram  .... 

.  84,459 

96,721 

Journal  . 

.  259,343 

169,530 

Post  . 

.  *49,849 

47,208 

Sun . 

.  273,631 

199,806 

Total  1919.  . 

.  .  .1,391,661 

Total  1918.  . . 

.  .1,008,164 

Morning  Newspapers  (six 

days,  excluding  Sundays) 

T919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

World 

.  39,666 

34,789 

Times . 

.  60,232 

55,273 

Amerirnn 

.  1o!930 

14,560 

Sun . 

.  48,786 

7,801 

Herald  .. 

.  49,228 

53,319 

Tribune . 

.  65,902 

11,380 

Total  1919 

....  274,744 

Total  1918.  .  . 

.  .  177,122 

Sunday  Newspapers 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

World  .  .  . 

.  101,228 

105,662 

Times . 

.  135,550 

147,427 

American 

.  98,063 

.  60,875 

Sun . 

.  71,375 

17,603 

Herald  .  . 

.  82,371 

81,005 

Tribune . 

.  77,544 

42,246 

Total  1919. 

.  566,131 

Total  1918... 

.  .  454,818 

The  tendency  toward  the  evening  newspapers  grows  steadily 

The  evening  newspaper  goes  to  the  home,  while  the  morning  newspaper  goes 

to  the  office  waste  basket. 


Member 
A.  B.  C. 


The  New  York  Globe 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

Space-Buyers’  Chart  and  Market  Survey  of  the 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


PAGES  I  TO  XVI  INCLUSIVE 


RHODE  ISLAND,  STATE  OF  THE  PAYROLL, 
OFFERS  ATTRACTIVE  MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 


Midget  Among  the  States  It  has  the  Densest  Population  and  Stands  High  Among  Wealth- 
Producing  Communities — Here  Center  Great  Textile  and 
Jewelry  Interests  of  America 


Rhode  island,  as  a  market  for 
advertised  goods,  affords  a  most 
''interesting  field  of  study  and  an¬ 
alysis.  Smallest  of  the  states  in  land 
area — having  a  land  surface  of  1,067 
square  miles — this  midget  of  the  sister¬ 
hood  of  commonwealths  has  tremendous 
industrial  importance  and  supports  the 
most  dense  population  of  which  any  state 
can  boast. 

The  last  federal  census  placed  the 
density  of  population  at  508.5  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  Of  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  state  at  that  time  96.7  per 
cent,  was  urban — which  fact  places 
Rhode  Island  in  a  class  by  itself  as  es¬ 
sentially  a  state  of  city  dwellers. 

The  estimated  total  population  in  1914, 
made  by  the  census  bureau,  was  591,000, 
as  compared  with  official  figures  for  1910 
of  542,610.  If  this  rate  of  growth  has 
been  maintained — and  many  authorities 
will  contend  that  it  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded — the  present  population  of  tht 
state  should  be  approximately  660,000. 

Strictly  a  Manufacturing  State 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  population  is  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industries  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  ten  cities,  each  having  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  whose 
aggregate  populations  represented  82.8 
per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  state,  pro¬ 
duce  83.5  per  cent,  of  the  state’s  total 
annual  manufactured  products.  This  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  business  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  cities 
hut  extends  to  the  towns  and  villages  in 
about  the  same  proportion. 

It  is  trite,  and  usually  inaccurate,  to 
say  that  a  state  is  a  “hive  of  industry.” 
Yet  the  description  seems  to  be  the  only 
adequate  one  to  apply  to  Rhode  Island. 


It  is  not  an  agricultural  state.  Its  ter¬ 
rain,  generally  speaking,  does  not  favor 
farming.  Dairy  farming  shows  a  healthy 
growth,  due  to  the  tremendous  demand 
for  dairy  products  in  local  cities;  and 
there  is  a  consistent  attempt  to  supply 
local  demands  for  garden  truck,  but 
Rhode  Island  people  buy  the  bulk  of 
their  table  necessities  from  outside 
sources. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  of  Rhode  Island  according  to 
the  federal  census  figures  for  1914  was 
$279,545,873.  The  value  created  by  the 
process  of  manufacture  was  $117,120,- 
654.  These  products,  and  this  new 
wealth,  were  created  in  2,190  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments,  employing  a  total 
of  124,109  people,  the  average  number 
of  wage  earners  being  113,425. 


The  total  value  of  products  for  the 
state  represented  a  per  capita  of  $473. 
The  corresponding  per  capita  figure  for 
continental  United  States  was  $245. 
These  figures  illustrate  again  the  extent 
to  which  the  state  is  devoted  to  wealth 
production  through  manufacture. 

The  capital  invested  in  manufacturing 
in  the  state  in  1914  amounted  to  $308,- 
444,563.  Tj^e  amount  paid  out  in  salaries 
and  wages  totaled  $72,621,981. 

Vast  Extent  of  Textile  Industries 
The  textile  industries  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  state.  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  covering  the 
calendar  year  of  1914  show  that  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  head  the  li.st,  with 
products  valued  at  $60,888,755.  These 
lines  employed  22,745  wage  earners.  The 
new  wealth  created  by  the  process  of 


manufacture  amounted  to  $19,153,956. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
ranked  second  among  the  state’s  indus¬ 
tries,  employing  29,483  wage  earners,  and 
with  an  annual  product  valued  at  $49,- 
718,837,  of  which  amount  $20,962,528  rep¬ 
resented  value  added  by  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

Third  among  the  state’s  dominant  in¬ 
dustries  is  the  manufacture  of  jewelry. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  8,778  wage  earners, 
turned  out  products  valued  at  $21,522,- 
251,  and  $10,313,204  of  this  sum  repre¬ 
sented  value  created  in  manufacture. 

Fourth  in  the  list  is  foundry  and  ma¬ 
chine  shop  products.  In  this  industry 
there  are  182  establishments  reported, 
employing  10,728  wage  earners,  with  an 
annual  products  valued  at  $19,373,113. 
Of  this,  $12,263,131  represents  value  add¬ 
ed  by  manufacture. 

The  fifth  industry  of  the  state  is  dye¬ 
ing  and  finishing  textiles.  Forty-seven 
establishments  employ  7,928  wage  earn¬ 
ers.  Their  annual  product  is  valued  at 
$16,300,783,  including  $7,536,480  new 
value  added  by  manufacture. 

Proud  Record  for  a  “Little  State” 

The  industry  ranking  sixth  in  impor¬ 
tance  is  silk  goods,  the  seventh  rubber 
goods,  the  eighth  meat  packing,  the  ninth 
electrical  machinery  and  the  tenth  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing.  There  are  162  es¬ 
tablishments  engaged  in  printing  and 
publishing,  employing  1,515  wage  earn¬ 
ers  and  turning  out  annual  products  val¬ 
ued  at  $4,293,489.  In  this  industry  the 
value  added  by  manufacture  is  very 
high,  totaling  $3,131,697. 

The  combined  textile  industries,  in¬ 
cluding  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  cot¬ 
ton  goods,  silk  goods,  hosiery  and  knit 
(Continued  on  Pai/e  VIII) 
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III 


Principal  Industries 

Fine  tools*  files  (all  kinds)*  screws*  silverware*  jewelry,  woolen*  cotton, 
electric  wire*  webbing*  tools,  gold  wire*  artificial  leather*  sprinklers  and  other 
fire  extinguishers,  chemicals*  baking  powder,  paper  boxes,  electric  lamp  bulbs, 
pattern  making*  automobile  bodies,  rubber  goods  of  all  kinds  from  surgical  and 
domestic  to  automobile  tires*  boilers,  soap,  carbonated  beverages,  laces*  leather 
belting*  textiles,  bread,  stoves,  brewing*  and  oysters  and  other  seafoods. 


Special  Information 

Total  value  of  yearly  factory  output  more  than  $200,000,000.  Oyster  industry 
valued  at  $5,000,000  per  year.  Here  is  located  the  largest  machine  shop  in  the 
world,  producing  fine  tools.  Providence  is  the  headquarters  of  the  file  industry 
of  the  United  States,  the  American  Screw  Co.  and  Gorham  Silverware  Co. 
Average  weekly  wage  for  skilled  labor*  $38.50;  average  weekly  wage  for  unskilled 
labor*  $22.00. 

In  heart  of  city  is  a  gigantic  poor  farm  occupying  property  worth  more  than 
$1,000,000.  This  farm  is  nearly  2,000,000  square  feet  in  size  and  produces  fine 
vegetables  which  are  shipped  to  Boston  markets  as  well  as  local  stores. 

Principal  State  Institutions  (Reformatories*  State  Prison*  etc.)  are  in  or 
near  city. 

There  are  more  than  200  firms  manufacturing  jewelry  in  this  city. 

The  port  of  Providence  is  sometimes  called  **New  £ngland*s  Southern  Gate¬ 
way"  because  of  its  fine  harbor  and  the  possibilities  of  direct  connection  with 
all  eastern  ports  of  South  America.  This  shipping  is  being  developed  very  rapidly. 

Providence  is  New  England’s  largest  oil  distributing  port. 


lyr^rpi^  Sources  from  which  these  figures  and  those  of  Part  2  were  secured:  Chas.  E.  Lincoln*  Editor  of  the  Providence,  R.  I.,  Magazine  (official  organ  of  the 
ilV/J£j*  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce);  Latest  A.  B.  C.  Reports*  Superintende  it  of  Schools,  State  Bank  Commissioner*  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
and  other  dependable  sources.  ^ 


Population 


City  Classed  As  I  Location 


1910  Census  .  224^26 

1915  (State  Census) .  247.266 

A.  B.  C.,  March  31,  1919,  City .  275,000 

A.  B.  C.,  City  and  Suburban .  770,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  estimate.  City .  265,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban .  548,447 

Native  Whites .  65'/^  English  reading  ....  92% 

Foreign  born  .  33%  Industrial  workers .. .  35% 

Negro  .  2''c  Home  owners .  40,000 

Students  .  1,500  Summer  residents...  10,000 

Suburban  Residents 

Within  a  twenty-mile  radius:  Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls, 
92,000;  Woonsocket,  45,000;  Attleboro,  20,000;  North  Attleboro,  11,000; 
Warwick,  14,000;  West  Warwick,  16,000;  Bristol,  11,000;  Cranston, 
27,000.  Each  city  and  about  20  smaller  villages  are  thriving 
manufacturing  centers. 


One  of  the  largest  industrial 
cities  in  Eastern  United  States 
and  very  important  educational 
center. 


Banks 


Savings  . 4  Resources .  $64,162,700 

State  Banks . 3  ••  6,065,893 

Trust  Companies . 4  ••  143,883,240 

National  . 7  “  52,666,267 

All  National  Banks  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  are  in  Providence. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  Schools . 96  Pupils .  30,189 

High  Schools .  4  “  3,518 

Trade  School  .  1  “  'l20 

There  are  17  schools  for  backward  children  with  273  pupils,  13 
Catholic  schools  with  6,707  pupils,  Brown  University  with  an  en¬ 
rollment  of  1,177. 

There  are  35  other  schools,  including  nine  business  colleges. 
Institute  for  Deaf,  music  schools,  dramatic  schools,  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Pharmacy,  schools  of  design,  girls’  preparatory  schools, 
boys’  preparatory  schools  and  others. 


w  ,  .  On  main  line  of  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  R. 

i^OCatlOn  Also  the  following  steamship  lines — 
Providence  Line  to  New  York;  Colonial 
Line  to  New  York;  Bay  State  Line  to  New  York;  Mer¬ 
chants  &  Miners  Transportation  Co.  to  Norfolk,  Va.;  and 
Providence-Block  Island  Packet  Line. 

Theatres 

.  *  motion  Picture  exclu- 

..  .  sively;  2  motion  picture  and 

.  vaudeville;  1  vaudeville  ex- 

,  ,  ,  ,  '.  D  clusively;  3  legitimate.  To- 

l^sland  are  m  Providence.  seating  capacity  nearly 

20,000;  only  3  less  than 
«  1,000  seats;  3  more  than 

1  2,200. 

. 96  Pupils .  30,189  . 

Churches 

children  with  273  pupils*  13  Baptist*  17;  Congregational, 
Mrn  University  with  an  en-  8;  Episcopal*  15;  Jewish*  10; 

Roman  Catholic*  29;  Metho- 
ing  nine  business  colleges*  dist*  12;  Negro*  2;  Uni- 

natic  schools*  Rhode  Island  versalist*  2;  Unitarian*  2; 

,  girls*  preparatory  schools*  Lutheran*  2;  Presbyterian* 

S*  and  12  other  churches. 


FDTTOR&  PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  <’■ 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . Part  1 

ProvWence,  R.  I 


THE  PROVIDENCE  NEWS 

A  New  England.  Wonder 

From  Nearly  Notking  to  tke  Second  Evening  Circulation  in  Rhode  Island 

IN  ONE  YEAR. 

Now  Gaining  at  ONE  THOUSAND  A  MONTH  m  the||Race  for 
the  State's  Biggest  Circulation. 

Sp  ace  Buyers  should  Get  up-to-the-minute  Figures  on  the  Providence 
Newspaper  Situation,  or  They  Will  Over  look  Much  of  this  Rich'||!Field 
Reached  hy  no  Newspaper  But 

THE  PROVIDENCE  NEWS 

JOHN  A.  HENNESSY,  President  and  Editor. 

James  C.  Garrison,  Vice  President  and  Advertising  Director. 

PuWiikers’  RepresentativeB :  New  York  and  Boston,  Payne,  Burns  ^  Smitk,  Inc.  Ckicago  and  Detroit,  G.  Logan  Payne  Co, 


Use  iheMain  Enirance 
io  Rhode  Island  ^ 

TO  INTRODUCE  AND  MOVE  YOUR  MERCHANDISE 


The  Providence  Journal 

-  AND 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

have  throiifjh  rigid  supervision  of  advertising  columns 
as  well  as  the  high  character  of  editorial  and  news  pages  a 

Reader  Confidence  and  Influence 

that  make  them  valuable  mediums  for  manufacturers  who 
seek  good  comi)any  and  a  friendly  welcome  in  nearly 
every  worth-while  home  in  this  prosperous  community. 


The  Providence  Journal  Company 


PHOVIUENCE,  W.  I. 


Weeklies 

L’Eco  Del  Rhode  Island  (Italian) 
Corriere  Del  Rhode  Island  (Italian) 
Alba  (Italian)  Visitor  (Catholic) 
Advance  (Negro) 


Evening  Newspapers 

Providence  Bulletin 
Providence  News 
Providence  Tribune 


Morning  Newspapers 

Providence  Journal 


Miscellaneous  Publications 

Brown  Daily  (Brown  University)  Brunonion  (Monthly)  Brown  Alumni  (Monthly) 


Survey  in  Two  Parts . Part  2  I 

Providence,  R.  I 


Trading  Area 

The  Providence  trading  area  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
square  miles  and  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  terri¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States. 

The  network  of  trolley  lines  and  excelient  railroad  and 
motor  highway  transportation  faciiities  are  great  aids  in  the 
developing  of  retail  business  which  this  area  contributes  to 
the  city  of  Providence. 

The  Providence  trading  area  extends  some  distance  beyond 
the  state  boundary  lines  into  Massachusetts.  Fall  River, 
fifteen  miles  distant,  and  Taunton,  Mass.,  mark  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  Providence  territory. 

To  the  south,  the  territory  extends  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  the  summer  months  a  large  amount  of  business  is  at¬ 
tracted  from  Block  Island,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  Fine 
steamboat  service  daily,  both  freight  and  passenger,  has 
been  constantly  enlarged  and  improved  as  the  island  has 
grown  in  popularity  as  a  summer  resort. 

The  fact  that  Providence  merchants  advertise  in  Westerly 
newspapers  is  evidence  that  the  latter  city  contributes  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  local  stores. 

The  territory  extends  to  Milford  on  the  north,  twenty- 
three  miles  distant. 


Sunday  Newspapers 


Providence  Journal 
Providence  Tribune 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product 


Wholesale  Houses 


Grocers  .  23 

Beef  .  17 

Provisions  .  S 

Stationers  .  2 

Jewelers  .  4 

Bakers  .  7 

Tobacco  .  4 

Coal  .  14 

Confectionery  .  7 

Druggists  .  5 

Dry  Goods .  11 

Fish  .  3 

Florists  .  2 

Fruit  .  1$ 


The  large  number  of  wholesale  houses 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  supply  not 
only  the  Providence  area  but  go  to  every 
part  of  the  state  and  far  into  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  great  compact  population  de¬ 
mands  complete  service.  National  adver¬ 
tisers  receive  exceptional  distribution  for 
their  goods.  Trolley  freight,  steam  train 
steamboat  and  auto  delivery  are  as  fine 
as  any  in  the  United  States. 


The  principal  shopping  district  is  located  on  Westminster 
Street,  Weybosset  Street  and  Washington  Street,  which  run 
parallel  to  each  other.  Crossing  these  streets  are  ten  or 
twelve  shorter  streets.  The  entire  district  totals  about  two 
miles  of  stores  of  every  description;  department  stores, 
specialty  shops,  large  grocery  stores,  theatres,  etc. 

There  are  three  Italian  shopping  centres.  One  about  one- 
half  mile  on  Atwell’s  Avenue  and  Acorn  Street,  another  in 
the  Eagle  Park  District  about  one-half  mile  long,  ^uld  one  on 
Pocassett  Avenue  or  Silver  Lake  District  iTearly  one-half 
mile  long. 

On  North  Main  Street  there  it  a  Hebrew  shopping  district 
about  one-half  mile  long. 

Residential  Features 

In  the  fine  residential  section,  which  it  very  large,  one- 
family  houses  predominate.There  it  a  rapid  growth  of  fine 
apartment  homes  but  few  cheap  tenements.  On  the  West 
Side  two  and  three-family  houses  predominate. 

The  demand  for  luxuries  and  exclusive  home  comforts 
is  great.  The  demand  for  homes  is  greater  than  the  supply 
and  building  is  booming,  especially  in  the  fine  suburban 
districts. 

Many  Providence  residents  own  cottages  and  summer 
homes  along  the  river  and  even  as  far  distant  as  the  shores 
of  Long  Island  Sound  and  Block  Island. 


Auto  (Passenger)  Agencies 

Auto  (Truck)  Agencies _ 

Auto  (Tire)  Agencies . 

Auto  (Parts)  Agencies  .... 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Store*  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits . 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . 


2S  Delicatessen  . 

14  Dressmakers  . 

1(  Druggists  . 

S4  Dry  Goods  . 

117  Department  Stores 

44  Electrical  . 

15  Florists  . 

71  Furniture  . 

2S  Furriers  . 


Retail  Section 


Garages  . 

Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps . 

Jewelers  . 

Ladies’  Tailors . 

Meat  Markets  . 

Men’s  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailors  . 


Milliners  . 

Opticians  . 

Photographers 

Pianos  . 

Plumbers  . 

Restaurants  ... 
Shoe  Dealers  . . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 
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“Try  it  Out”  in  Rhode  Island 

We  have  the  Dealers  with  us 


Your  eoaatAot  -proaotioa  and  •dnoatioaal  work  anong  daalart 
*nd  aathoda  of  parpatoally  atlamlatlag  tbair  lataroatK  In 
OOP  aatiaatioD,  haa  nada  adTartiaiag  la  tha  Prarldanoa  Journal  ' 
a>^aara  profit  paying  InTastaant. 

yoB  of  OBT  thorough  appraolatloa  of  yoBr  prograa* 

tMhnaaa,  wa  art 


▼•ry  traly  yonra. 


msoiuL  h  fast. 


'CUJi 


C,W€  will  help  you  put 
it  across 

HGet  in  touch  with  our 
Promotion  Dept. 

— Trade  Investigations 

— Promotion  Work 

— Effective  Co-operation 


prnmhcnre  PuUettn 

RHODE  ISLAND*S  GREAT  AND  INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPERS 
Their  Combined  Circulation  Exceeds  the  Number  of  English-Speaking  Families  in  the  State 

The  Providence  Journal  Company 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  COMPANY,  Representatives 
New  York  Chicago 


Boston 
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Providence 

Second  City  in-3\ew  England  in 
^Wealth  and  Population 

A  World  Leader  in  Many  Well  Paid  Industries 

h  the  Home  of  Half  the  People  of  Rhode  Island 

Includecl  in  the  Providence  Metropolitan  District — the 
buying  radius  of  the  city — are  Half  a  Million  residents 

There  is  No  Richer  Buying 
Section  in  America 

Its  Pockethoolcs  Are  Quickly  Opened  Through 

THE  EVENING  TRIBUNE 
THE  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE 

T)istinctive  Newspapers,  Occupying  a  Field  of  Their  Own 

Tribune  readers  appear  to  like  The  Tribune — 

Evening  and  Sunday  —  so  well  that  few  of 
them  buy  any  other  local  newspaper 

Circulation  and  Selling  Influence  Concentrated  in  the  Buying  and  Population  Centre 

A  RHODE  ISLAND  NECESSITY" 

REPRESENTATIVES : 


RALPH  R.  MULLIGAN 
30  East  42d  Street 
New  York  City 


C.  J.  ANDERSON 

Marquette  Building 
Ckicago,  Illinois 


Pawtucket  and 
Central  Falls,  R.  I 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Although  they  have  separate  city  governments*  these 
cities  are  so  closely  attached  that  they  have  but  one 
railroad  depot  and  closely  allied  Interests.  Therefore 
this  survey  is  made  to  cover  both  places. 


Population 

A.  B.  C.  March  31,  1919,  Pawtucket 

and  Central  Falla . 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . ] 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Pawtucket  . 

Central  Falla  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Suburban  . 1 


Location 


On  Providence  Division  and  Worcester  Division  of 
N.  Y.*  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Main  Lines.  Daily  passenger 
and  freight  service  by  boat  to  New  York  City.  Motor 
truck  express  and  freight  to  Providence.  Boston. 
Worcester.  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  Taunton. 
Trolley  to  North  Attleboro.  Attleboro.  Woonsocket. 
Seven  trolley  lines  and  jitney  service  to  Providence 
and  one  to  East  Providence. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Within  ten>mile  radius  townships  of  Cumberland, 
00;  Lincoln.  10.000;  Attleboro.  20.000;  North  Attle- 
ro.  11,000;  Wrentham.  5.000;  Norton.  2,500;  Mansfield. 
00.  A  few  prosperous  produce  and  dairy  farms. 

Retail  Section 

Principal  shopping  section 
about  IV2  miles  on  East  Ave., 
High  St..  North  Main  St». 
North  Union  St.,  Main  and 
Broad  Sts.  Broad  St.  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Falls  has  a  shopping  sec¬ 
tion  about  mile  long. 


Industrial 


Wholesalers 

Beef  .  3 

Grocers  .  2 

Confectioners  . 5 

Tobacco  .  3 

Hardware  .  1 

Dry  Goods  .  2 

Produce  .  3 

Supply  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  and  Central 
Falls  trading  area. 
Providence  whole¬ 
salers  also  maintain 
fine  service  in  this 
locality.  Shipping 
facilities  the  best. 


Native  White  . •S'/J  English  Reading . 83% 

Foreign  Born  . 33%  Industrial  Workers. ..  .50% 

Negroes  . 2%  Home  Owners . 10,000 

Students  . None  Summer  Residents. .  .None 

Banks 

Savings  (Pawtucket)....  2  Resources  .  $8,796,702 

Trust  Co . 1  Resources  .  17,181.629 

One  other  Trust  Co.,  a  branch  of  Providence  banking 
house;  resources  included  in  those  of  parent  company. 

Schools 

(Pawtucket) 

Public  grade  schools...  23  Pupils  . 6,893 

High  spools  .  1  Pupils  .  811 

2  business  schools,  7  Catholic  schools. 

(Central  Falls) 

Public  grade  schools...  9  Pupils  . 1,52S 

High  school  .  1  Pupils  .  17S 

3  Catholic  schools. 


Principal  Industries 

Fancy  cotton  goods,  brass  and  steel  foundries,  ma¬ 
chine  shop  products,  hosiery,  lace,  knit  goods,  wooden 
products,  silk,  printed  matter,  cigars,  advertising  nov¬ 
elties,  glass,  electric  lamp  bulbs,  paper  boxes,  boilers, 
carpets,  confectionery,  cold  rolled  steel,  leather  nov¬ 
elties.  dolls,  chemicals,  dye,  tapes,  braids,  shoe  laces, 
tire  fabrics. 


Residential  Features 

Many  one  and  two  family 
houses.  Rapid  growth  of  3  to 
6  family  structures.  A  city  of 
**homes  and  workers.** 


Theatres 

4  motion  picture  and  1 
motion  picture  and  vaude¬ 
ville  in  Pawtucket.  Total 
seats  5,400.  Largest  1,400. 
Two  motion  picture  in 
Central  Falls,  seats  1,000. 


Churches 

In  Pawtucket — Baptist,  S; 
Roman  Catholic.  8;  French 
Catholic,  1;  Congregation¬ 
al.  4;  and  15  others. 

In  Central  Falls — Roman 
Catholic.  4.  and  8  other 
denominations. 


Special  Information 

Average  value  of  yearly  factory  output  more  than 
$85,000,030.  Average  weekly  wage  of  unskilled  labor, 
$20.  Average  weekly  wage  of  skilled  labor,  $35.  Plants 
growing  fast  and  new  concerns  seeking  locations. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

(Pnwtucket  and  Central  Fall.) 

....  9  Delicate.sen  .  1  Garage.  .  18  Milliner.  . 

-  5  Dre.amaker.  . 195  Grocer.  . 332  Optician.  . 

- 26  Druggi.t.  .  56  Hardware  .  11  Photographer.  . 

....  3  Dry  Good.  .  40  Hat.  and  Cap. .  4  Piano.  . 

- 33  Dept.  Store.  .  4  Jeweler.  .  15  Plumber.  . 

....  9  Electrical  .  6  Ladie.'  Tailor.  .  2  Re.taurant.  ... 

....  3  Flori.t.  .  10  Meat  Market.  .  49  Shoe  Dealer.  . . 

....  29  Furniture  .  28  Men*.  Furni.hing.. . . .  8  Sporting  Good. 

....  11  Furrier.  .  1  Merchant  Tailor. . 55  Stationer.  . 


Trading  Area 

To  the  north  extend,  to  Wrentham,  we.t  to  Manville.  Part  of 
the  latter  trade  .hared  with  Woon.ocket.  Southwe.t  nearly  to 
Enfield  and  on  the  .outh  about  midway  to  Providence.  In  fact. 
Providence  adverti.er.  find  it  advi.able  to  u.e  large  .pace  with 
Pawtucket  paper,  and  thoroughly  “cover”  field.  Ea.t  boundary 
line,  extend  beyond  North  Rehoboth  and  Attleboro.  Pawtucket 
paper  ha.  exten.ive  circulation  throughout  thi.  area. 


Auto  (Paa.enger) 
Auto  (Truck.)  ,. 

Auto  (Tire.)  . 

Auto  (Part.)  .... 

Baker.  . 

Cigar  Store.  . 

Cloak,  and  Suita. 

Clothier.  . 

Confectioner.  .... 


I  The  Evening  Time.  (Daily 
I  cept  Sunday) 

I  Le  Jean  Bapti.te 
[  Weekly) 


Source,  from  which  figure,  and  facta  were  .ecured:  Clifford  B.  Deniaon,  General  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  late.t  A.  B.  C.  Report.,  Banker.,  Board  of  Education,  bu.ineaa  men  and  other.. 


Newspapers 


NOTE 


(French 


THE  EVENING  TIMES 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 


MEMBER  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF.  CIRCULATION 


PAWTUCKET  is  the  heart  of  New  England’s  great  industrial  center. 

It  is  an  extremely  prosperous  community,  and  the  people  of  Pawtucket  and  Central 
Falls  are  in  a  position  to  satisfy  any  desire  created  by  advertising. 

The  EVENING  TIMES  is  the  only  daily  paper  published  in  this  compact  and 
densely  populated  section,  and  covers  this  territory  almost  exclusively. 

The  estimated  population  of  Pawtucket,  Central  Falls  and  suburbs  is  130,000,  or 
approximately  26,000  homes. 

The  EVENING  TIMES  with  its  23,023  net  paid  circulation  reaches  practically 
every  home  in  this  territory.  It  is  supreme  in  its  field. 


GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


TRIBUNE  BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


WORLD  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 


( 


vm 
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RHODE  ISLAND  STATE 
MARKET  SURVEY 

{Continued  from  Page  I) 
goods  and  dyeing  and  finishing,  comprise 
by  far  the  most  important  group  of  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  state.  They  gave  em¬ 
ployment  to  64,511  wage  earners  and 
reported  products  for  the  year  1914  of 
$138,764,6^.  Rhode  Island  stands  fifth 
among  the  states  in  the  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  of  cotton  goods,  third  in  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  fourth  in  dyeing  and 
finishing  textiles,  sixth  in  silk  goods  and 
fifteenth  in  hosiery  and  knit  goods. 

In  estimating  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  there  is  taken  into  account 
only  the  difference  l»ctwcen  the  costs  of 
raw  materials  and  the  value  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product.  .■\s  overhead  expenses 
are  not  considered,  it  is  obvious  that 
these  figures  do  not  throw  any  light  on 
comparative  profits  earned  in  the  va¬ 
rious  industries. 

Of  the  113,425  wage  earners  employed 
in  the  industries  of  the  state  in  1914, 
64.6  per  cent,  were  males  over  16  years 
of  age;  31.8  per  cent,  were  females,  and 
3.7  per  cent,  were  under  sixteen.  In  the 
period,  !*KW-1914,  there  was  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  reported  in  the  number  of  women 
workers  and  an  increa.se  in  the  number 
of  male  workers.  At  present,  of  course, 
the  factor  of  child  labor  is  eliminated. 

Women  workers  are  employed  chiefly 
in  the  textile  industries.  In  most  of 
these  lines  they  outnumber  the  men.  A 
steadily  decreasing  number  of  women 
workers  are  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  electrical  machinery  and  of  jew¬ 
elry. 

The  maximum  numl>er  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  employed  in  1914  was  reached  in  the 
month  of  March,  the  total  being  116,501. 
The  minimum  was  in  December,  the  to¬ 
tal  being  108,261.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  industrial  employment  in  Rhode 
Island  is  stable;  for  the  low-ebb  month 
reached  92.8  per  cent,  of  maximum. 

Wage  Earner*  of  10  Large*!  Citie* 

In  the  ten  largest  cities  of  the  state 
during  the  year  1914  wage  earners  were 
employed  as  follows:  Central  Falls, 
3,077 ;  Cranston,  2,218 ;  Cumberland, 
4,666;  East  Providence,  1,906;  Lincoln, 
2,602;  Newport,  893;  Pawtucket,  16,713; 
Providence,  44,176;  Warwick,  6,439  and 
Woonsocket.  10,952.  Estimates  as  to  the 
number  employed  in  these  cities  at  the 
present  time  are  found  in  the  surveys  of 
cities  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  eight-hour  day,  so  far  as  the  sta¬ 
tistics  for  1914  indicate,  has  not  l>ecome 
generally  recognized  in  Rhode  Island’s 
industries.  In  that  year  72,681  wage 
earners  worked  54  hours  a  week;  26.013 
worked  between  54  and  60  hours,  while 
but  5,871  worked  48  hours  or  less  per 
week. 

Of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  but  32.6  per  cent,  are  un¬ 
der  corporate  ownership,  yet  these  re¬ 
ported  84.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  products.  Only  in  bakery  products  do 
individually  owned  shops  show  greater 
value  of  products  than  do  the  shops  un¬ 
der  corporate  ownership. 

There  are  1,410  establishments  in 
Rhode  Island  employing  an  average  of 
less  than  20  wage  earners  throughout  the 
year.  While  these  represent  64,4  per 
cent,  of  the  state’s  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments,  they  employ  but  6.5  per  cent, 
of  the  .state’s  wage  earners.  There  are 
228  establishments  employing  more  than 
100  wage  earners  each,  and  these  carry 
on  their  payrolls  88,978  workers,  or  78.4 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

The  total  number  of  cotton  spindles 
in  Rhode  Island  in  1914  was  2,574,942, 
and  almost  all  of  these  were  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  total  number  of 


the  most  important  manufacturing  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  1,670 
streets.  New  buildings  in  1918  cost 
$4,972,700.  Providence  stores  and  shops 
are  noted  for  enterprise  and  progres¬ 
siveness.  There  is  a  fine  civic  spirit, 
rivaling  that  found  in  some  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  cities. 

Within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from 
Providence  3,044,122  people  live.  The 
U.  S.  census  of  1910  gave  to  P,'''v;dence 
a  “Metropolitan  District”  in  '  hich  at 
the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  548,- 
477  people  are  to  be  counted. 

The  city  is  the  home  of  the  world- 
known  Brown  University  and  of  other 
famous  educational  institutions. 

Providence  people  point  to  the  map  as 
proof  that  their  city  is  the  natural  gate¬ 
way  of  New  England. 

“Produce  More”  1*  the  New  Slogan 

The  members  of  the  Providence 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are  working  to 
stimulate  greater  production  by  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  state,  seeing  in  this  the 
answer  in  part  to  the  question  of  how  to 
stabilize  the  cost  of  living.  “Produce 
more”  is  the  slogan  in  Rhode  Island  in 
these  days,  and  that  sound  economic 
doctrine  is  making  headway.  With 
maximum  production,  these  manufac¬ 
turers  believe,  lower  selling  profits  are 
possible. 

Pawtucket,  about  five  miles  north 
from  Providence,  is  the  birthplace  of  the 
cotton  industry  of  America.  The  mill 
built  by  Samuel  Slater  in  1790  stands 
intact  to-day.  Vast  natural  water  power 
looms  was  66,972,  including  those  used  This  vast  army  of  workers  needs  a  great  is  fully  utilized  by  the  city’s  diversified 
in  weaving  cotton  goods,  woolens  and  commissariat ;  requires  and  is  able  to  buy  industries.  The  port  enjoys  extensive 
worsteds  and  silks.  There  were  1,864  and  pay  for  every  desirable  commodity  commerce.  In  1914  there  were  employed 
knitting  machines  in  use.  or  product  used  in  the  modern  home.  16,713  wage  earners,  and  the  value  of 

Wage  earners  who  are  prospering — as  products  was  placed  at  $42,028,728. 

A  Community  of  Wealth-Maker*  ^^e  those  of  Rhode  Island— are  liberal  Woonsocket,  the  third  city  of  the 
Rhode  Island  is  a  state  of  payrolls,  spenders.  They  are  finding,  in  better  state,  is  16  miles  north  of  Providence. 
It  is  a  great  community  of  producers  of  wages,  that  new  economic  freedom  Its  industries  employ  10,952  wage  earn- 
wcalth.  Its  industries  are,  on  the  whole,  which  is  the  portion  of  the  thrifty  ers.  The  annual  value  of  its  manufac- 
of  the  stable  kind,  whose  products  are  worker.  They  want  finer  things  for  tured  products  is  $28,115,187. 
always  marketable.  These  conditions  their  homes,  and  they  are  constantly  Newport,  always  thought  of  as  the 
give  to  the  little  state  special  attractions  raising  the  standards  of  their  home  life,  home  of  the  rich,  is  one  of  the  society 
as  a  market  for  goods  not  made  at  home.  Providence,  the  state  capital,  is  one  of  (Continued  on  Page  X) 


RHODE  ISLAND’S  MANUFACTURING 

CENSUS  OF  1914. 

INDUSTRIES 

1 

INDUSTKV. 

Num¬ 
ber  of  Average 

estab-  number  of 
lish-  wage  earners, 
ments 

Value  of 
products. 

Value  1 

added  by  | 

manufacture. 

All  iiiduatri&s  . 

2.190 

113,425 

»279. 545,873 

6117.120.654 

Woolf'H  and  worated  ^oods  . 

80 

22,745 

60,888,755 

19,153,956 

Cotton  xoods,  includinft  cotton  small 

wat'CR  . 

102 

29,483 

49,718,8.37 

20.962,528 

Jewtdry  . 

291 

8,778 

21,522,251 

10.313,204 

Foundrv  and  machine-shop  products 

182 

10,728 

19,373.113 

12.263.131 

Dyt'inK  and  finishinf?  textiles  . 

47 

7,928 

16,300.783 

7,536,480 

Silk  (;ooda,  including  throwsters... 

12 

2,325 

7,664,472 

2,337.878 

Uubher  Koods.  not  elsewhere  sped- 

fled  . 

6 

1,541 

6.088.988 

2.026,579 

SlauK-hterinK  and  meat  packiiifp.... 

23 

265 

5,470,413 

481,177 

Kiectrh^al  machinery,  apparatus. 

and  KUpplit'.s  . 

13 

1,581 

5,468,065 

1.674.995 

Rrintinf?  and  puhlishinif . 

,  162 

1,515 

4,293,489 

3.131,697 

«.wl 

liread  and  other  bakery  i>roduct8... 

:  204 

1,112 

4.016.959 

li69l!l89 

Liquors,  malt  . 

s 

511 

3,918,332 

2,319,247 

Gold  and  silver,  redurinff  and  refln- 

inK.  not  from  the  ore . 

15 

73 

3,289.857 

329.501 

Gas.  illuminating  and  heating . 

6 

605 

2,462.161 

1,578,605 

l^umlier  and  timber  products . 

,  r.3  I 

779 

2.091.780 

1,006,067 

Soap  . 

'  12  ; 

167 

1,539.069 

610,166 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  spi‘cifle<i. 

10 

329 

1,490.519 

549,197 

Copper,  tin.  and  sheet-iron  products 

f>2  1 

549 

1,301.271 

638,451 

Furnishing  goods,  men’s . 

10  1 

650 

1,277,201 

514,224 

Iron  and  steel,  )K>lt8,  nuts,  washers 

1  1 

and  rivets,  not  made  In  steel 

1 

w’orks  or  rolling  mills  . . . . . . 

5 

645 

987.572 

598,501 

Marble  and  stone  work . 

I  46  : 

658 

955,160 

669,334 

(’onfectlonery  . 

20  ' 

268 

880.078 

358.571 

Flour-mill  and  gristmill  products... 

20 

74 

797,553 

107,479 

llyestufTs  and  extracts . 

!  ^ 

91 

792,817 

280.633 

Boxf^s  and  cartons,  paper . 

12 

499 

625,754 

327,355 

t'onfectionery  lice  cream) . 

46 

126 

582,576 

247.439 

Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  products. 

19 

123 

576,617 

366.733 

Carriages,  wagons  and  repairs . 

47 

271 

508,901 

327,707 

All  other  industries  . 

,  647 

16,976 

50,467.689 

22,931, 291 

CENTER  OF  PROVIDENCE,  PHOTOGRAPHED  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE 
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Population 


itr  Census  . 3s,i2s  Classod 

^  B.  C.  March  31,  1919,  City .  41,125 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 118,000  BS 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Industrial 

Suburban  .  60,000 

Native  Whites  . 65%%  English  Reading  . SO'^r 

Foreign  Born  . 33%%  Industrial  Workers  ..iOS 

Negroes . Less  than  1%  Home  Owners  . 3,500 

Students  . None  Summer  Residents. ..None 

Banks 

Saving  .  3  Resources  . $16,500,900 

Trust  Cos . 1  Resources  .  954,000 

National  .  3  Resources  .  4,540,000 

Schools 

Public  grade  .  20  Pupils  .  3,065 

High  school  .  1  Pupils  .  376 

There  are  six  parochial  schools  with  nearly  4,000 
pupils,  and  one  business  school. 


Location 

Woonsocket  is  39  miles  southwest  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  14  miles  north  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  at  a  point  on 
the  Blackstone  River  where  is  situated  the  funous 
Woonsocket  Fails.  There  are  three  electric  roads 
and  two  steam  roads  (Providence-Worcester  division 
and  Boston-Pascoag  branch  of  N,  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.) 
Convenient  trucking  facilities  to  Providence  and  Paw¬ 
tucket.  Trolleys  to  Providence,  Worcester  and  all 
suburban  points. 


Principal  Industries 


Theatres 


Churches  ’ 


2  motion  picture  exclu-  Baptist,  1;  French  Bap- 

sively,  1  motion  picture  tist,  1;  Roman  Catholic,  4; 

and  vaudeville,  1  motion  Polish,  1;  Episcopal,  2; 

picture  and  road  shows.  Jewish,  1;  French  Catho- 

Total  seats  more  than  lie,  5,  and  seven  other 

4,000.  Largest  1,200.  churches. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passenger)  ...  10  Delicatessen  .  0  (Urages  .  17  Milliners  .  19 

Auto  (Truck)  .  S  Dressmakers  .  55  Grocers  .  151  Opticians  .  2 

Auto  (Tires)  .  S  Druggists  .  12  Hardware  .  7  Photographers  .  7 

Auto  (Parts)  . .  11  Dry  Goods  .  22  Hats  and  Caps .  2  Pianos  .  5 

Bakers  .  17  Department  Stores..  6  Jewelers  .  4  Plumbers  .  14 

Cigar  Stores  .  6  Electrical  .  4  Ladies'  Tailors .  1  Restaurants  .  23 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  S  Florists  .  6  Meat  Markets  .  If  Shoe  Dealers  .  If 


Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  ten-mile  radius,'  townships  of  Burrillville, 
8,000;  Gloucester,  1,400;  Smithfield,  3,284;  Blackstone, 
2,000,  and  Manville,  1,500.  All  composed  of  busy  in¬ 
dustrial  villages  contributing  trade  to  Woonsocket. 
Woonsocket  consumes  most  of  produce  raised  on 
nearby  farms  and  also  buys  generously  from  large 
jobbing  centers  of  Providence. 


Textiles  and  Appliances:  Manufacturing  woolen  and 
worsted  yarns  fay  French,  Belgian  and  Bradford  pro¬ 
cesses.  Numerous  mills  make  cotton,  woolen,  worsted, 
plush  and  corduroy  piecegoods.  Silks,  satins,  under¬ 
wear,  bathing  suits,  handkerchiefs,  narrow  fabrics, 
machines,  top  rolls,  shuttles,  fibre  spools,  paper  tubes, 
combs,  presses,  wool  carbonizing,  dyeing,  bleaching  and 
finishing,  rubber  shoes,  washing  wringers,  rubber 
rolls,  special  order  machinery,  aeroplane  motors, 
brushes,  candy,  castings,  cigars,  sheet  metal  products, 
v-agons  and  paper  boxes. 

Special  Information 

Largest  rubber  shoe  factory  in  the  world. 

Largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  special  order  machinery. 

Annual  value  of  manufactured  products,  $79,000,000. 

Annual  payroll  $21,000,000. 

Average  weekly  wage  unskilled  labor  $20.00. 

Average  weekly  wage  skilled  labor  $35J0. 


Wholesalers 

Bakers  .  1 

Beef  .  3 

Butter,  eggs  and 

cheese  .  1 

Flour,  grain  and 

feed  .  2 

Grocers  .  3 

These  supply  Woon¬ 
socket  trading  area, 
but  the  territory  de¬ 
mands  so  much  that 
Providence  whole- 
salers  are  called  upon 
to  serve  the  retail 
trade  regularly  with 
necessities  and  lux¬ 
uries  of  all  kinds. 


Retail  Section 

Principal  shopping  center  is 
about  Pj  miles  on  Main  street. 
South  Main  street,  and  North 
Main  street.  Here  are  located 
all  kinds  of  retail  stores.  In 
the  social  district  is  another 
shopping  center  about  Vi  mile 
long  on  Social  street,  Clinton 
street,  and  Cumberland  street. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-family 
houses.  No  large  apartment 
houses.  A  few  three  to  six- 
family  bouses  near  one  or  two 
of  the  larger  mills.  There 
should  be  a  building  boom 
within  a  few  months  due  to 
need  for  homes  because  of  in¬ 
crease  in  labor  demands  at  all 
factories. 


Trading  Area 


Clothiers  .  17  Furniture  .  19  Men’s  Furnishings..  IS  Sporting  Goods  .  5 


Confectioners  .  39  Furriers  .  2  Merchant  Tailors 


20  Stationers 


To  the  southeast  the  boundary  line  is  about  midway  between 
Woonsocket  and  Pawtucket.  To  the  east  Plainville,  Mass., 
marks  the  limit.  To  the  north  the  line  extends  beyond  Darling¬ 
ton,  and  on  the  northwest  trade  comes  from  Millbury  and 
Oxford.  To  the  west  the  area  extends  to  the  state  line. 

Fine  auto  roads,  good  train  service  and  trolley  schedule 
enable  people  throughout  this  territory  to  patronize  Woonsocket 
stores. 


IVpi'pp'.  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  Chas.  E.  Smith,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
School  Superintendent,  Bank  Statements,  Latest  A.  B.  C.  Reports,  merchants,  theatrical  managers 
and  others. 


Newspapers 


The  Woonsocket  Call  and 
Evening  Reporter  (P.M.) 
La  Tribune  (French  Daily) 


An  hdustrial  Section-Served  Exclusively  by  One  Evening  Newspaper 

Ninety-five  Per  Cent,  of  the  Newspaper  Readers  in  Densely  Populated  Woonsocket  Trading  Area 
Get  Their  Store  News  and  News  of  Nationally  Advertised  Products  from  The  Woonsocket  Call. 


Woonsocket  Served  by  Four  Branches  of  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  R.  R.  and  Five  Trolley  Lines. 

Over  125  Mills  manufacturing  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Yarns,  Rubber  Shoes  and  Boots,  Cotton  Yarns,  Cot¬ 


ton,  Woolen,  Worsted,  Plush  and  Corduroy  Goods; 
Clothes  Wringers,  Tools,  Machinery,  as  well  as  drop 
forging,  dyeing,  bleaching,  finishing  and  carbonizing 
plants,  are  located  in  Woonsocket’s  Trading  Area. 


Only  Evening  Paper  printed  in  English 
between  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  12  miles 
south ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  28  miles 
north ;  Boston,  Mass.,  38  miles  east  and 
Willimantic,  Conn,,  48  miles  west. 

Excelled  by  no  other  New  England  pa¬ 
per  in  the  handling  of  World  News.  Its 
local  and  suburban  news  service  from 
Woonsocket  and  surrounding  towns  is 
covered  systematically  and  thoroughly. 


Daily  Average  Net  Paid 
Circulation 

lot  Quarter  1917 .  8,813 


lot  Quarter  1918 .  10,441 

2nd''  "  "  10,705 

3rd  “  “  11,025 

4th  “  “  11,801 

lot  Quarter  1919 .  11,928 

2nd  “  “  12,078 


Tkeoe  (igureo  are  from  A.  B.  C. 
Auditoro’  Reporto 


-Advertising  lists  for  Mass,  and  R.  I. 
must  include  The  Call,  if  they  are  to 
cover  this  thickly  populated  industrial 
area  in  the  Heart  of  Southern  New 
England. 

Four-fifths  of  The  Call's  large  subur¬ 
ban  distribution  goes  into  Massachu¬ 
setts  towns  and  villages. 

The  other  fifth  covers  northwestern 
Rhode  Island. 

The  large  City  circulation  covers 
northeastern  Rhode  Island. 


Total  net  paid  average  daily  circulation  was  12,090  for  month  of  March,  1919.  Total  net  paid  city 
circulation  average  for  the  month  6,645;  total  net  paid  suburban  circulation  average  for  the  month  5,005; 
total  net  paid  country  circulation  average  for  the  month  446  (largely  by  mail). 

Circulation  covers  a  buying  population  of  over  100, (KX)  people  who  are  particularly  responsive  to 
.advertising,  and  who  live  in  an  industrially  active  area. 

The  Woonsocket  Call  and  Evening  Reporter 

Printed  Evenings,  Sundays  Excepted,  by 

THE  EVENING  CALL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  at  75  Main  Street,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 


RHODE  ISLAND  STATE 
MARKET  SURVEY 


{Continued  from  I'of/c  \'11I) 

capitals  of  America.  Aside  from  this 
distinction  the  city  has  important  indus¬ 
tries,  including  extensive  fisheries. 

Westerly  has  granite  quarries  emjjloy- 
ing  2,000  men,  as  well  as  other  impor¬ 
tant  manufacturing  interests. 

Because  of  its  concentration  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  uniform  earning  capaci¬ 
ties  of  its  people,  Rhode  Island  affords 
an  excellent  “try-out”  market  for  any 
new  product.  Its  newspapers  are  mod¬ 
ern  and  fully  up  to  the  high  standard 
set  to-day  for  our  American  press.  They 
reach  all  of  the  people,  and  reach  them 
quickly.  No  predated  issues  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  Rhode  Island  newspapers,  for 
their  field  is  near  at  hand.  Rhode 
Island  publishers  cooperate  cheerfully 
and  helpfully  with  advertisers  seeking  to 
win  a  foothold  in  that  market. 

Excellent  Compensation  Law 

Rhfxle  Island  has  an  excellent  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  law,  under  which 
wage  earners  in  all  the  industries  are 
protected.  In  case  of  death  from  ac¬ 
cident  sustained  in  the  course  of  duty 
the  dependents  of  the  deceased  receive 
$10  a  week  (maximum)  for  a  period 
of  300  weeks.  In  case  of  disaility,  free 
medical  attention  and  compensation ; 
and,  in  case  of  total  disability,  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $10  per  week  for  500  weeks. 

To  realize  the  vastness  of  Rhode 
Island's  army  of  wage  eareners  in 
the  industries — an  army  of  more  than 
113,000  in  1914 — it  may  be  noted  that 
only  thirteen  other  states  could  show 
a  greater  number,  while  34  states  fell 
behind — some  of  them  very  far  be¬ 
hind — Rhode  Island’s  record. 

The  figures  for  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence  alone  are  impressive  when 
compared  with  those  of  many  states. 
In  1914  Providence  had  44,176  wage 
earners  employed  in  her  1,207  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  There  are 
fourteen  states,  not  one  of  which  can 
show  so  great  a  number  employed  in 
the  industries.  Several  other  states 
show  figures  but  slightly  higher  than 
those  of  Providence. 

If  Rhode  Island’s  wage  earners  were 
to  form  in  procession,  marching  in 
columns  of  ten,  allowing  a  space  of 
six  feet  between  columns,  the  proces¬ 
sion  would  be  almost  eleven  miles  long. 

As  an  example  of  how  specialization 
has  built  up  great  manufacturing  plants 
in  Rhode  Island,  the  making  of  shoe 
laces  may  be  cited.  One  concern  in 
Providence  has  a  weekly  output  of  26 
tons  of  these  small  but  necessary 
adjuncts  to  dress.  This  establishment 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

Providence’s  Pride 

Providence  people  are  proud  of  their 
splendid  system  of  public  parks,  of  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  shade  trees 
which  line  her  streets,  of  her  many 
historic  buildings,  many  of  them  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  colonial  days.  The  John 
Brown  house  was  pronounced  by  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  1789,  the  finest  pri¬ 
vate  residence  on  the  continent. 

Providence  people  are  also  proud 
of  the  city’s  leadership  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  jewelry,  the  city’s  excel¬ 
lent  port  facilities,  modern  schools, 
ample  transportation  systems  and 
splendid  public  buildings.  The  new 
state  house  cost  more  than  three 
million  dollars. 

The  following  steamship  lines  at 


WORKS  OF  THE  TAFT-PEIRCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  WOONSOCKET 


present  use  the  port  of  Providence  38,296.  During  the  period,  1909-14,  the  The  naval  torpedo  station  at  Newport, 

regularly:  Fibre  Line,  Colonial  Navi-  number  of  male  wage  earners  increased  operated  by  the  Federal  Government, 

gation  Company,  Hartford  and  New  1,696  and  the  number  of  females  de-  employed  in  1914  an  average  of  588  wage 
York  Transportation  Company,  New  creased  by  228.  earners. 

England  Navigation  Company,  Hart-  The  proportion  of  wage  earners  under  The  textile  industries  are  dominant  in 
ford  and  New  York  Transportation  sixteen  emi)loyed  in  Rhode  Island  indus-  Pawtucket,  Woonsocket  and  Warwick 

Company,  New  England  Navigation  tries  has  never  been  large,  and  of  course  In  Pawtucket  textiles  accounted  for  52.3 

Comi)any,  Merchants’  and  Miners’  this  factor  in  employment  has  been  prac-  per  cent,  of  the  total  values  of  manu- 
Transportation  Company,  Dyer  Trans-  tically  eliminated  through  the  child  labor  factored  products  in  1914;  in  Woon- 
portation  Company,  Block  Island,  law  provisions.  socket  they  represented  74.7  per  cent. 

Newport  and  Providence  Steamship  Pawtucket,  second  city  of  the  state.  Warwick  76.7  per  cent.  Woolen 

Company,  and  Providence,  Fall  River  made  the  greatest  gain  from  1909  to  1914  importance  in  Woonsocket 

and  Newport  Steamship  Company.  The  jfj  the  value  of  products  of  her  indus-  ^tid  cotton  mills  in  Pawtucket  and  War- 
channel,  27  miles  long  to  the  ocean,  is  tries.  This  gain  amounted  to  $4,332,542  wick. 

600  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  low  and  was  due  in  part  to  the  increased  In  Providence  83.5  per  cent,  of  the 
tide.  products  of  its  silk  mills.  The  greatest  total  value  of  products  were  reported  by 

Few  Children  Employed  relative  gain,  however,  was  scored  by  establishments  under  corporate  owner- 

.•\ccording  to  the  latest  available  sta-  Newport,  amounting  to  66.7  per  cent.  ship.  In  Cumberland  98.7  per  cent,  of 
tistics  the  number  of  male  wage  earners  and  was  in  part  the  result  of  increased  the  manufactured  products  are  reported 
employed  in  the  industries  of  Rhode  Isl-  activity  in  shipbuilding  and  the  manu-  by  concerns  owned  by  corporations.  Lin- 
and  is  75,129,  and  the  number  of  females  facturc  of  confectionery.  coin  reports  but  53.6  per  cent. 
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EDITORS  PUBLISHER 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

1911  Census  .  Z7,149 

ItlS  State  Census .  39,472 

Present  Estimate .  35,090 


City 

Classed  as 


Summer  Resort  of 
Wealthiest  Soci¬ 
ety  People. 
Government  Na¬ 
val  and  Military 
Base 


Present  Estimate  City  and 

Suburban  .  S0,i 

Native  Whites  . 72%  English  Reading  . 99% 

Foreign  Born  . 29%  Industrial  Workers  ..  3% 

Negroes  .  8%  Home  Owners  . 5,090 

Students  . None  Summer  Residents  ..5,000 


Banks 


Savings  . 

Trust  Company  ... 
National  . 


. 3  Resources  . $15,000,1 

.  1  Resources  .  2,800,1 

. 3  Resources  .  4,000,1 


Schools 


Public  Grade  Schools...  12  Pupils  . 3,534 

High  Schools  .  1  Pupils  .  648 

Industrial  .  1  Pupils  . 1,406 

There  are  three  Catholic  schools  and  one  business 

college. _ 

Churches 

3  Baptist,  3  Roman  Catho- 
Kc,  4  Methodist,  4  Epis¬ 
copal,  2  Congregational,  1 
Christian  Science,  2  Jew¬ 
ish,  I  Unitarian,  1  Presby¬ 
terian,  1  Negro,  1  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran,  1  Friends. 


Theatres 

1  community  theatre  for 
entertainments  of  all  kinds 
in  the  interest  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  1  motion  pic¬ 
tures  exclusively,  1  motion 
pictures  and  vaudeville,  1 
motion  pictures,  vaude¬ 
ville  and  road  shows,  total 
seating  capacity,  4,000; 
largest  house,  1,500. 


Location 

Terminal  of  the  Fall  River-Newport  division  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  a  H.  R.  R.  Two  trolley  lines.  Bay  State 
and  Newport-Providence.  Steamboat  all  year  around 
to  Block  Island.  Freight  and  passenger  service  on 
the  Providence-Newport-Fall  River  line  to  New  York 
daily.  New  England  Steamship  lines  to  New  York 
daily.  Boat  connections  with  Wickford  and  from 
there  by  rail  to  the  Shore  Line  Division  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  a  H.  R.  R. 

Principal  Industries 

Newport  U  not  a  big  industrial  city.  The  fame  and 
the  wealth  of  the  city  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
America's  greatest  summer  resort  for  the  richest 
society  people  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  Government  contributes  liberally  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Newport  through  the  military  and  naval 
activities  of  this  big  base. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  number  of  the  local  in¬ 
habitants  who  are  emjployed  in  the  chewing  gum  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  New  England  Steamship  Co.'s  repair 
shops.  There  are  the  usual  small  factories  devoted 
to  furniture  making,  tailoring,  foods,  etc. 

A  Government  torpedo  factory  employs  many  well- 
paid  mechanics. 

Special  Information 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Newport  is  not  a  big  indus¬ 
trial  center,  there  is  without  doubt  a  greater  amount 
of  wealth  in  this  city,  especially  in  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  than  any  city  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

Stores  are  advanced  in  ideas  and  stock  because 
numbered  among  their  customers  are  many  of  the 
wealthiest  society  people  of  the  world  and  their  de¬ 
mands  are  often  very  exacting. 

Newport  should  be  an  excellent  field  for  "try-ouf* 
campaigns  of  advertising. 


I 

Newport,  R.  1. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  are  Jamestown,  1,2M; 
Middletown,  2,000;  Portsmouth,  3,000;  Block  Island, 

1,200;  Tiverton,  4,000;  Little  Compton,  1,500,  and  several 
smaller  villages. 


Wholesalers 

Confectioners  . 5 

Fish  .  7 

Flour  and  grain....  2 

Fruit  .  2 

Grocers  .  0 

Produce  .  3 

The  large  number 
of  houses  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  New¬ 
port  has  a  trading 
territory  of  its  own 
and  demands  such 
service.  The  whole¬ 
salers  of  Providence 
and  Fall  River  also 
serve  the  Newport 
retail  trade  and  the 
national  advertiser 
may  feel  assured  of 
the  best  distribution 
of  his  goods,  either 
luxuries  for  the 
wealthy  class  .  or 
necessities  for  local 
home  owners. 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  shopping  center 
is  about  two  miles  long  on 
Broadway  and  Thames  Street. 

On  Bellevue  Avenue  there  is 
an  exclusive  shopping  center 
composed  of  branch  shops  of 
many  New  York  and  Boston 
houses  which  open  thesa 
places  in  the  summer  to  cater 
to  their  society  trade.  A  few 
of  these  shops  are  open  all 
year. 

Residential  Features 

A  large  number  of  one  family 
houses.  A  few  two  family 
houses.  No  tenement  district. 

The  Government  erected  a 
number  of  buildings  of  perma¬ 
nent  types  in  their  $225,000 
housing  system. 

The  homes  of  the  wealthy 
society  residents  vary  in  value 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars  up 
to  the  million  dollar  mansions. 

There  are  nearly  300  beautiful 
villas  of  the  rich. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passenger)  ... 

.  13 

Delicatessen  . 

.  6 

Garages  . 

.  15 

Millinery  . 

...16 

Auto  (Truck)  . 

.  5 

.  59 

115 

Automobile  (Tire)  . . 

.  14 

Druggists  . 

.  15 

Hardware  . 

.  10 

Photographers  . . . . 

...16 

Automobile  (Parts)  . 

.  28 

Dry  Goods  . 

.  21 

Hats  and  Caps . 

.  2 

Pianos  . 

...  4 

Bakers  . 

.  12 

Department  Stores  . 

.  5 

Jewelers  . 

.  20 

Plumbers  . 

...25 

Cigar  Stores  . 

.  19 

Electrical  Supplies.. 

.  6 

Ladies’  Tailors  . 

.  6 

Restaurants  . 

...49 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . . . . 

.  12 

Florists  . 

.  18 

Meat  Markets . 

.  23 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

...16 

Clothiers  . 

.  23 

Furniture  . 

.  16 

Men’s  Furnishings 

.  5 

Sporting  Goods  .... 

...  6 

Confectioners . 

.  27 

Furriers  . 

.  2 

Merchant  Tailors... 

.  54 

Stationers . . 

...  6 

Trading  Area 

The  Newport  trading  area  as  outlined  in  square  miles  does 
not  do  justice  to  the  amount  of  retail  business  enjoyed  by  the 
local  merchants.  Thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  business  is 
received  from  visitors  who  may  reside  many  miles  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Newport  area. 

On  the  north  the  territory  extends  nearly  to  Fall  River.  To 
the  east  the  lines  extend  to  the  limits  of  the  State.  On  the 
south  Block  Island  is  a  source  of  much  trade  and  the  fishermen 
all  along  the  Rhode  Island  coast  spend  no  small  sum  of  money 
with  the  Newport  merchants.  To  the  west  the  boundaries  of 
the  trading  zone  extend  beyond  Kingston. 


NOTE:  Source,  from  which  these  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  W.  P.  Clarke,  Secretary,  Newport  Board  of 
Trade,  Frank  N.  Fullerton,  City  Clerk,  Bank  Statements,  Board  of  Education,  Tax  Collector's  Office 
and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newport  News  (P.  M.  Daily) 
Newport  Herald  (A.  M.  Daily) 
Mercury  (Weekly) 


“  It  ts  possible  to  buy  quality  in  advertising. 

Newport  is  the  Summer  Capital  of  the  United  States— 


Newport 

Middletown 

Portemoutk 

Jamestown 

Tiverton 

Are  Our  Field 


NEWPORT 

DAILY 

NEWS 


Estaklisked  1846 
Full  Associated  Press 
Seven  Linotypes 
Circulation  6260  Net 
Special  Correspondent 
in  ^^asklngton 


The  Newport  Daily  News  is  an  evening  paper  with  a 
prestige  that  Advertisers  appreciate.  Newport  is  not 
a  large  city,  but  an  important  one. 

It  is  the  recognized  summer  capital  of  society,  noted 
for  the  wealth  and  buying  power  of  its  residents.  It 
is  also  the  greatest  Naval  Base  on  the  North  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  includes  the  War  College,  Training  Sta¬ 
tion,  Torpedo  Station,  and  Coaling  Station. 

The  News  is  a  part  of  this  community.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  daily  newspapers  in  this  section  whose  circu¬ 
lation  has  increased  since  the  close  of  the  war. 


Having  been  established  as  a  daily  since  1846,  it  is 
among  the  oldest  papers  in  the  State.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  realize  that  Newport  must  be  covered.  Con¬ 
sult  any  advertising  agent  for  an  account  of  the  value 
of  this  paper  as  an  advertising  medium.  The  rates  for 
space  in  The  News  are  rigidly  maintained.  The 
News  does  not  use  premiums  or  any  other  form  of 
circulation  boosters.  The  circulation  does  not  have 
to  be  solicited,  yet  IT  IS  IN  PROPER  RATIO  TO 
THE  POPULATION.  It  is  our  business  to  keep  it 
there.  It  is  your  business  to  get  the  benefit  of  this 
field.  SOCIETY  READS  THE  NEWS.  The  soldier, 
the  sailor,  mechanic  and  farmer  also  read  the  News. 


Publuhed  by  THE  T.  T.  PITMAN  CORPORATION 

•EDWARD  A.  SHERMAN,  President  and  Treasurer 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  October  30,  1919 


Advertising  Agents  Are  Great  Business  Builders 


^T'HE  more  newspaper  men  with  whom 
*  I  come  in  contact,  the  more  I  ap¬ 
preciate  how  general  is  their  ignorance 
regarding  the  important  functions  per¬ 
formed  by  the  advertising  agents  for  the 
development  of  larger  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  all  newspapers. 

From  the  newspaper  viewpoint  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  is  often  looked  upon  as 
a  pernicious  middleman  who  should  be 
eliminated.  Such  newspaper  men  fool¬ 
ishly  consider  that  if  the  middleman 
could  be  eliminated  they  would  receive 
higher  rates  for  their  space. 

Too  many  of  us  look  upon  advertis¬ 
ing  as  something  that  grows  on  trees, 
something  that  can  be  garnered  in  by 
merely  venturing  forth  occasionally  and 
shaking  the  branches  and  picking  up  the 
fruit. 

Cost  Is  Less 

We  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  study 
the  matter  thoroughly  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  many 
advertising  agents  scattered  all  over  the 
country  carefully  cultivating  prospects, 
it  would  cost  us  two  or  three  times  as 
much  money  to  secure  probably  the  same 
volume  we  now  receive. 

I  know  how  many  newspaper  men  feel 
toward  advertising  agents  because  I 
have  been  in  the  business  for  about  40 
years  and  talked  with  many  hundred 
of  them  on  the  topic,  and  must  admit 
that  until  about  eighteen  months  ago  I 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  erroneous 
opinion. 

First  CollectiTe  Action 

Only  about  three  years  ago  when  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  meeting  adopted  a 
resolution  stating  that  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  the  time  had  come 
to  eliminate  commission  to  agents,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  the  resolution  and 
read  it  to  the  convention. 

I  was  largely  influenced  in  reaching 
the  conclusion  then  in  mind  by  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinion  of  such  men  as  John 
Lee  Mahin,  that  a  basis  of  net  rates  to 
all  advertisers  with  agents  charging  a 
service  fee  in  accordance  with  service 
rendered  would  simplify  the  relation. 

No  sooner  had  the  resolution  been 
adopted  than  I  realized  that  we  had 
spilled  the  beans,  as  it  were.  Many  of 
the  newspaper  men  who  had  voted  for 
the  resolution  considered  that  by  so 
doing  they  were  establishing  their  then 
existing  gross  rates  as  net,  and  that  they 
were  therefore  increasing  their  earning 
10,  15,  20  or  25  per  cent. 

Would  Work  Injury 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  I  was 
called  on  by  a  group  of  advertising 
agents  and  we  had  a  conference  which 
lasted  several  hours.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  elimination  of  commissions  to 
agents  would  work  a  serious  injury  to 
the  whole  industry  of  advertising.  I 
then  commenced  a  quiet  individual  study 
of  the  situation,  but  not  until  July,  1918, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  at  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  did  I  grasp  the  underlying 
factors  in  a  way  to  be  of  constructive 
use  to  newspapers  and  the  agents. 

Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that 
long  years  before  the  day  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  medium,  the  advertising  agent  came 
into  being,  as  a  convenience  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  wishing  to  insert  his  copy  in 
more  than  one  newspaper  or  to  use 
those  in  other  cities.  At  first  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  agent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  paid  a  commission  for  work¬ 
ing  up  and  bringing  in  business. 


This  Is  the  Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Constructive  Articles  on 
Newspaper  Building. 


BY  JASON  ROGERS 


I^ter  on  as  newspapers  became  more 
numerous  and  agents  controlled  more 
and  more  business,  the  newspapers 
found  themselves  placed  in  the  position 
of  soliciting  business  from  their  own 
agents. 

Solicited  From  Own  Agents 

This  double  expense  was  thought  by 
many  publishers  to  inflict  too  heavy  a 
cost  in  the  stimulation  of  business,  and 
the  newspaper  men  naturally  grew  to 
view  the  commission  to  agents,  who  now 
represented  the  advertiser  and  not  the 
publication,  as  a  fee  which  should  be 
paid  by  the  advertiser  and  not  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

At  about  this  stage  of  development 
came  the  general  medium,  with  its  thin 
cover  of  the  whole  country.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  general  mediums  were 
quick  to  grasp  the  situation.  They 
sought  to  placate  the  agent  with  liberal 
commissions  and  to  show  him  how  much 
larger  profit  he  could  make  by  using 
their  mediums  than  many  hundred  news¬ 
papers. 

General  Medium  See  Opening 

Like  many  another  illusory  scheme, 
brilliantly  conceived,  and  ably  carried 
on,  by  the  most  skilled  talent  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  ranks  of  journalism  and 
the  agencies,  the  new  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  found  rapid  root  and  grew  to  tre¬ 
mendous  proportions. 

For  a  time  it  was  comparatively  easy 
to  get  dealers  everywhere  to  stock  up 
on  the  strength  of  a  showing  of  proofs 
of  a  heavy  campaign  in  the  magazines, 
and  the  agents  found  they  could  gar¬ 
ner  in  their  15  or  20  per  cent  on  a 


total  appropriation  consumed  in  15  to 
50  accounts,  instead  of  handling,  check¬ 
ing  and  bothering  with  300  to  500  news¬ 
paper  accounts. 

In  the  meanwhile  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  while  on  one  hand  seeking  business 
from  the  agents  were  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  eliminate  him,  all  of 
which  helped  the  general  mediums  to  a 
large  share  of  appropriations. 

Heavy  Cost  to  Dealers 

Dealers  all  over  the  country  at  their 
cost  learned  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
stock  up  on  the  strength  of  a  so-called 
national  medium  campaign,  and  quite 
another  matter  to  get  goods  moved 
from  their  shelves. 

Manufacturers  gradually  learned  that 
general  medium  advertising  was  an  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury  until  they  had  a  general 
distribution  all  over  the  country,  and 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  localizing 
their  appeal  it  was  ineffective  regarding 
definite  checkable  results. 

It  was  not  until  the  general  mediums 
were  satiated  to  the  point  where  they 
could  scarcely  care  for  the  business  that 
was  offered  them,  and  some  few  of  them 
became  so  arbitrary  in  their  treatment 
of  customers  as  to  offend  them,  that 
many  concerns  and  agents  commenced 
to  use  daily  papers  for  dominant  and 
direct  results. 

Newspapers’  New  Triumph 

Newspaper  advertising  with  its  mod¬ 
ern  efficiencies  thus  came  in  for  a  new 
demonstration  largely  through  accident, 
as  it  were,  but  it  has  proved  an  eye 
opener  to  many  advertising  men  brought 
up  during  the  period  of  general  medium 
hysteria  and  exploitation. 


Leading  men  in  the  agency  business 
such  as  William  H.  Rankin,  Wilbur  D. 
Nesbit,  and  others,  by  reason  of  close 
contact  with  Red  Cross  and  Liberty 
Loan  campaigns  in  the  newspapers  and 
other  experience,  came  out  emphatically 
endorsing  newspaper  advertising  as  a 
discovery. 

Our  newspapers  have  not  even  yet 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  immense  vol¬ 
ume  of  general  advertising  which  is  to 
come  to  them.  It  is  business  which  has 
been  worked  up  and  created  by  adver¬ 
tising  agents. 

The  expense  of  developing  new  busi¬ 
ness  by  the  advertising  agencies  is  much 
greater  than  it  ever  was  before,  just  the 
same  as  in  any  other  lines  of  business. 
The  newspapers  which  still  insist  that 
10  per  cent  agents  commission  is  all  they 
can  afford  to  pay  are  a  menace  to  the 
industry. 

Operation  Cost 

These  men  in  effect  are  demanding 
that  the  agents  do  business  with  them 
for  less  than  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
service.  Figures  furnished  by  the  ex¬ 
change  of  experience  between  leading 
agents  indicate  that  the  cost  of  doing 
business  varies  from  to  12  per 

cent,  and  that  even  the  payment  of  IS 
per  cent  commission  and  2  per  cent  cash 
discount  would  not  make  millionaires 
of  them. 

The  few  newspapers  still  refusing  to 
meet  a  real  condition  would  only  have 
to  slightly  adjust  advertising  rates  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
and  to  help  the  agents  in  developing  new 
business  for  them.  It  should  be  obvious 
to  them  that  this  is  essential.  Other¬ 
wise  they  stand  as  a  stonewall  in  the 
path,  and  virtually  encourage  the  agents 
to  continue  to  do  business  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  mediums  in  order  to  live. 

No  newspaper  or  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  can  ever  render  an  advertiser  or 
prospective  advertiser  as  effective  a 
(Continued  on  Page  XIV) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Westerly,  R.  I. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  8,096 

A.  B.  C.,  Mar.  31,  1919,  City .  10,17S 

A.  B.  C.,  City  and  Suburt>an .  42,996 

Board  of  Trade  Estimate,  City . 1S,000 

Board  of  Trade  Estimate,  City  and 
Suburban  .  40,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial 


Native  Whites  . 74%  English  Reading . 85% 

Foreign  Bom  . 25%  Industrial  Workers... 25% 

Negroes  .  1%  Home  Owners  . 1,500 

Students  . None  Summer  Residents  ...3,000 


Banks 

Trust  Cos . 2  Resources  . 511,000,000 


Schools 

Public  grade  .  8  Pupils  . 1,438 

High  smool  .  1  Pupils  .  247 

1  Catholic  school,  2  private  schools,  and  the  high 
school  also  conducts  a  vocational  branch. 


Theatres 

2  moving  pictures  exclu¬ 
sively,  1  motion  picture 
and  road  shows.  Total 
seating  capacity  2,250. 


Churches 

4  Baptist,  2  Seventh  Day 
Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
CongregationaC  1  Method¬ 
ist,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1 
Seventh  Day  Adventist. 


Location 

On  the  Pawcatuck  River,  which  is  part  of  the  state 
boun^ry  line.  Pawcatuck,  which  is  on  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  side  of  the  river,  is  practically  part  of  the  city. 
In  fact  mail  service  is  rendered  Pawcatuck  through 
the  Westerly  Post  Office.  On  “Shore  Line”  division 
of  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Independent  tide  water 
freight  service  and  lighter  system  for  coal  and  lumber. 
Trolley  to  Norwich,  Conn.;  New  London,  Conn.;  Asha¬ 
way,  R.  1.;  Watch  Hill,  R.  1.,  and  shore  resorts. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  ten-mile  radius:  Ashaway,  2,588;  White  Rock, 
588;  Noank,  1,888;  Bradford,  1,888;  Mystic,  5,888;  Clark 
Falls,  288;  Potter  Hill,  588;  Old  Mystic,  4,888;  Hope 
Valley,  4,688,  and  other  thriving  towns.  Numerous 
beaches  and  fine  produce  and  dairy  farms. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Principal  Industries 

Granite — world  renowned,  noted  for  its  fineness  of 
texture,  beautiful  color  and  hardness.  Supply  almost 
inexhaustible.  Printing  Presses— an  industry  repre¬ 
senting  great  capital.  Webbing  and  elastic  fabrics, 
automobile  tire  cloth,  cotton  cloth,  felt,  woolen,  thread, 
macaroni,  brass  fittings. 

Westerly’s  florists  specialize  in  Dahlia  and  Rose 
Growing. 

Special  Information 

Average  yearly  volume  of  business  513,888,886. 

Great  demand  for  skilled  labor. 

Average  weekly  pay  roll  $58,666. 

Average  wage  for  unskilled  labor  $22.58  per  week. 
Average  wage  for  skilled  labor  $38.58  per  week. 

An  exceedingly  large  increase  in  wealth  during  the 
summer  months  due  to  the  size  and  nearness  of  rap¬ 
idly  growing  shore  resorts. 


Beef  .  1 

Flour,  Grain  and 
Feed  .  2 

Grocers  .  I 


These  serve  the 
Westerly  Area  and 
shore  resorts. 

Wholesale  houses 
from  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  L,  also  do 
business  in  this 
territory  and  there 
is  assured  rapid  and 
thorough  distribution 
of  all  necessities  and 
luxuries  for  which  a 
demand  is  created. 


About  1^  miles  on  Broad, 
High,  Main  and  Canal  steets,  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  Mechanic 
and  West  Broad  steets  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  the  state 
line.  All  lines  are  represented 
by  thriving  and  well  kept  es¬ 
tablishments  varying  in  size. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two  family 
houses.  Several  tenement  build¬ 
ings  in  Italian  quarter.  Many 
beautiful  estates  and  summer 
homes  within  five-mile  radius. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto  (Passenger)  ....  16 

Auto  (Trucks)  .  3 

Auto  (Tires)  .  IS 

Auto  (Parts)  .  8 

Bakers  .  8 

Cigar  Stores  . 22 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  8 

Clothiers  .  8 

Confectioners  .  8 


Delicatessen  .  2 

Dressmakers . 32 

Druggists  .  8 

Dry  Goods  .  5 

Dept.  Stores  .  2 

Electrical  .  2 

Florists  .  6 

Furniture  .  8 

Furriers  .  2 


(^rages  .  8 

Grocers  .  38 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps .  8 

Jewelry  .  8 

Ladies*  Tailors  .  2 

Meat  Markets  .  18 

Men's  Furnishings  ..  8 
Merchant  Tailors.....  8 


Millinery  .  8 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  .  4 

Pianos  .  2 

Plumbers  .  8 

Restaurants  .  7 

Shoe  Dealers  .  8 

Sporting  Goods .  3 

Stationers  .  3 


Trading  Area 

To  the  north  it  extends  to  Noosenack  Hill. 

To  the  east*  Saunderstown  and  Narrag^ansett  Pier,  from  which 
points  there  are  excellent  auto  roads.  Kingston  and  points  south 
and  southeast  along  the  shore  contribute  big  business 

On  ^  west,  boundary  lines  extend  to  Noank.  The  latter  town 
and  Mystic  divide  their  out-of-town  business  between  West¬ 
erly  and  New  London. 

fcach  town  in  the  territory  has  one  or  two  busy  factories  em- 
ploying  well  paid  men  and  women.  Fishermen  along  the  shores 
of  Fishers  Island  Sound  and  Block  Island  Sound  swHl  the  yearly 
business  of  Westerly  merchants. 


,  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  Westerly  Board  of  Trade.  Chas.  Perry,  President 
Washington  Trust  Co.;  A.  B.  C.  Reports,  Board  of  Education  and  others. 


Newspapers 


r  The  Sun,  every  evening  except 
I  Saturday.  Regular  Sunday  eve> 
I  ning  edition  home  delivered 
-|  same  as  any  week  day. 

Watch  Hill  Topics  (Summer 
I  only). 

[  Westerly  Times  (Weekly) 


THE  WESTERLY  SUN 
MUST  BE  USED 

If  the  advertiser  desires  to  cover  Southern  Rhode’  Island  and  Southeastern  Connecticut 

WESTERLY  IS  A  ONE  DAILY  FIELD 

One  person  in  every  four  of  City  and  one  in  every  seven  of  city  and  Suburban  population  read  The 
Westerly  Sun. 

Papers  delivered  directly  into  home.  No  street  sales. 

WESTERLY  HAS  THE  LARGEST  PERCENTAGE  OF  NATIVE  BORN 

IN  THE  STATE 

Her  people  are  thrifty.  In  recent  war  drives,  she  led  larger  cities  of  state  in  per  capita  purchases  of 
bonds  and  in  donations.  Leads  state  in  purchase  of  VV^ar  Saving  Stamps,  and  Rhode  Island  leads  all 
other  states. 

WESTERLY  IS  TRADING  CENTER  FOR  SCORES  OF  PROSPEROUS 
NEW  ENGLAND  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  WITH 
DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRIES 

Trolleys,  state  roads  and  railroads  radiate  out  into  rich  industrial,  agricultural  and  summer  resort  held, 
which  demands  that  merchants  stock  their  shops  with  best  of  goods  and  luxuries  not  found  in  most 
towns  the  size  of  Westerly. 

THE  UTTER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


EE 
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MANUFACTURERS  THINK  IN  TERMS  OF 
MAJOR  AND  MINOR  MARKETS 

Newspaper  Advertising  Offers  Only  Method  by  Which 
Dealer- Influence  May  Be  Utilized  Fully  in  Localized 
Selling  Campaigns. 

BY.  H.  R.  DRUMMOND 

tlifory  of  intensive  cultivation  of  a  cuniparatively  small  niar- 
1.  ket,  rather  than  attempting'  to  cover  the  entire  country,  especially 
with  merchandise  that  is  new,  is  fundamentally  sound  and 
logical. 

'Ihere  are  so  many  things  that  enter  into  a  successful  advertising 
and  selling  campaign  that,  unless  they  are  co-ordinated  atid  followed 
through  in  their  logictil  seciucnce.  something  is  more  than  liable  to  go 
wrong.  an<l  the  whole  thing  topple. 

One  Territory  nt  a  Time  the  Hest  Pitliey 


that  the  main  object  in  cn- 
ttrinp  atiy  canipaiKn  i'-  to  make  money, 
anil  that  the  m.atter  of  expense  is  one 
to  he  coti'iilereil— not,  perhaps,  iK-cause 
of  a  laeh  of  money,  hut  for  sound 
hiisiiKss  riasons  it  is  correct  to  have 
the  thought  of  thoroiinh  introduction 
and  sale  in  a  certain  territory,  r.ather 
than  the  tremendous  expense  of  at- 
temptitiK  to  rover  the  country  at  one 
time 

hAery  advertiser  is  vastly  more  in¬ 
terested  in  his  proi»osition  than  is  the 
C’cneral  public ;  and,  while  his  adver- 

tisinj;  may  attr.act  attention,  while  it 
may  arouse  interest,  while  it  may 
create  desire  to  possess,  it  may  stop 
there  unless  it  points  out  an  rosy 
way  for  the  reader  to  get  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

National  advertisers  must  take  into 
consideration  the  influence  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  dealer  and,  in  order  to  l>e  success¬ 
ful,  must  enlist  this  co-operation  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Local  Merchant*  Factors 

lA)cal  merchants  have  loyal  follow¬ 
ers — or  they  would  not  he  merchants 
— and  those  loyal  followers  take  the 
advice  of  these  merchants  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  take  the  advice  of 
manufacturers  whom  they  do  not  know. 

The  “home  folks”  clement  of  psy¬ 
chology  enters  strongly  into  every 

transaction.  Particularly  is  this  true 
in  the  smaller  cities,  for  the  people, 

for  the  most  j>art,  arc  loyal  to  their 
home  cities.  They  live  there,  work 
there,  pay  taxes  and  vote  there,  and 
if  they  arc  good  citizens,  like  to 
think  that  their  home  town  is  a  good 
town,  a  “comer”  and,  for  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  they  prefer  to  spend 
their  money  where  they  make  it. 

The  local  merchants  are  "home 
folks.”  They,  too,  pay  taxes,  they 

furnish  employment  for  more  “home 
fidks,”  they  simj)ly  belong. 

These  “home  folks”  read  home  news¬ 
papers.  They  are  interested  in  hap¬ 
penings  in  their  omn  haliwick.  They 
pay  closer  attention  to  their  own  city 
than  they  <lo  to  the  doings  in  other 
places. 

"Merchandising”  New  York 

Take  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
instance.  The  total  population  of  the 
state  is  10,273,.37S  people — 10  per  cent 
of  the  United  States. 

New  York  city  is  the  largest  city, 
containing  5,602,841  people,  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state. 

Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  that 
we  wish  to  merchandise  a  new  line  of 
canned  goods,  which  sell  better  in 
cities  than  in  rural  communities.  First, 
we  will  merchandise  New  York  city. 

In  New  York  city  there  arc  66 
wholesale  grocery  dealers.  They,  ob¬ 


viously  arc  the  lirst  people  to  line  up. 
They,  in  turn,  have  8.8.S2  retail  groc¬ 
ers  and  delicatessen  dealers  to  cater  to. 

The.se  wholesalers  can  make  or  break 
any  proposition.  They  have  the  situa¬ 
tion  well  in  hand.  They  can,  -if  so 
disposed,  kill  anything  they  wish,  for 

tluy  can  discriminate  against  retailers 
who  handle  brands  they  themselves  do 
not  sup()ly. 

We  will  assume,  however,  that  we 
win  these  wholesalers,  or  jobbers.  They 
are  the  ones  we  want  first. 

Then  we  talk  our  proposition  to 

the  retailers,  taking  orders  which  we 

clear  through  the  jobbers. 

These  retailers  are  subject  to  con¬ 
stant  watching  and  jollying.  We  must 
keep  our  brands  in  front,  as  much 
as  possible,  for  they  arc  going  to 

move  through  introduction. 

()f  course  our  package  is  attractive. 
We  have  seen  to  that.  (Jur  goods  have 
merit,  some  particular  merit  not  found 
in  others,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that 
the  buying  public  knows  about  that. 

Ready  to  Advertise 

So  now,  and  not  until  now,  are  we 
ready  to  advertise.  The  jobbers  have 
the  goods,  the  goods  arc  on  the  shelves 
of  the  retailers.  Now  it  is  up  to  us 
to  move  those  goods. 

So  we  go  to  the  consumers  through 
the  daily  newspapers  that  these  same 
consumers  read.  We  tell  them  about 
the  goods  and,  most  important  of  all, 
we  tell  them  what  the  goods  are  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  them,  and  where  they  can 
get  them.  That  is  the  important  thing 
to  do.  Tell  people  what  the  goods 
will  cost  and  where  they  may  be  had. 

It  will  take  a  crew  of  men  to  do 
this  work.  It  will  take  men  con¬ 
stantly  at  it  to  keep  the  hall  rolling, 
once  it  is  started. 

When  we  have  New  York  city  well 
in  hand  we  will  go  to  the  next  larg¬ 
est  city,  which  is  Buffalo,  with  468,558 
people. 


Buffalo  has  15  wholesale  grocers  and 
1,5.10  retail  outlets  for  our  product. 

Rochester,  with  256,417  people,  6 
wholesalers  and  814  retail  dealers,  is 
our  third  city,  and  Syracuse,  with  155,- 
624  people,  9  wholesalers  and  608  re¬ 
tailers,  follows. 

Albany,  with  104,199  peojilc,  14 

wholesalers  and  440  retailers  is  the 

fifth  city.  Schenectady,  with  100,000 

people;  Utica,  with  85,692  pcojile ;  Troy, 
with  77,916  people ;  ^’onkers,  with  1(K),- 
(KK)  people  and  Binghamton  with  .5.5,97.3 
people  follow  and  thus  we  have  the 
ten  largest  cities  in  the  state. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  this  introduc¬ 
tion  successful  it  should  be  thorough. 
In  order  to  make  it  thorough  it  should 
be  given  intensive  cultivation,  and  that 
means  careful  local  cultivation,  which 
means  not  only  cultivation,  hut  co¬ 
operation. 

Obviously  the  best,  cheapest  and 
quickest  way  to  do  this  is  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  possible  way  with 
the  “home  folks”  which  means  the 
local  jobber,  the  local  dealer  and  the 
local  daily  new.spai>er. 

Retailer*  Value  Adverti*ing 

It  is  a  fact  that  retailers,  no  matter 
who  they  are,  or  where  located,  like 
to  see  their  names  in  the  newspapers. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  pride, 
hut  they  realize  that  every  mention 
they  get  means  a  boost  for  business, 
and  they  are  more  kindly  disposed  to 
manufacturers  who  mention  them  in 
the  advertising. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  (Tie  majority  of 
pcojile  who  read  advertising  in  their 
home  paper,  advertising  telling  them 
of  the  goods,  and  at  the  same  time 
telling  them  that  some  store  they 
know,  some  merchant  with  whom  they 
deal,  and  in  whom  they  have  con- 
liilence,  handles  these  goods,  will  buy 
quicker  than  they  will  if  the  news  is 
brought  to  them  through  some  out¬ 
side  source. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  198 
wholesale  grocery  concerns  and  29,758 
retail  grocery  and  delicatessen  stores, 
and  this  is  the  biggest,  most  profit¬ 
able  territory  in  the  world  to  work. 

When  New  York  is  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  it  is  .but  a  step  into  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  its  8,522,017  people,  its 
228  grocery  wholesalers,  its  24,420  re¬ 
tail  grocers  and  delicatessen  dealers. 

The  Sou^d,  Logical  Way 

Ohio  adjoins  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
5,150,356  people,  123  wholesale  groc¬ 
ers  and  25,918  retail  grocers  and  deli¬ 
catessen  dealers. 

Indiana  lies  next  to  Ohio,  and  has 
3,000,(XK)  people,  91  wholesalers  and 
7,168  retailers.  Then  comes  Illinois 
with  6,152,257  people,  1.34  wholesalers 
and  19,240  retailers,  and  so  on,  ad  lib. 

Coming  to  Rhode  Island,  which  is 
thoroughly  analyzed  as  a  market  unit  in 
these  pages,  we  shall  find  in  this  small 
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hut  populous  state  simpler  merchandis¬ 
ing  conditions  than  prevail  in  larger  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  iirohlem  of  distribution  is 
easier.  Transportation  facilities  are  one 
hundred  ])er  cent,  ample  and  adequate 
In  the  market  surveys  of  Rhode  Island 
cities  will  he  found  detailed  information 
about  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

It  is  logical,  it  is  fundamentally 
sound,  that  intensive,  localized  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  each  market,  as  a  unit,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  pay  better  than  any  other  method 
of  getting  merchandise  where  it  will 
be  moved. 

Such  sales  work  is  less  spectacular 
than  the  nation  wide  work,  that  hits 
here  and  there.  It  is  hard  work.  It 
is  linking  many  component  parts  to¬ 
gether,  hut  it  is  the  sound,  logical  way 
to  sell  goods. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS 
AS  BUSINESS  BUILDERS 

(Conliiiued  from  Page  XII) 
service  as  a  widl-organized  advertising 
agency  with  a  wide  lot  of  successful 
i‘xperience  behind  those  in  it. 

Aclverti*er  Pay* 

No  matter  how  many  ways  newspaper 
men  like  to  figure  it,  they  do  not  pay 
the  commission  to  the  agent.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  pays  both  the  net  rate  and  the 
coininission,  which  are  included  in  the 
gross  rate  which  he  pays. 

From  the  broadest  possible  news¬ 
paper  stand(ioint,  the  sujiport  of  reput¬ 
able  service  agents  operating  on  an  en¬ 
tirely  contingent  basis — which  is  what 
they  do — is  the  most  logical  and  profit¬ 
able  activity  they  can  encourage 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

BY  JASON  KOGKKS 

Q. — In  judging  whether  a  newspa¬ 
per  is  carrying  a  fair,  good  or  very 
good  amount  of  advertising,  what  per¬ 
centage  would  you  figure  at  times  like 
this  when  print  paper  is  as  high  as  it 
is?  A.  B. 

A. — A  newspaper  in  a  town  of  your 
size  (11,000  population)  would  do 
well  to  establish  a  standard  of  30  to 
35  columns  of  reading  matter,  includ¬ 
ing  everything  printed  except  paid  ad¬ 
vertising. 

In  my  judgment  the  whole  theory 
of  percentage  of  reading  and  advertis¬ 
ing  matter  is  a  radical  mistake  which 
leads  editors  to  burn  up  dollars  need¬ 
lessly. 

If  every' time  we  receive  a  full-page 
ad  our  editors  arc  permitted  to  crowd 
in  another  page  of  reading  matter  in 
a  paper  operating  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis, 
white  paper  is  being  wasted  and  an 
unfair  charge  put  upon  advertising. 

“A  good  amount  of  advertising”  for 
a  newspaper  like  yours  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  as  much  or  more  than  your  com¬ 
petitor  carries  at  sound  rates.  Mere 
lineage  docs  not  tell  the  story. 

I  am  coming  to  the  theory  that 
whenever  the  advertising  carried  by  a 
newsjiaper  forces  it  beyond  24  pages 
the  rates  should  be  raised  to  automat¬ 
ically  hold  down  volume. 

A  Jewelry  Center 

The  manufacture  of  jewelry,  in  which 
industry  I’rovidencc,  R.  1.,  leads  the 
cities  of  the  country,  is  closely  allied 
with  the  silversmithing  and  silverware 
industry  and  with  the  reduction  and 
refilling  of  gold  and  silver  from 
.sweepings,  clippings  and  scraps.  'I  he 
census  bureau  docs  not  give  coiii- 
hiiied  figures  for  these  allied  indus¬ 
tries,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
bureau  not  to  make  public  statistics 
which  would  disclose  the  operations  of 
individual  establishments. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

1910  Census — Arctic — 

The  present  estimate,  Arctic .  4,000 

Krnt  County,  which  includes  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley  and  the  prosper* 
ous  farm  districts  near  the  west* 
ern  border  line  of  the  State,  is 
composed  of  the  townships  of 
Warwick,  West  Warwick,  Cov¬ 
entry,  West  Greenwich,  and  East 
Greenwich.  The  total  population 
of  which  is  estimated  at  more 
than  .  40,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Industrial 


Native  Whites . 75Vo 

Foreign  Born . ZV’/'r 

Negroes  . 

Students  . None 


English  Reading . 85^r 

Industrial  Workers  ...55% 

Home  Owners  . 5,000 

Summer  Residents..  .None 


Banks 

Savings  .  1  Resources  $1,773,S89 

Trust  Company  .  I  Resources  752,101 

National  .  1  Resources  897,(16 


Schools 

(In  Town  of  West  Warwick) 

Public  Grade  Schools..  7  Pupils  . 1,741 

High  Schools .  1  Pupils  .  350 

Th*;re  are  four  Catholic  schools,  three  of  which  teach 
French  part  of  the  time,  pupils  3,000.  There  are  also 
two  private  schools. 


Theatres 


Churches 


4  moving  picture  theatres, 
total  seating  capacity, 
4,000.  Largest,  1,350  seats. 


€  Roman  Catholic,  6  Bap¬ 
tist,  5  Methodist,  3  Epis¬ 
copal,  Z  Congregational, 
1  Swedish  Lutheran,  1 
Advent  Baptist. 


Location 

Arctic  is  locted  on  the  Willimantic  branch  of  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  also  the  Pawtuxet  Valley 
branch  of  the  same  road.  Rhode  Island  Co.  trolley 
lines  (Providence- Washington  branch,  Compton-Hopc 
branch,  and  Phoenix-Rocky  Point  branch).  Motor 
truck  express  to  Providence,  trolley  express  on  all  lines. 

Principal  Industries 

Cotton,  woolen,  velvet,  silk,  lace,  dyeing  and  textile 
printing,  fabric  bleaching,  iron  foundries,  braids  and 
narrow  fabrics. 

Special  Information 

Arctic  is  the  center  of  a  dozen  prosperous  mill 
towns,  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  hard  to  define 
the  boundary  lines  of  any  of  them.  It  is  the  shopping 
center  of  these  towns  and  also  the  trading  center 
for  many  prosperous  farmers  from  the  western  section 
of  Coventry  and  South  Sictuate. 

It  is  ore  of  the  State’s  four  big  centers  of  the  textile 
industry. 

There  are  seventeen  big  cotton  mills  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  all  working  at  full  capacity. 

There  are  unsurpassed  facilities  for  all  kinds  of 
manufacturing  and  many  factory  sites  for  which 
options  .ire  held  by  large  concerns  contemplating  lo¬ 
cating  in  this  field. 

The  weekly  wage  for  unskilled  labor  is  $22.50;  the 
weekly  wage  for  skilled  labor  is  $30.50. 


Arctic,  R.  I. 

The  trading  center  of  Kent  County,  which  includes 
the  prosperous  mill  district  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley. 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  distances  varying  from  one  to  ten  miles 
from  the  center  of  Arctic  are  the  prosperous  villages 
of  Anthony,  1,000;  Washington,  1,000;  Ouidnick.  1,200; 
Coventry  Center,  1,200,  and  six  other  villages  of  about 
500  each.  The  extreme  western  section  devoted  to 
farms  which  ship  much  of  their  produce  to  Provi¬ 
dence. 


Wholesalers 

There  are  practically  no  wholesalers  of  any  size  in 
this  territory,  but  the  retailers  of  Arctic  and  the 
surrounding  villages  are  rendered  exceptionally  fine 
jobbing  service  by  the  big  wholesale  houses  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

These  houses  maintain  fine  motor  delivery  through¬ 
out  the  territory  and  enjoy  exceptionally  fine  trollev 
express  accommodations.  In  a  few  instances  branch 
offices  are  maintained  in  these  smaller  towns  but  no 
cold  storage  plants  or  wholesale  storage  is  consid¬ 
ered  necessary. 

Retail  Section 

The  shopping  center  of  Arctic  is  about  one-half 
mile  long  on  Quidnick,  Main  and  Allen  Streets.  Here 
is  found  a  variety  of  establishments  in  the  retail  line, 
theatre's,  hotels,  etc. 

Residential  Features 

One  and  two  family  houses  predominate  in  the 
central  part  of  all  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  villages. 

There  .'ire  no  large  tenement  districts  but  around 
several,  of  the  large  factories  are  well  arranged  milt 
settlements.  These  homes  are  prosperous-looking, 
well  kept  and  arranged  on  the  most  up-to-date  sanitary 
principles. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

(The  majority  of  these  stores  are  in  the  town  of  Arctic,  other  scattered  throughout 
neighboring  towns.) 


Auto  (Passenger)  ...  12 

Auto  (Truck)  .  7 

Auto  (Tires)  .  8 

Auto  (Parts)  .  1 

Bakers  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  .  5 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  S 

Clothiers  .  7 

Confectioners  .  8 


Delicatessen  . 

Dressmakers  . 

Druggists  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

Department  Stores  ... 

Electrical  . 

Florists  . 

Furniture  . 

Furriers  . 


0  Garages  .  8 

6  Grocers  .  18 

4  Hardware  .  3 

9  Hats  and  Caps .  2 

1  Jewelers  .  3 

4  Ladies’  Tailors  .  2 

t  Meat  Markets  .  12 

5  Men's  Furnishings...  7 
4  Merchant  Tailors  ....  2 


Milliners  . 

Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Plumbers  . 

Restaurants  ... 
Shoe  Dealers  . . 
Sporting  Goods 
Stationers  . 


8 

3 

3 

3 

S 

7 

11 

3 

7 


Trading  Area 

Although  Arctic  and  the  nearby  towns  and  villages  contribute 
a  large  amount  of  business  to  the  retail  stores  of  Providence, 
still  the  town  of  Arctic  has  a  well  defined  trading  area  of  its 
own.  In  the  course  of  a  year  thousands  of  dollars  come  to 
the  Arctic  retail  establishments  and  the  variety  of  stores  makes 
it  possible  for  the  inhabitants  to  satisfy  all  their  desires  for 
necessities  and  luxuries  without  going  to  the  larger  city.  On 
the  north  the  territory  extends  to  Oaklawn,  on  the  east  to 
Apponatig,  on  the  southwest  the  territory  extends  to  Nooseneck 
Hill,  on  the  west  to  the  State  line,  on  the  northwest  to  South 
Sictuate,  Kent  and  Clayville. 


WQTE*.  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  Joseph  E.  Noel,  President,  Pawtuxet  Valley 
^  Board  of  Trade,  Bank  Statements,  Board  of  Education,  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers 


(  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
)  (Evening  except  Sundays) 


What  is  the  Pawtuxet  Valley? 

The  Pawtuxet  Valley  is  composed  of  23  busy  villages  clustered  along  both  north  and 
south  branches  of  the  Pawtuxet  River. 

Their  population  according  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  Board  of  Trade 
is  40,000  people. 

Arctic  is  the  largest  of  the  number  and  is  the  trading  center  for  all  western  and  central 
Rhode  Island. 

In  order  to  cover  the  field  national  advertisers  must  use  the  Pawtuxet  Valley  Times. 

It  is  the  only  daily  published  between  Providence  and  Willimantic,  Conn. 

It  is  the  official  paper  for  Kent  County,  which  includes  the  townships  of  Warwick,  West 
Warwick,  Coventry,  East  Greenwich  and  West  Greenwich.  Also  for  the  Kent  County  Superior 
Court  and  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  Court. 

The  Times  is  an  independent  paper  read  by  all  classes.  It  has  no  class  favorites. 

To  cover  the  second  industrial  district  (in  size)  of  Rhode  Island  use 
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“The  heavy  night  hung  dark, 

The  hills  and  waters  o’er, 

When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark. 
On  the  wild  New  England  shore.’’ 


SELECT  LIST  of 
NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS 

MASSACHUSETTS— Population.  3,605,522 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

tBoston  Adverti*er  and 

American  . 

....(S) 

365,660 

.40 

.40 

Boston  American 

....(E) 

301370 

.42 

.42 

Boston  Globe  . 

..(ME) 

282,172 

35 

35 

Boston  Globe  .... 

....(S) 

327324 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post . 

...(M) 

407,787 

.45 

.45 

Boston  Post  . 

....(S) 

342,524 

35 

35 

Boston  Record 

....(E) 

40392 

.15 

.15 

Boston  Transcript 

...(E) 

32337 

30 

30 

Fall  River  Herald 

....(E) 

9,439 

.025 

.025 

Fitchburg  Daily  News  (E) 

5325 

.01785 

.01785 

Fitchburg  Sentine 

l...(E) 

7,073 

.02857 

.025 

Haverhill  Gazette 

...(E) 

13,791 

.035 

.025 

tLynn  Item  . 

...(E) 

15,121 

.05 

.0333 

fLynn  Telegram- 

News  . . 

(E&S) 

15321 

.04 

.04 

Lowell  Courier- 

Citizen  . i 

(MAE) 

16,975 

.045 

.045 

New  Bedford  Standard- 

Mercury  . 

.(ME) 

26,622 

.05 

.05 

Salem  News  . . 

...(E) 

18,407 

.055 

.04 

MAINE- 

—Population,  762,787 

Portland  Express 

...(E) 

23,674 

.07 

.05 

Portland  Telegram. .  .(S) 

21342 

.06 

.045 

RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  591,215 
Pawtucket  Times  ....(E)  23,142  .06  .04 

Proridence  Bulletin.  .(E)  52,274  .12  .12 

ProTklence  Journal  (M*S)  31,702  .075*10  .075*10 

Proridence  Tribune.. (E)  25,877  .08  .07 

Westerly  Sun  . (E)  4,309  .02  .015 

fWoonsocket  Call-Re¬ 
porter  . (E)  11388  .04  .03 

VERMONT— Population.  36U05 

Barre  Times  . (E)  6,678  .0225*  .0175 

Burlington  Daily  News  (E)  7,890  .02  .02 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M)  10,921  .025  .025 

CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,114,756 
Bridgeport  Post-Stand- 


ard-Telegram  . . 

(MAE) 

45394 

.095 

Bridgeport  Post  . 

....(S) 

13,715 

.045 

Hartford  Courant 

..(MS) 

25,746 

.06 

Hartford  Times  . 

....(E) 

35,092 

.07 

New  Haven  Journal- 

Courier  . 

...(M) 

15,728 

.04 

New  Haven 

Register  . 

.(EAS) 

27,405 

.065 

New  London  Day 

....(E) 

10,493 

.0357 

fNew  London 

Telegraph  . 

...(M) 

4,830 

.0128 

Waterbury 

American  . 

..(MS) 

11,054 

.035* 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1919. 
fGovernment  Statements,  April  1st,  1919. 
tA.  B.  C.  Statement,  April  1st,  1919. 

*Rate  on  3,500  lines. 
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Next  year 
New  England 
celebrates  its 
300th  Anniversary 

Where  all  was  wilderness  and  a  few  Indians  three 
hundred  years  ago,  in  1920  now  are  upwards  of 
seven  million  people. 

Two  of  the  states,  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
are  more  densely  populated  than  any  European 
countries  except  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Even  within  the  last  fifteen  years  its  population  has 
doubled,  while  the  wage-earners  have  increased 
over  350  per  cent. 

That  its  present  vision  extends  to  ruralizing  its 
cities  augurs  well  for  the  future.  Massachusetts  is 
now  92  per  cent  urban,  and  farm  lands  near  Boston 
bring  $500  to  $1,000  per  acre,  and  for  under-glass 
cultivation  $5,000. 

At  present  New  England  buys  three- 
quarters  of  its  food  supply  from 
other  states.  It  is  the  biggest  per 
capita  market  for  high-grade  food 
specialties,  clothes  and  investment 
securities. 

Its  daily  newspapers  offer 
opportunities  for  intense  ad¬ 
vertising  that  have  made  a 
host  of  national  trade-marks 
famous  in  New  England. 


